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THE ARK, THE EPHOD, AND THE 
“TENT OF MEETING” 


(Continued from Volume X VII) 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College 


VII 


THE EPHOD 


We suggest tentatively that the generic name for the ancient 
Israelite tent-sanctuary, with its betyls or divine images, was 
1px. We must now test this hypothesis. 

Basing himself upon the fact that for oadsn yas in I Sam. 
14.18 G read msn, Arnold,'”* contending that the reading of MT 
was correct, sought to prove that in every case throughout the 
entire Bible where MT reads 18 or TIDNT7 it should be emended 
to ])78 or })"N7 or some corresponding construct connection of 
iin, and that })78 was the generic term for the specific class of 
cult-objects in question.'* Arnold’s hypothesis has not found 
general acceptance; and indeed it could not have been accepted, 
for the weight of evidence is overwhelmingly against it. But 
undoubtedly Arnold was on the right track in contending that 
there must have been some generic name for this class of objects; 
and if he had reversed his argument and reached the conclusion 


199 Ephod aud Ark: Harvard Theological Studies, III (1917). 

19t Actually 78 in the sing. absolute state occurs only twice in the entire 
Bible, I] Ki. 10.12; II Chron. 24.8, and in both passages designates the box 
or chest which Joash set up in the Temple to receive contributions for re- 
building the Temple. Actually therefore, contrary to Arnold’s conjecture, 
jy78 is used nowhere in the Bible to designate a class of cult-objects, of which 
the ark at Shiloh was merely one example. On the other hand, 15x is used 
in Jud. 8.27; 17.5; 18.14; I Sam. 2.28; 14.3 (?); 23.6 (?); Hos. 3.4 in just this 


generic sense. 
1 
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that 1158 was this generic name, and })0N7 was really the proper 
name of one specific and outstanding object of this class, he would 
undoubtedly have been happier in his conclusion. 

As is well-known, in the biblical writings 15s designates three 
different objects.'? In the Priestly Code it is an outer garment of 
peculiar character, worn by the high-priest, to which the breast- 
plate, in which were the ’urim and tummim, was attached. In 
four passages, I Sam. 2.18; 22.18;'93 II Sam. 6.14; I Chron. 18.27, 
it is used in connection with 73 to designate a garment of the 
simplest and most primitive type, a small piece of cloth appar- 
ently, girded about the waist, serving as a kind of apron, and 
really leaving the wearer practically naked, worn by priests or 
persons functioning as priests.'% 


12 Cf. Sellin, “Das israelitische Ephod,” Néldeke Festschrift (1906), 
699 ff.; Arnold, op. cit., 7-9. 

193 Although the term, 13 15x, in I Sam. 22.18 is supported by all the 
versions except GB, which omits 73, I believe that the original read merely 
aD, and that 72 is here a gloss. Note that in I Sam. 2.18; If Sam. 6.14 the 
verb used with 12 "5x is 1n, ‘“‘gird,’’ which is precisely what we would expect. 
On the other hand, the term, 7158 xv) (without the article) is used in I Sam. 
14.3 in the connotation, ‘‘a priest,’’ more specifically ‘‘a priest’? of the sanc- 
tuary at Nob, Just this is the meaning required in I Sam. 22.18. But if then 
13 be a gloss here (so also Arnold, op. cit., 125, note 1), and since, moreover, 
I Chron. 18.27 is based directly upon II Sam. 6.14, it follows that actually 
in the entire Bible we have only two authenticated instances of the 72 DN; 
but they are so well authenticated that there is no reason whatever to question 
the existence and use of such a cult-garment in ancient Israel. It is significant 
that the last mention of the 12 715s is in connection with David. None the 
less Ex. 20.26 evidences that until at least the middle of the ninth century 
B.C., i.e. until 841 B. C., the time of the composition of the debarim-section 
of the Book of the Covenant (cf. ‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 
115-119; “Amos Studies, III,’’ 225-240) the priest of Yahweh functioned 
regularly at the altar in some kind of a simple cult-garment similar to the 
72 D8, which left his private parts exposed, at least from below. UIti- 
mately, as Ezek. 44.18 and Ex. 28.42; Lev. 6.3 (P) evidence, advancing 
culture provided for the wearing of a trouser-shaped under-garment by the 
priest who functioned at the altar. 

*94 No doubt closely related to the Old Assyrian epdéddtum, a simple 
garment worn by both men and women (cf. Albright, in BASOR, 83 [Oct. 
1941], 39 f. and note 10 on p. 40), and practically identical with the Arabic 
izar, the garment of primitive simplicity donned by the pilgrim to Mekka, the 
moment he enters the sacred territory (cf. Wensinck, Some Semitic Rites of 
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Elsewhere 718 seems at first glance to designate something 
made out of metal, usually precious metal, and which was an 
object of worship by the people. Accordingly the majority of 
scholars have assumed, though somewhat gratuitously it will 
appear, that the ephod was an idol. However, Sellin has demon- 
strated quite convincingly that the ephod cannot possibly have 
been an idol.'95 What then might it have been? 

The ephod plays a significant role in three important episodes 
in biblical history, all of them belonging to the period antedating 
the establishment of the kingdom by David. This suggests quite 
naturally that the ephod was an object of primitive cultic signif- 
icance in Israel, and that, after the establishment of the kingdom, 
its role steadily declined and eventually died out completely. 

The first, and perhaps the most illuminating, instance of the 
ephod is in the well-known story of Micah, the Ephraimite, and 
the migration of the Danites, in Jud. 17-18. As is now generally 
recognized, these chapters contain two main strata, the major 
and older of which designates the cult-object of Micah as T1D& 
opm, while the secondary source designates it as bop or Yop 
120n1.'9° Despite this duplication of terms in both strata the nar- 
rative tells clearly that only one, single cult-object is involved. 
The repeated designation of this cult-object in the secondary 
stratum as bop, establishes with certainty that this cult-object 
was an image or idol; and correspondingly 0D1n, of the primary 
stratum, always designates an idol or idols. It is true that 7309, 
the second term, linked with bop in the secondary stratum, also 
designates an idol, a molten image, made usually of gold or silver. 
But this does not justify the inference that correspondingly T158 
must likewise designate an idol. The constant association of 7)D8 
with o’D7n may well indicate that, since the 0°D1N were certainly 
idols,'97 the 18 was some other object regularly associated with 


Mourning and Religion, 65 f.). It was actually not much more than a girdle, 
so that the person wearing it was practically naked (II Sam. 6.23). 

195 Op. cit., 706-711. 

198 In MT of 18.20, 30, 31 only bopa; in 17.4; 18.14, 17, 18 m50m boo, 
though in 18.17, 18 the two words are separated by intervening words. 

197 Whereas G usually renders o511n as TO Vepageiv, in Gen. 31.19, 34, 35 
its rendering is Ta €idwa. V renders o51n throughout Jud. 17-18 and also 
in Hos. 3.4 teraphim, but elsewhere regularly idola. 
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them; and if so, then what could it be more probably than the 
housing of these idols, the tent-shrine in which they regularly 
reposed ? 

Jud. 18.14, 22 indicate that Micah was no ordinary person, 
but was rather the head of a settlement, probably composed of 
his own clan, which consisted of a number of houses. Among these 
was one particular structure, called a o7>x ma, i. e., a sanctuary, 
in which the o°»1m 7D were deposited by Micah.*9* This seems 
to have been also the house in which the young Levite, Micah’s 
priest, resided.'9? Obviously the relationship of this priest to the 
D’57N) TDN is precisely the same as that of Samuel to the ark in 
the sanctuary at Shiloh.?°° He is the interpreter of the oracle of 
the o°D1n) 7158?" and so must remain constantly in proximity to 
the cult-object, so that he might always be ready to receive the 
oracle, whenever the deity would choose to speak. 

The possession of this particular cult-object is manifestly the 
source of Micah’s power and authority within his clan, as well 
as the source of the power and dignity of the clan itself; for when 
it is stolen by the migrating Danites, Micah gathers his clansmen 
in an earnest resolve to recapture his idol; and when challenged 
by the Danites, Micah accuses them of having stolen his gods, 
and then he adds, very significantly, with them gone ‘‘what have 
I left?’’?°? Obviously the o°»7m DN played for Micah and his 
clan precisely the same role which the pre-islamic kubbe played 
for the Arab chieftain and his clan or tribe. 

Moreover, the eagerness of the Danites to acquire possession 
of this cult-object is of more than passing significance. They were 
in process of migration from their original home to the south- 
west of Ephraim, and were seeking a new home in the far north 
of Palestine. The implied historic background of this incident is 
clear. The Danites were the first Israelite tribe to come into actual 
conflict with the Philistines. They had not participated in the 


198 Jud. 17.5. On the other hand, 17.4, from the secondary stratum, states 
that the 120m) 50D was deposited in the house of Micah himself. 

199 Jud. 18.14-15. 

200 T Sam. 3.3 ff.; cf. HUCA, XVII (1942-1943), 234. 

20 Jud. 17.10. 

302 Jud. 18.24. 
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Battle of Taanach?% and apparently had had little or no part in 
the federation of the tribes of Central Palestine and had as yet 
developed little sense of kinship with them. Accordingly they 
seem to have had to cope with the Philistines entirely alone, 
unaided by the other tribes of Israel. This struggle between Dan 
and the Philistines provides the historical setting of the Samson- 
myth.?°4 But despite the statement of Jud. 16.30, it is patent that 
in this struggle, probably protracted over quite a number of years, 
the Danites were eventually worsted? and, finding themselves 
unable to maintain a dignified and independent existence in their 
original place of settlement in southwestern Palestine, they re- 
solved upon the quite desperate procedure of migration in search 
of a new home. A further implication is that, in their unsuccessful 
and even catastrophic struggle with the Philistines, they had even 
lost their tribal god or gods, however these may have been repre- 
sented. The Philistines had probably captured these, just as a 
generation or so later, as they pushed northwards and northeast- 
wards through Palestine, they captured the ark of Ephraim, and 
as, in turn, their own gods were eventually captured by David.?% 
The Danites were left therefore in forlorn plight. Without either 
tribal gods or tribal home they were indeed desperate. Hence their 
migration in search of a new place of settlement; and hence like- 
wise the eagerness and lack of scruple with which they stole the 
idol of Micah and thus acquired for themselves a new tribal deity 
and also, in the person of the young Levite, a new tribal oracular 
priest. The further implication of the narrative seems to be that 
it was the o°)7m TD which guided these Danites upon their 
migration onwards and ultimately gave them victory over the 
original inhabitants of Laish. In other words, it would seem that 
for these migrating Danites the o°»7m Ds played precisely the 


203 Jud. 5.17. 

204 Note that, according to Jud. 16.31, the grave of Samson was located 
in that very district from which, according to Jud. 18.2, 11, these six hundred 
Danites migrated. 

20s And perhaps even almost decimated; for the implication of the nar- 
rative of Jud. 18 seems to be that these six hundred men were all that were 
left of this once powerful tribe after its struggle with the Philistines. 

206 TT Sam. 5.21; cf. above, note 138. 
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same role which the ark did for Ephraim originally and ultimately 
for the federated tribes of Central Palestine, which the kubbe did 
for pre-islamic Arab clans and tribes, and which the ‘otfe does 
for present-day Bedouin tribes. 

In Jud. 8.27 the ephod which Gideon made and set up in 
Ophra, his home city, functioned in quite similar manner. The 
reference to the ephod here is brief. Gideon made the ephod out 
of the gold which had been taken by him and his followers as 
booty from the conquered Midianites. It became an object of 
worship, so the text says, by all Israel. No more than this; and 
yet the narrative says very much. 

Merely the ephod is mentioned here as having been made by 
Gideon, and there is no record whatever of teraphim. Yet almost 
invariably teraphim are associated with the ephod; and there is 
no good reason to doubt that this ephod too had its teraphim. 
The occasion of the making and setting up of this ephod was of 
deep significance. The conquest and annihilation of the Midian- 
ites had terminated a great tribal danger, which had obviously 
for many years affected all the clans of Manasseh, and not im- 
probably had threatened more or less directly other neighboring 
clans and tribes. It is quite comprehensible therefore that, as 
Jud. 9.22 f. states, these various clans should have gathered at 
Ophra and invited Gideon to become their king. According to 
the narrative Gideon declined their invitation. In all likelihood 
the influence of the nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life, none 
too far removed in point of time, was still too strong upon Gideon 
to permit him to regard the institution of kingship, with its abso- 
lute power and authority, with sympathy. None the less it is 
clear that thereafter Gideon continued to exercise until the day 
of his death a certain, large authority over his own tribe and at 
least over the immediately adjacent clans in addition, an au- 
thority which represented that of the tribal chieftain par excel- 
lence, and in some respects no doubt, as the attempt of his son, 
Abimelech, to make himself king in Shechem would seem to sug- 
gest, approximated that of a king of a little Palestinian city-state 
or tribal group. In fact, as Jud. 6.35; 7.23 f.; 8.1-3 indicate, 
Gideon’s authority extended not only over Manasseh, but also 
over Asher, Zebulon and Naphtali, north of the Valley of Jezreel, 
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and even over Ephraim.?” The procedure of these tribes in invit- 
ing Gideon to become their king after the termination, through 
his military prowess and leadership, of the Midianite danger, 
was almost exactly comparable to the invitation of the Northern 
tribes to David to become their king and military leader in the 
face of the great, common Philistine danger approximately a cen- 
tury later.2°* There is therefore no good reason to question the 
historical correctness of this record. 

Obviously the ephod of Gideon, made out of the booty won 
in the Midianite victory and set up in Ophra, and undoubtedly 
in immediate proximity to Gideon’s own house, was the symbol 
of his high authority over his own tribe and over the other tribes 
federated with or dependent upon him. It too played the same 
role as the ark, the kubbe and the ‘offe. And, again like the ark, 
it was a cult-object of intertribal character, short-lived though 
this seems to have been.?°9 

That Gideon’s procedure in erecting this ephod at Ophra con- 
formed to firmly established principles of primitive Semitic life 
is beyond all question. His victory over the Midianites had been 
decisive indeed, in that it effectually freed both his own and 
neighboring clans and tribes from a grave danger, which threat- 
ened to overwhelm them all. No doubt through these long pro- 


207 An authority over Ephraim, however, it is clear, which this proud and 
contentious tribe, always intensely jealous of its leadership in the federation 
of the tribes of Central Palestine (cf. Jud. 12.1-6), was inclined to dispute, 
and which Gideon was able to enforce only through the exercise of extreme 
tact and diplomacy. 

Zoe Ue Sana Opies 2» 

209 This seems to have endured only during the remainder of the life of 
Gideon (cf. Jud. 8.33). The murder of all the remaining sons of Gideon except 
Jotham by their half-brother, Abimelech (Jud. 9.5), the historicity of which 
there is not reason to doubt, and then the quickly ensuing fiasco and death 
of Abimelech obviously put a speedy end to the family of Gideon and its 
exercise of power and dominion. The tribe of Ephraim must have quickly 
regained the hegemony of the federated tribes of Central Palestine, which 
it had forfeited temporarily to Manasseh under Gideon. With this the impor- 
tance of the ephod of Ophra must have gradually declined. What became of it 
eventually we do not know. Not impossibly it was one of the original tribal 
cult-objects which David brought up to Jerusalem and deposited there in his 
national sanctuary (see above, note 149). 
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tracted Midianite raids some of these Israelite clans and tribes 
on both sides of the Jordan had been more or less decimated and 
their further existence rendered precarious. One of the immediate 
and most significant effects of Gideon’s great victory must have 
been the creation of a larger and stronger tribe of Manasseh, 
resulting from a fusion of the clans, and perhaps also of even 
some of the smaller tribes, which had been involved in the Mid- 
ianite experience.7"° And whereas previously Gideon and his 
father’s house had played, so it would seem, only an ordinary 
role in the affairs of his clan, now he was the recognized leader, 
not only of his own immediate clan, but also of the larger tribal 
organization of Manasseh, which he himself had actually called 
into being. This was the conventional occasion for the establish- 
ment of a haram and the making and setting up therein of an 
ephod in ancient Israel or a kubbe among the later, pre-islamic 
Arabs." Not only did it commemorate the great victory just 
gained, but also it served as the idol or cult-object of the new 
tribal organization and likewise as the symbol of Gideon’s leader- 
ship and authority within the tribe. That the Israelite ephod was 
but an older form of the pre-islamic kubbe is now self-evident. 
In I Sam. 14.3, 18, 20 we are introduced to another ephod, 
one quite different from that which Gideon set up at Ophra.?” 
This ephod, it is clear, stood normally in the Benjaminite sanctu- 


° Notice that in Jud. 5 only the name, Machir, occurs (v. 14), but that 
the name, Manasseh, is significantly missing. This suggests that at the time 
of the Battle of Ta‘anach, some fifty years or so before Gideon, the tribe of 
Manasseh as such was not yet in existence, and that the then clan of Machir 
constituted the largest and strongest of the clans or small tribes, which were 
later incorporated by Gideon into the new tribe of Manasseh. This accords 
perfectly with the fact that in the genealogical tables Machir appears regularly 
as the first-born son of Manasseh (Gen. 50.23; Num. 26.29; 32.39 fas Jesh 
13.31; 17.1 [cf. also v. 2 for other Manassite clans]; I Chron. 7.14-19), 

a1 Cf. Lammens, op. cit., 162, and above, note 78. 

22 As has been said, Arnold’s attempt to retain the reading, on>xNm pK, 
of 14.18, 20 and I Ki. 2.26 and to emend 7)» not only in 14.3 but also in 
I Sam. 23.9; 30.7 to 1." has very properly been generally rejected by biblical 
scholars, On the contrary, the reading of G in all these instances, supported 
by MT of I Sam. 23.9; 30.7, shows conclusively that, with Thenius and his 
successors (cf. Arnold, op. cit., 18-23), 71583 must be read for ondsa 7S in 
I Sam, 14.18, 20; I Ki. 2.26. 
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ary at Nob, and from there was carried by the chief priest of that 
sanctuary into the decisive Battle of Michmash, obviously both 
to function as oracle in that battle and also undoubtedly to give 
to the Benjaminites assurance of victory over the powerful and 
otherwise seemingly irresistible Philistines. In this respect, mani- 
festly, it discharged precisely what was one of the major functions 
both of the ark of Ephraim and of the pre-islamic kubbe.*3 That 
the sanctuary at Nob was the tribal sanctuary of Benjamin, just 
as that at Shiloh was the tribal sanctuary of Ephraim, is evi- 
denced by the role which this sanctuary played in the narrative 
recorded in I Sam. 21.1-10; 22.9-23, and especially by the unusu- 
ally large number of priests who were stationed there. Unques- 
tionably this ephod was the most important cult-object of this 
sanctuary, as is implied specifically in I Sam. 21.10. It must 
accordingly have been the particular cult-object of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and have borne to this tribe precisely the same rela- 
tionship as did the ephod of Micah ultimately to the tribe of Dan 
or the ark to the tribe of Ephraim originally, and ultimately, as 
we have seen, likewise to all the federated tribes of Central 
Palestine. At Nob the ephod was housed in a permanent sanc- 
tuary, just as was the ark at Shiloh. Whether this sanctuary at 
Nob was a tent or a house is nowhere indicated. Quite obviously 
Ahimelech, the chief priest of this sanctuary, dwelt regularly 
either actually within the sanctuary structure itself or else in 
immediate proximity thereto. He was the kohen moreh,”4 the 
oracular priest, of the ephod, and so bore to it precisely the same 
relationship as did Eli to the ark or the pre-islamic kahin to the 
kubbe. 

Likewise not without significance for our study is the fact, 
recorded in I Sam. 21.10, that the sword of Goliath was deposited 
in the sanctuary at Nob, obviously as a trophy of victory, and 
in particular was kept, wrapped in a piece of cloth, in a place 
immediately behind the ephod. This association of the sword of 
Goliath with the ephod parallels very closely the association of 
the sword of Jidua with the Markab of the Ruwala Bedouin,?"5 


213 Cf, Lammens, op. cit., 106, 159 f. 
214 Cf, II Chron. 15.3. 
215 Above, note 53. 
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and so establishes another characteristic affinity of the ephod of 
Benjamin with the various cult-objects of the class which we are 
investigating. 

It is noteworthy that the verb which is regularly employed 
to describe the manner of transportation of the ephod is xw,?!5* 
the very same word which we have found used regularly to 
describe the transportation of the ark, and the equivalent of the 
Arabic +>, the verb which regularly describes the transporta- 
tion of the mahmal and its parallel cult-objects. Very significantly 
the ephod is carried or transported invariably by only one man, 
its functioning priest;?%° nor do we hear of its ever being trans- 
ported in any other manner. This contrasts significantly with the 
manner of transportation of the ark, which, as we have seen, was 
normally carried either upon camel-back, upon a cart, or else by 
two priests.7"7 Impliedly therefore the ephod, or at least this par- 
ticular ephod of Benjamin, though of the same class of cult- 
objects as the ark and the kubbe, was of smaller size,?"® of a size 
and weight which would not constitute too heavy or awkward a 
burden for a single man to carry.?"9 


58 In this connection and supplementing what has already been stated 
(HUCA, XVII [1942-43], 250 and note 166) attention may be called to Isa. 
45.20; 46.1-7 as graphic illustrations of the use of the verb, xw3, as the technical 
term in biblical Hebrew for the carrying of sacred images or idols in ancient 
Semitic religious processions. In fact in Isa. 46.1 o>°nNw3, literally “your 
objects which are borne,” seems to designate the images of Bel and Nebo, 
referred to earlier in the v. 

6 Therefore, with relationship to this particular tribal cult-object of 
Benjamin, the term, 7))8 xvi, seems to have become a not uncommon term 
for “‘priest;” cf. I Sam. 14.3; 22.18, and above, note 193. 

#7 Cf, IT Sam. 15.24-29. Moreover, the ark, while in process of trans- 
portation, seems to have had normally two priestly attendants; I Sam. 4.4, 
Hofni and Phineas; II Sam. 6.3 ff., Uzza and Ahyo (Zadok?, cf. Arnold, 
op. cit., 62, and above, note 143.); 15.24-29, Zadok and Ebyatar. 

18 So also Arnold, op. cit., 95. 

79 It is quite possible, and even probable, that the small tent-shrine 
containing the betyl or the two betyls, typified by the ephod of Benjamin, 
was the oldest and most primitive form of this characteristic primitive Semitic 
cult-object, and that it goes back to the very earliest period of Semitic cul- 
tural evolution, perhaps even before the beginning of camel-culture, when the 
ass was the chief, if not the only, beast of burden, and when in consequence 
portable tent-shrines might not be too large or heavy to permit carrying 
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In the case of the ephod of Micah, the Ephraimite, which 
later became the cult-object of the tribe of Dan, granting that 
the ephod itself was merely the tent-housing of the teraphim, it 
was actually the teraphim which constituted the oracle proper, 
or at least the source thereof, and so were consulted in the divina- 
tory process. As Ezek. 21.26 and Zech. 10.2 indicate, consultation 
of the teraphim was an established process of divination or 
oracular decision in ancient Israel. We have suggested that the 
teraphim, the images normally housed’in the ephod, corresponded 
exactly to the two betyls normally housed in the kubbe, to the 
two sacred stones or betyls of the ark, and to the two divine 
images which, we have inferred, were housed in the sukkah or 
tent-shrine of Amos 5.26. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
role of the teraphim of Laban, which Rachel stole.”*° For, as we 
have seen, not only were these transported in the kar hagamal, 
but also, as Gordon has shown conclusively,” possession of these 
teraphim, in theory at least, established Jacob’s right to succeed 
Laban as head of the clan and to eventual possession of all of 
Laban’s property. But, as we have learned, this was precisely one 
of the functions, or at least one of the implications, of possession 
of the kubbe and its contents, that its possessor was recognized 
almost automatically as the head of the clan. The teraphim of 
Jacob seem therefore to correspond exactly to the betyls within 
the kubbe, to the ephod, or the golden image therein, which 
Gideon set up at Ophra, and to the ark and its betyls in this, one 
of their most important functions,” as well as in their other dis- 


either by human bearer or by ass (cf. the procedure of the Galli, described 
by Lucian, The Enchanted Ass, par. 37 Tooke’s translation, II, 156 ff.). The 
advent of the camel as a beast of burden (cf. above, note 174) naturally per- 
mitted the development of tent-shrines of the same general type but of 
larger size and weight and perhaps of even more varied shape and general 
appearance, such as the ark of Ephraim or the still later mahmal and ‘otfe. 

220 Gen. 31.19, 30 ff. 

221 Gordon, ‘‘The Story of Jacob and Laban in the Light of the Nuzi 
Tablets,” BASOR, 66 (April, 1937), 25-27. 

222 Just what was the particular significance of the teraphim in the home 
of David at the time of his marriage to Michal, the daughter of Saul (I Sam. 
19.13-16), is not plain. Despite the use of the seeming dual or plural, 0°) 7N, it 
would appear that there was only one sacred image, and not two. It must 
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tinctive role as sources or instruments of divination. That the 
teraphim were therefore identical with the betyls or sacred images 
within the ephod, the sukkah, or the pre-islamic kubbe, seems 
reasonably certain. In fact it is quite probable that o»»7n was the 
early Hebrew generic term for these sacred images,” just as, as 
we have concluded, 8 was probably the generic term for the 
tent-shrine in which these teraphim were normally housed, at 
least in the earliest period of Israel’s cultural life out in the desert 
and during the period of settlement in Palestine. This would then 
account adequately for the frequent, and seemingly normal, 
association of the teraphim with the ephod. 

The ephod of Benjamin too was employed regularly for con- 
sultation of the oracle.”4 But, quite significantly, neither in 


have been of fair size, sufficient when covered by a garment and supplemented 
by the trappings mentioned in v. 13, to have in the darkness simulated fairly 
well the form of a man asleep in bed. On the other hand, it cannot have been 
too large and unwieldy to have been handled readily by a woman, and espe- 
cially by a woman of high family, who presumably was not accustomed to 
acts requiring the exercise of undue strength. But just what was this teraphim 
doing in David’s home at this time? And why was there only one sacred image 
and not at least two, as the form of the noun seems to imply? There is no good 
reason to identify this teraphim with the customary household deity or 
deities, which seem normally to have been associated with or even affixed 
to the doorposts of the house (cf. Ex. 21.6). This particular teraphim, obvi- 
ously of far too great size to have been affixed to the doorpost, and manifestly 
standing within the house, was something quite different from the ordinary 
household deity. Can it be that it was a teraphim of Saul, which at marriage 
Michal had brought with her from her father’s house, in order to establish 
the claim of her husband to the kingship after her father? For the Edomite 
custom of the succession of the son-in-law rather than the son to the kingship, 
and for the grounds for Saul’s suspicion of and animosity towards David, 
and his fear that David's marriage with his daughter might constitute a potent 
claim on David's part to the right to succeed him as king, cf. ‘“Beena Marriage 
(Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and Its Historical Implication,’”’ 108 f. This 
explanation of the presence of the teraphim in David's home on what seems 
to have been the night of his marriage with Saul’s daughter, purely hypo- 
thetical though it is, seems to have a considerable measure of probability. 

3 In fact o’D1n seems to be used in precisely this sense in II Ki. 23.24. 

724 Sellin (op. cit., 711) maintains that the ephod was employed only for 
oracles. But this is certainly an unjustifiable conclusion. The ephod of Gideon 
was no doubt used for oracular divination; but Jud. 8.27b clearly implies that 
it was an object of direct ritual worship, was, in other words, a god or the 
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I Sam. 14 nor elsewhere do we hear of teraphim associated with 
it. Instead we hear only of the ’urim and tummim.?% Through 
them, though whether as the actual source or merely as the auto- 
matic instrument thereof is not altogether clear, the oracle was 
consulted and divination was practiced. The details thereof are 
scanty and the procedure is obscure. Apparently the questions 
through which the desired information was to be elicited from 
the oracle were couched in such simple and direct form that only 
three variations of answer might be given, affirmative, negative, 
and no answer.”*° Apparently too the divinatory procedure was 
a casting of something, since the verb, >»»7, is used regularly to 
describe the act; but just what was cast, whether an arrow with 
a peculiar marking”? or a lot of some other kind, is far from cer- 
tain. Seemingly, from I Sam. 14.41, especially as reconstructed 
with the aid of G, tummim was the name of one lot or of one form 
of oracular answer to the question put to the oracle, and ‘urim 
was the name of the opposite lot or answer. But if so then it is 
strange that we have no name nor word which describes the third 
possibility in this oracular procedure, viz., no answer whatever. 

Certain it is that the oracle emanated from the deity or deities 


symbol of a god. Nor does Hos. 3.4 suggest that the ephod and teraphim were 
used only for oracular divination and no more. 

225 Cf. I Sam. 14.36-42, emended in accordance with G. 

226 Cf. | Sam. 14.36-42, 23.9-12; 30.7-8. 

227 So Sellin (op. cit., 713), citing the tstigsém, the practice by the pre- 
islamic Arabs of divination by means of arrows (cfé.Ezek. 21.26 and Wellhausen 
Reste arabischen Heidentums,? 207). In this type of divination there were 
likewise three alternative oracular responses, indicated by arrows with variant 
markings, (1) assent or command, (2) denial or forbidding, and (3) post- 
ponement or no answer (cf. Doutté, Magie et Religion dans l’ Afrique du Nord, 
127 f.) In this connection the close juxtaposition, in I Sam. 15.23; Zech. 10.2, 
of divination by means of teraphim and also by means of kesem (obviously 
closely related to the Arabic zstigsém) may be of significance. Also it may be 
noted that in Arabic 3a)| was the name of the first of the arrows used ‘in the 
pre-islamic game of chance, Meisir, while 43! seems also to have connoted 
an.arrow with no feathers upon it, i.e. an arrow of peculiar appearance and 
not used for ordinary shooting (cf. Lane, op. cit., 2355). These two Arabic 
words bear a suggestive resemblance to the Hebrew 715s (notice the cognate 
MPN, with doubling of the '1), although it is scarcely possible to establish 


bey 


with certainty any etymological relationship. 
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resident within or associated with the ephod; and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that, at least by the time of Saul, if 
not from the very earliest times, this deity was Yahweh, the 
tribal Yahweh of Benjamin. In such case ’urim and tummim 
could not have been the actual names of the sacred stones or cult 
objects, housed within the ephod. And yet we have seen that, 
despite the fact that the ark almost certainly contained two 
sacred stones, Yahweh was none the less the only deity associ- 
ated with it, at least in the period from which all our historic 
records date.”8 So also it is not at all improbable that, notwith- 


228 Unquestionably Yahweh was likewise the deity of Gideon’s ephod at 
Ophra, the tribal Yahweh of Manasseh, of course. Further indication that 
from quite early times Yahweh was conceived of likewise as the tribal deity 
of Benjamin, and also of the close association of the ’urim and tummim with 
the ephod, may be found in a correlation of Deut. 33.8 with I Sam. 2.28. 
Unquestionably the priest of the tummim and 'urim of Deut. 33.8 was Moses. 
But according to I Sam. 2.28 Moses was the ancestor of the levitical priestly 
family, which was charged with the task of bearing the ephod. Despite the 
implication of Mosaic ancestry for the family of Eli, in I Sam. 2.28, the func- 
tion of bearing the ephod cannot be ascribed to this priestly family, for, as we 
have seen, their particular cult-object was, not an ephod, but the ark (unless, 
as we have established, the ark be regarded as actually an ephod of distinctive 
size and appearance and so having its own proper name). Actually, however, 
I Sam. 2.28, correlated with Deut. 33.8, seems to envisage the levitical priestly 
family at Nob, rather than that at Shiloh, and to ascribe Mosaic origin to it. 

In truth it seems quite probable that both levitical priestly families, that 
of Eli at Shiloh and that of Ahimelech at Nob, were descended from Moses. 
On the one hand, the Egyptian names, Hofni and Phineas (cf. Meek, Hebrew 
Origins, 32) would point directly to Moses (in all likelihood also an Egyptian 
name; cf. 7bid.) as the ancestor of the Elides. And the correlation of Deut. 33.8 
with I Sam. 2.28 points to a parallel conclusion for the priests of Nob. It is 
not at all improbable that there is considerable historical validity to the 
tradition (I Sam. 14.3) that the priestly family at Nob was descended directly 
from Eli, 

The entire matter is comparatively simple. According to Jud. 17.7 and 
18.30 the young levite who came from Bethlehem, where he had been residing 
as a ger, or client, among the clans of Judah, to become, first the priest of 
Micah, the Ephraimite, and subsequently the priest of the tribe of Dan, was 
the grandson of Moses. This implies that after the conquest of Southern 
Palestine by the Judah, Simon, Levi and Kenite clans or tribes, under the 
leadership of Moses (Cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ 48-50), 
the Judahites pushed as far north as Bethlehem. Moses himself, or at least 
his immediate family, settled there among the clans of Judah, in the role of 
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standing that Yahweh was also the deity of the ephod of Ben- 
jamin, it may likewise have contained two sacred stones or two 
sacred images, one of which may well have conformed in some 
way to the ’urim and the other to the tummuim. The presence of 
these two names, and only these two names, even though there 
was the possibility of a third form of oracular response, viz., no 
answer, and their constant and almost inseparable association 
with it, offers some corroboration to this hypothesis of the pres- 
ence of two sacred stones or images within the ephod of Benjamin. 
And, even though this is nowhere explicitly indicated, none the 
less we must conclude that these two sacred stones or images 
within this ephod, were teraphim. 

Perhaps some further confirmation of our hypothesis that the 
ephod was the tent-shrine in which the teraphim were regularly 
housed may be found in Isa. 30.22, in the use of the obviously 
derivative term, 77188. Seemingly the word is in parallelism with 
ps. If the parallelism be complete and absolute, 7758 would 
seem to be the gold envelope of the 730», the core of which, in 
turn, may have been made of some less costly metal, or even of 


gerim, and contracted beena marriage relations with the Judahites (cf. ‘““Beena 
Marriage [Matriarchat] in Ancient Israel and Its Historical Implications,” 
95, note 4). No doubt they functioned as the levitical oracular priests of these 
Judahite clans, since they must have inherited the technique of oracular 
divination from their ancestor, Moses. After a not too long period various 
levitical priests, all no doubt descendants of Moses (for the Mushite priestly 
family cf. Ex. 6.19; Num. 3.20, 33; 26.58; I Chron. 6.4, 32; 23.21, 23; 24.26, 30. 
Despite the fact that P, followed by the Chronicler, though with some con- 
fusion, makes these Mushites descendants of Levi in a younger and minor 
line, there can be no doubt that the name records the fact that from of old 
the descendants of Moses were recognized as functioning priests.), migrated 
in different directions in order to function professionally as oracular priests 
in different communities. In this way Jonathan, the grandson of Moses, came 
to Micah, the Ephraimite, and then to Dan. In the same way the young 
Levite of Jud. 19 came, also from Bethlehem of Judah, to become the pro- 
fessional oracular priest at a sanctuary somewhere near the southern border 
of Ephraim. I have long been of the opinion that this sanctuary was Shiloh, 
and that this young Levite was the ancestor of Eli and his family. Similarly 
some other descendant of Moses, whether through Eli, as I Sam. 14.3 has 
it, or through some other scion of Moses, became the founder of the family of 
levitical oracular priests at the Benjaminite tribal sanctuary at Nob. 
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wood. But it is not at all improbable that the entire 7309 was 
made of gold.”9 In such case the parallelism between 775s and 
BX would be only relative; and 7758 would probably mean 
“cover,” and even specifically ‘‘tent-cover.’’ This would imply, 
in turn, that sacred molten images were regularly housed in tent- 
shrines, known either by the masculine name, DX, or the corre- 
sponding feminine, 7758. But even if 7758 be used here as the 
complete and absolute parallel of »»s, none the less it has the 
connotation of ‘‘covering,’’ even though this be the close covering 
of a metal plating of the image; and this, in its turn, would seem 
to indicate that basically the TDs or the 775s was a covering’° 
or, as we have suggested, a housing, for the sacred stones or 
images, the teraphim, of early Israelite religion, in other words, 
a tent-shrine, of the same nature as the ark, the Rubbe, the sukkah 
of Amos 5.26, the mahkmal, and the ‘offe. 

This exhausts the biblical evidence bearing upon the ancient 
ephod”: and teraphim. This evidence is too scanty to be defini- 


229 Cf, Deut. 7.25; Isa. 40.18-20; 41.6-7; 44.9-20. In all these passages 
an idol, the core of which is of wood, i.e., it can be burned, and which is 
merely overlaid with precious metal, is called specifically bop, just as in Isa. 
30.22 the idol which has a metal plating (1px) is called bo», On the other 
hand, in all cases where the context is explicit (cf. Ex. 32.4, 8; 34.17 [cf. Lev. 
19.4 and Ex. 20.23]; Hos. 13.2) the nD» seems to be an image made entirely 
of molten metal, usually silver or gold, and formed by being poured into a 
mould (cf. Isa. 30.1). But if 7900 be an image of this kind, then in Isa. 30.22 
ant must be linked with 7D0p, and not with 75x; i. e., it must have been the 
image which was made entirely of gold. In such case 77x could, of course, 
not be its overlay or plating. It seems therefore most probable that, just as we 
have proposed, 71)N is the feminine of TiD8 and designated the tent-shrine 
in which the golden image was normally housed. 

230 Semantically then the much discussed 13 128 would be merely “a 
covering of linen,” i.e., as has been indicated (above, note 194), a simple 
piece of cloth, girt about the waist, which hung down and so “‘covered”’ the 
genitals. 

231 It is, of course, tempting to correlate ]158 of Dan. 11.45 with 1px, 
particularly now that we have found good reason to believe that 71»8 was 
itself the primitive Israelite tent-shrine; and this all the more so since Dan. 
11-45 speaks of “‘the tents of the 158.” But for cogent reasons this tempta- 
tion must be resisted. It is also interesting to note that in Arabic (cf. Lane, 
op. cit., 2353) (43 designates a kind of pavilion or lofty building, and also 


a red dye; but here too the resemblance must not be pressed. 
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tive. Yet it points unmistakably to the conclusion that DS 
was the generic term for the tent-shrine and op1n the generic 
term for the betyls or idols within it. The ark of Ephraim would 
then have been a special ephod, unique in size and probably also 
in shape,”33 and so having its own distinguishing name, M7’ 178, 
“the box of Yahweh.” 

We must now turn our consideration to another tent-shrine, 
likewise of peculiar character and probably also distinctive in 
size and perhaps in shape too, and which therefore also had its 
own distinguishing name, 7y10 dmx, the “tent of meeting.” 


VIII 
THE TENT OF MEETING 


In an article written some twenty-five years ago”34 I showed that 
the so-called tent of meeting played an important role, not in 
the record of the E Code, as had been generally assumed by 
scholars up to that time, but rather in that of the J Code, that, 
in other words, it was an institution bound up with the Southern 
Kingdom and its historic traditions, and not with those of 
the Northern Kingdom.”5 I advanced two specific hypotheses, 
(1) that the tent of meeting was in large measure a replica, in 
tent-form, of the sacred cave upon the ‘‘mountain of Yahweh”’ 
out in the desert, which plays such an integral role in both the 
Moses- and the Elijah-traditions;8® and (2) that this tent of 


232 ] Sam. 15.23, in which teraphim are mentioned (Sellin, op, cit., 716 
would emend }}x to 1)8, which, though somewhat drastic, is by no means 
improbable. If accepted, it would constitute another instance of the conven- 
tional close association of ephod and teraphim.), sheds no additional light on 
the nature of either ephod or teraphim, other than to offer further confirma- 
tion of the association of teraphim with divination. 

233 May (‘‘Ephod and Ariel,’ AJSL, LVI [1939], 44 ff.) too holds that the 
ark, the ephod and the sacred tent were closely related institutions, and that in 
particular ’aron and ’efod were synonymous terms. 

234 ‘The Tent of Meeting.” 

238 So also Luther, in Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme, 134 ff. 

236 Cf, also ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 17 f., 29 f., 32-39, 
and below, note 289. 
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meeting had no connection at all with other sacred tents among 
the primitive Semites. The first hypothesis I would now modify 
in considerable measure; the second I would recall practically 
completely. 

As is well known, in the P Code the tent of meeting plays a 
conspicuous role. It is the older name for the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. The younger name is hamzSkan, ‘‘the dwelling-place.”’ 
The two names are by no means synonymous. Rather the transi- 
tion from the older to the younger name corresponds to, and is 
in fact the record of, a corresponding transition in the concept 
of Yahweh and of His particular dwelling-place. The idea under- 
lying the term, 719 bax, ‘tent of meeting,” or, more literally, 
“tent of the meeting-place,” is that Yahweh is a universal god, 
or better, the universai God, whose presence fills the entire uni- 
verse, who dwells in heaven, as alone befits a universal God, who 
can be and is in all parts and places of the universe at all times, 
and who.descends from His heavenly dwelling-place to confer 
with His particular people, Israel, through the medium of its 
properly accredited priest, at the door of this tent of meeting. 
The participants in this meeting are Yahweh, the universal God, 
and Israel, as represented by its highest ecclesiastical authority. 

The universalistic tendency in Judaism reached what was 
probably its all-time extreme of formulation and expression in 
Deutero-Isaiah’s concept of Israel as God’s servant and witness 
unto all the nations and the agent of His purpose of salvation for 
all peoples; in Zechariah’s formulation of a theory and program 
of proselytism to Judaism for both entire peoples and individ- 
uals;37 and in Malachi’s concept of Yahweh as the universal 
King, who, regardless of the local name under which He might 
be addressed, is actually worshiped in all sanctuaries throughout 
the entire world.’ But, as Isa. 56.1-7 demonstrates clearly, 
ultimately a reaction against this extreme universalism, and 


37 Zech. 8.20-23. This theory was undoubtedly formulated and proclaimed 
in the high enthusiasm engendered by the dedication of the second Temple 
on Rosh Hashanah, 516 B.C. That this theory became a practical reality, 
and that there must have been many foreign proselytes to Judaism in the 
period, 516-500 B. C., or even for a few years after 500 B. C., is conclusively 
evidenced by I Ki. 8.41-43; Isa. 56.1-7 and Mich. 4.1-4 (=Isa. 2.1-4). 

438 Mal. 1.11+14b; cf. “Psalm 48,” 44-47, ~ 
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particularly against the proselytizing movement, set in. Prose- 
lytes were looked upon askance, and a growing tendency began 
to manifest itself to relegate them to an inferior position in the 
worship of Yahweh, and eventually to debar them completely 
from admission to Judaism.#3° This tendency went hand in hand 
with a recrudescent, rapidly expanding and aggressive national- 
ism, which reached its climax in the ill-fated rebellion of the Jewish 
people against Persian dominion in 486 B. C.*4° The catastrophic 


239 It was against this reactionary tendency in Judaism in the period, 
500-485 B.C., while the Temple was still standing in all its glory, that the 
prophetic author of Isa. 56.1—7 protested. He defended the proselytes valiantly, 
but to no avail. The anti-proselytizing reaction in the Judaism of the fifth 
century B.C. found concrete expression in the legislation in Deut. 23.2-4, 
which forbade specifically the admission into the Jewish community of 
eunuchs (cf. Isa. 56.1-7), Moabites, Ammonites and Edomites (Edomites 
were originally included in the provision of v. 4; vv. 8-9 record a later modifica- 
tion of the original law and provide for amelioration in the treatment of Edom- 
ite proselytes), and in Ezek. 44,6-14, which forbade absolutely admission 
of any foreigner whatever into the Jewish religious community, and which 
made the fact that the levitical priests of the second Temple, who had been 
its regular ministrants since its dedication in 516 B.C. (cf. Mal. 2.4-9), had 
countenanced the admission of these proselytes to Judaism and their active 
worship within the Temple (cf. again Isa. 56.1-7), the basis for its proposed 
demotion of these levitical priests to inferior ecclesiastical rank and function, 
and the restoration of the Zadokites, the pre-exilic Jerusalem priests, to their 
former office in the Temple and its cult. (This chapter, and in fact the greater 
part of Ezek. 40-48, must be dated to very shortly after 458 B.C., and be 
the work of Ezra and his associates, and must be regarded as an instrument 
in their program of extreme religious and cultural particularism and isola- 
tionism.) This anti-proselytizing tendency may be seen likewise in the attitude 
of indifference and complete disregard on the part of Johanan, the high-priest, 
and his associates, in 411-408 B. C., to the appeal of the Jews of Elephantine 
for aid in rebuilding their Yahweh-temple. Manifestly Johanan and his asso- 
ciates refused to regard these Egyptian Jews as true Jews, but chose rather 
to class them as foreigners who, in accordance with the provision of Ezek. 44.9, 
could not under any condition be admitted to Judaism. Obviously the legis- 
lation in Deut. 23.8-9 is later than 408 B.C. and represents a stage in the 
ultimate reaction away from the extreme, and even absolute, particularism 
and religious isolationism of Ezra, Nehemiah and Johanan; cf. ‘‘Supple- 
mentary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 128-132. 

240 The evidence for this conclusion is so extensive and complex, and its 
implications are so far-reaching, that the treatment of this theme must be 
reserved for another occasion. 
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outcome of this rebellion left the little Jewish community of 
Jerusalem and its vicinity so decimated and crushed that, in 
445 B. C., Nehemiah could describe it as ‘‘the remnant which is 
left from the captivity.’’?4 

In 458 B. C. Ezra returned to Jerusalem at the head of a con- 
siderable body of Babylonian Jewish exiles, among whom was a 
comparatively large group of Zadokite priests, eager to regain 
the privileged position which they had held in the pre-exilic 
Temple, and so to oust the then functioning levitical priests from 
their high office. Ezra set to work diligently, not only to achieve 
this goal, but also to discharge the various other important tasks 
which had been entrusted to him by the Babylonian Jewish com- 
munity. One of these tasks, and not the least in importance, was 
the introduction into the life and program of the Jewish com- 
munity of Jerusalem of the principles and practices of Jewish 
exclusivism, particularism and isolationism, which had, during 
the preceding century and a quarter of exile, come to characterize 
the Jewish theory of self-perpetuation and way of life in Baby- 
lonia. In conformity with this program Ezra sought to inaugurate 
his marriage reforms.7# Apparently, despite what must have 
seemed an auspicious beginning, Ezra’s plans eventually mis- 
carried in considerable degree. It was left therefore to Nehemiah 
to complete this program of marriage reforms. This he did with 
characteristic vigor, absolutism and ruthlessness.743 He forced 
many Jews who had married foreign women, not only to send 
away these foreign wives, but also with them their children, born 
of these marriages. In accordance with the principle basic to the 
legislation in Deut. 23.4-7, even the offspring of marriages of 
Jews with foreign women could not be regarded as Jews.*44 This 
was, of course, the extreme of particularism and religious isola- 
tionism in Judaism. It represents a diametrical reversal of the 
principles and program which, as we have just seen, had been 
dominant in Judaism but sixty years earlier. 


at Neh, 1.2-3. 

242 Ezra 9-10, 

243 Neh. 9,1-2; 13.23-28. 

244 Deut. 7.1-11 must be recognized for various reasons as coming from 
the period 458-444 B.C. 
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In the catastrophe of 486-485 B. C. Jerusalem had been cap- 
tured by the enemy and had been laid in ruins. The walls of the 
city had been breached, the gates burned, and the Temple like- 
wise had been destroyed in considerable measure.*45 The basic 
task of Ezra, when he came to Jerusalem, for the accomplishment 
of which he, or better, no doubt, the Jewish community of Baby- 
lonia, had secured from the Persian government formal permis- 
sion and likewise provision for material support,4° was to rehabili- 
tate the Temple, burned and laid in ruins some twenty-seven 
years previously. For this restoration of the Temple the archi- 
tectural plan recorded in Ezek. 40-43 seems to have been the 
provisional pattern. If so, then it would follow that a quite drastic 
reconstruction of the Temple upon decidedly novel lines was 
contemplated. Ezra completed this task in due course of time. 
But it seems to have consisted of only a repair or rehabilitation 
of the destroyed Temple rather than a complete rebuilding, as 
at first projected. 

However, shortly after 411 B. C. the occasion seems to have 
come for a rebuilding of the Temple upon almost radically new 
lines. In 411 B. C. Johanan, the son of Joyada and the grandson 
of Elyashib, became chief priest of the Jerusalem Temple through 
a coup, or at least something of that nature. Already some thirty- 
five or more years earlier, Johanan, then certainly a very young 
man, had departed from the traditional position of his priestly 
family, and become a supporter of Ezra and his program.?47 
Apparently he had maintained this party-affiliation consistently 
and probably in defiance of his family. At the death of his father 
both he and his brother, Joshua or Jesus, were candidates for the 
succession. Joshua seemingly was supported by the native Pales- 
tinians, no doubt the numerically superior party. He enjoyed 
likewise the aggressive support of Bagoas, the then pehah, or 
Persian military governor of the land. Obviously political con- 
siderations influenced Bagoas in his support of Joshua against his 
brother. Johanan, on the other hand, enjoyed the active support 


245 Cf. Isa. 63.18; 64.9-10; Obad. 11-14; Ps. 74.1-10; 79.1-6; Neh. 1.2-4. 

246 Cf, Ezra 7.11-26. 

247 Ezra 10.6; cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’ 126 ff. 
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of the Zadokite priests and the other Babylonian exiles, who had 
returned under Ezra and Nehemiah. Their number at this time 
must have been considerable, and their social, economic and 
political influence, acquired during the governorship of Nehe- 
miah, 444-432 B. C., must have been great. 

The issue was decided through an act of violence. Johanan 
slew his brother, Joshua, in the very Temple.4* Angered by this 
defeat of his plans, and no doubt also seeing therein an oppor- 
tunity for advantageous political action, Bagoas forced his way 
into the Temple, in open defiance of the Ezranic legislation of 
Ezek. 44.9, and subsequently imposed upon the Jewish people a 
heavy tax for every lamb sacrificed in the Temple. This oppres- 
sive condition continued for seven years, until 404 B. C., when 
Darius II was succeeded by Artaxerxes II. The harsh, restrictive 
measures of Bagoas in his treatment of the Jewish people, con- 
forming no doubt to the general administrative policy of Darius 
II, were now repealed and a milder and more benignant admini- 
stration of the Jews was inaugurated. Quite probably the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian Jewish community had not a little to do 
with this change of policy. 

The repeal of the taxes upon the sacrifices in the Temple 
offered a favorable opportunity for a thorough reorganization of 
the Temple itself and of its cult and ecclesiastical administration. 
The party of the returned Babylonian exiles, undoubtedly with 
the strong backing of the influential Jewish community still in 
Babylonia, and upholding the principles and program of legalism, 
ritualism, particularism and religious isolationism which the 
Babylonian Jewish community had always fostered, had now 
definitely gained the upper hand. The returned Zadokite priests 
had now toa very considerable extent replaced the native levitical 
priests,249 who, in turn, were demoted to inferior priestly rank 


248 Probably upon Rosh Hashonah, when both men sought to perform 
the office of chief priest and to celebrate the unique and momentous rites of 
that day; cf. ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 14-24. 

249 The story of the bitter struggle between these two priestly bodies for 
the ecclesiastical control and privileges of the post-exilic Temple is too long 
and complex to be dealt with here. Its treatment too must await some more 
suitable occasion. 
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and function,?5° and were henceforth known professionally, as the 
levites. The office of kohen gadol, ‘‘high priest,’’ was now formu- 
lated and instituted.*s* The religious calendar was systematically 
reformed, largely in conformity with a pattern emanating from 
the Babylonian Jewish community,?? and apparently the sacri- 
ficial cult too underwent far-reaching modification. All this 
reorganization is recorded in the Priestly Code, and especially in 
the main stratum thereof, Pg. This Code must have been in proc- 
ess of composition or compilation in Palestine during the last 
twenty years or so, and must have been formally promulgated 
in 404 B. C. or very soon thereafter. It provides the program and 
the enabling legislation for this drastic reorganization of the 
Temple structure, its ecclesiastical administration, its cult and 
ritual, the festival calendar, and the general religious practice 
of Judaism. 

The universalistic spirit of native Palestinian Judaism was 
now definitely suppressed. Babylonian particularism and relig- 
ious isolationism had triumphed completely. Bagoas’ hostile 
and forceful penetration of the Temple, presumably into its inner- 
most recess, had violated its inherent sanctity, had outraged the 
now dominant particularistic spirit of Judaism and had created 
a practical issue. This issue was met by a complete remodeling 
and eventual reconstruction of the Temple*3 in accordance with 
the Priestly Code’s pattern of the tabernacle in the wild- 
erness, represented as having been revealed to Moses by God 
Himself.?54 The basic consideration here, which dictated all 
the major details of this reconstruction of the Temple, was 


350 Yet apparently a rank and function not quite as menial and lacking in 
priestly authority and dignity as that previously contemplated for them in 
Ezek. 44.5-14. 

2st Cf. “‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 360-377. 

252 Cf. ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 132- 
148. 

353 Of course other equally important issues also contributed to the re- 
modeling and reconstruction of the Temple, such as the propriety, and even 
the logical necessity, of making the Temple conform practically to the re- 
organization of its ecclesiastical administration, and also the very important 
consideration about to be presented. 

254 Ex, 25.8-9. 
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that it was henceforth to be looked upon as the actual abode of 
God.?55 


Although still regarded in P unqualifiedly as a universal deity, 
or rather as the universal Deity, Yahweh was also in large and 
real measure a particularistic deity, the particular God of Israel. 
With Israel He had His most immediate relations, and it was the 
object of His particular solicitude. Its worship of Him was alone 
in conformity with His wishes, as He had revealed them to Israel, 
and therefore was the only true worship of Him, and so far more 
pleasing to Him than the homage of all other nations. 

In time, and probably not too long a time, the P writers 
evolved their peculiar and characteristic system of harmoniza- 
tion of the antithetical principles of universalism and particu- 
larism. It had decided affinities with, and yet was at the same 
time the very antithesis of, the doctrine of Deutero-Isaiah. The 
latter had conceived of Israel as the ‘ebed Yahweh, ‘‘the ser- 
vant of God,” in other words the prophet-people; for ‘ebed, or 
more specifically ‘ebed Yahweh, was a long established title for 
“‘prophet.’’5° As His prophet-people its particular task was to 
bear testimony of Him and of His way of life for all men before 
the nations of the earth, that they, in turn, might learn His ways 
and come to walk in His paths, and that thereby His salvation 
might reach to the very ends of the earth and embrace all 
mankind. 

The doctrine of the Priestly Code was that Israel was to be 
unto God a kingdom of priests and a holy nation,?57 i. e., holy 
to Him, His peculiar people, in other words, standing to Him in 
a closer, more intimate relationship than any other nation or 
people. Its role, according to divine program as conceived by 
Priestly theologians and writers, was to be, not that of a prophet- 
people, but that of a priest-people. Just as the priest, particularly 
according to the ecclesiastical scheme of P, was the indispensable 


ss That in the period with which we are dealing we should refer to the 
Deity as “God” rather than as ‘‘'Yahweh,” has been convincingly demon- 
strated by my’ colleague, Professor Blank, in his very significant article, 
“Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,” HUCA, XV (1940), 1-46. 

386 Cf. Amos 3.7; cf. Blank, op. cit., 18-27. 

357 Ex. 19.6a. 
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mediator between God and ordinary men, mediated unto Him 
their worship, sacrifices and petitions, so Israel, the priest-people, 
was to be the mediator between God and all the other nations, 
the lay nations, as they might well be called. And just as the 
priest was the agent of atonement and reconciliation between 
layman and God, so Israel, the priest-people, was to be the agent 
of atonement and reconciliation between God and all the other 
more or less errant and sinful nations. Manifestly the Priestly 
Code “‘ecclesiasticized’”’ Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of Israel as the 
“servant” and of universal divine salvation to be achieved 
through his faithful service. 

It is self-evident that these P theologians and writers still 
conceived of God in a strictly universalistic sense. Yet, as has 
been said, He was for them at the same time to an extreme degree, 
and probably in a very realistic sense, a particularistic deity. 
With Israel he had particular and intimate relations, such as He 
had with no other people. Israel was His own people, just as He 
was Israel’s own God. What more fitting therefore than that the 
principle should now prevail that such a God, despite His 
acknowledged universalism, should be regarded as dwelling, not 
in heaven, where His particular relations to one people could 
have no adequate expression, but in the midst of that very people 
itself, and in the one, single Temple consecrated to His name, 
located not only in the very center of that people’s land, but even 
in the very center of the entire earth?*5* This principle now be- 
came firmly established and found concrete expression in the 
Priestly Code, 

The tabernacle in the wilderness, the pattern of which, so it 
was represented in P, emanated from God Himself, as was but 
proper, and which, in turn, was but the pattern for the now 
reconstructed Temple, was actually God’s dwelling-place on 
earth. In it He abode in the very midst of His people and at the 
very center of His world. In it He was enthroned as King, prob- 


28 That the concept of Jerusalem, and especially of the Temple Mount, 
as the very center, the navel, of the earth, which played such an important 
role in later eschatological speculation and apocalyptic literature, was current 
in Palestinian Judaism already early in the fifth century B. C., I have demon- 
strated in ‘‘Psalm 48,’’ 80-86. 
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ably as universal King,’59 in a special, innermost chamber, “‘the 
holy of holies,’ seated upon His throne, the ark, now called 
specifically ‘the ark of testimony,’’® upon the golden ‘‘mercy- 
seat,’’ and beneath the outspread wings of the two cherubim. 
There He dwelt eternally in august solitude. Into His austere 
presence only one mortal might come, the high priest, and that 
only once a year, upon the New Year’s Day,?® and that too only 
when enveloped in a thick cloud of incense, that he might not 
inadvertently gaze upon the actual face of God and so meet his 
death.?® 

Thus it was that the tabernacle in the wilderness now came 
to be known as the miSkan, the ‘‘dwelling-place,” the dwelling- 
place of Yahweh in the midst of His people, Israel.?% But this 
was not at all the name originally employed for the tabernacle 
in the Priestly Code. Originally in P the tabernacle was designated 
as the ’ohel mo‘ed, the place where God met with His people, or 
with their natural representative and mediator with the Deity, 
the high-priest. According to Ex. 25.22; 30.6, 36; Num. 17.19 the 
precise place where God would meet with the people was just 
before the veil which separated the holy of holies, the particular 


9 Rather than as merely King of Israel. 

260 nyayn pox. Is there in this name perhaps some evidence of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s concept of Israel, the prophet-people, as God’s witnesses, bearing 
unto all nations testimony of Him and His way of life? The “testimony” within 
the ark was undoubtedly believed to be the decalogue, inscribed according 
to ancient tradition, upon the two sacred stones, and especially the decalogue 
in its final, amplified P version, as recorded in Ex. 20.2-17 (note especially 
v. 11). In this form the decalogue was not particularistically Israelite or 
Jewish in character, but was decidedly universalistic, as if intended by God 
to constitute, in part at least, a way of life for all men. Note also that according 
to Gen. 1.1-2.4 (cf. ‘The Sources of the Creation Story’) the Sabbath was 
instituted already at creation and long before the emergence of the Israelite 
people, quite as if God had intended it to be observed by all mankind. Note 
also the legislation in Gen. 9.1-6 and the late tradition based thereon of the 
seven so-called Noachidian laws, to be observed by all mankind. 

Later the Day of Atonement; cf. “The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’”’ 22-58. 

26 Lev. 16.2 ff. and cf. Lauterbach, “A Significant Controversy between 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees,” HUCA, IV (1927), 173-205. 

3 Ex. 25.8 f.; 38.21 and passim. 
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dwelling-place of God, from the so-called “‘holies,’’ the main 
section of the interior of the tabernacle. But according to Ex. 
29.42-43 the meeting-place of God with the people was at the 
door of the tent of meeting itself, and not at all at the veil. There 
seems to be a basic contradiction here; but it is easily resolved. 
Ex. 29.42-43 belongs unquestionably to one of the earliest strata 
of Pg, and was written undoubtedly before 411 B. C., before the 
architectural plan of the tabernacle, with the holy of holies as 
the innermost part of the sanctuary, was conceived of, and when 
the tabernacle was still looked upon merely as a large tent of 
sacred character, but not yet the permanent abiding-place of 
God. Ex. 25.22; 30.6, 36; Num. 17.19 belong to the later and 
main stratum of Pg, in which the original, simple tent-plan of 
the sanctuary has been redrawn, and provision has been made 
for the holy of holies. This later picture represents obviously a 
purposed and radical departure from what was undoubtedly the 
earlier concept, still well known to the first P writers, of the tent- 
sanctuary of Yahweh in the wilderness. It was this drastic recon- 
struction of the earlier picture which .transformed this tent- 
sanctuary from the ’ohel mo‘ed, as it was known to the first P 
writers, to the miSkan or dwelling-place of God in the midst of 
His people, as the sacred tent was conceived by the later P 
writers.?4 

264 In developing their picture of the miSkan these P writers revived with 
it the old figure of the ark. They remembered the old tradition of the ark 
lodged in the debir of the first Temple, a box-like structure containing the 
two tablets of the decalogue; and so they coined for it, in all likelihood, with 
a distinct dependence upon Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of Israel’s divinely 
appointed role as God’s witnesses, the new title, ntym y178, “the ark of testi- 
mony.” But they remembered also another ancient and reliable historic 
tradition, viz., that in the debir of the first Temple, immediately after its 
erection, Yahweh’s golden throne had once stood, with Yahweh Himself con- 
ceived as seated thereon (cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, III,” 105 ff.). Accordingly and 
quite naturally they transformed the ark into something more than the mere 
box-like container of the two ‘‘tablets of testimony.’’ They gave to it a heavy, 
golden lid, the kapporet, attached to which were the two cherubim with out- — 
spread wings, already present, though with different attachment, in the debir 
of Solomon’s Temple (I Ki. 6.23-28; 8.6-7). Thus they made out of the ark the 
throne of Yahweh. In a way the circle of thought-evolution was now com- 
pleted, and once again Yahweh, or God, was conceived as seated or dwelling 
enthroned, as the world-King, in the innermost section of His Temple. 
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But it is clear that neither the concept of the tent-sanctuary 
in the wilderness nor yet the name ’ohel mo‘ed nor the concept 
that it was at the door or entrance to this tent-shrine that the 
Deity met with the proper representative of His people were 
original with these earliest P writers. All this they had received 
from an older, pre-exilic tradition and literary record. This record 
we find in the J Code. Ex. 33.7-11 records Moses’ established 
procedure with the ’ohel mo‘ed. These vv. have no actual con- 
nection with what immediately precedes.?® The ’ohel mo‘ed 
appears suddenly and without any antecedent record of its fabri- 
cation or nature, as a well known and accepted cult-object, and 
only Moses’ formal, ritual procedure with it is described. 

Moses is the regular priest of the ‘ohel mo‘ed. It is primarily 
an instrument for consultation with Yahweh, in other words for 
divination. Moses is therefore the oracular priest, the kohen 
moreh of II Chron. 15.3.7 The origin of the ’ohel mo‘ed is here 
definitely assigned to the desert period and to Moses specifically. 
Moses, so the passage records, would regularly set up the ’ohel 
mo‘ed, at Israel’s successive camping-places upon its journey 
through the wilderness, outside the camp, and even at some dis- 


265 So also Sellin (op. cit., 168) and Gressmann (in ZA W, 40 [1922], 86). 
Ex. 33.4-6 describes the making of some object of primary religious import, 
though what it was is not stated, and is indicated only most loosely and 
vaguely. It was made out of the personal ornaments and jewels of the people. 
Certainly this was not the ’ohel mo‘'ed (cf. below, note 290). It is difficult even 
to correlate this with the fabrication of the ark, as some scholars have inter- 
preted it. The apparent parallelism with Ex. 32.2-4 would suggest that what 
was made from these personal ornaments and jewels was an idol, similar to the 
golden calf. Yet it is impossible to ascribe the fabrication of such an idol to 
Moses. Moreover, it is noteworthy that according to Ex. 32.2-4 the ‘people 
had already divested themselves of their ornaments and jewels. Actually 
therefore Ex. 33.4-6 seems to offer, not a new narrative at all, but rather a 
parallel version of the golden calf episode recorded in detail in Ex. 32. In 
this, however, not Aaron, but Moses, was the chief actor. Apparently the 
narrative here, whatever its details may have been, has been suppressed 
almost completely in favor of the parallel golden calf narrative in Ex. 32. 

66 That II Chron. 15,3 is distinctly reminiscent of, and probably is even 
patterned after, Hos. 3.4 is self-evident. It is noteworthy therefore that 
mn 82d) AM yma Ndd of II Chron. 15.3 corresponds closely in form and even 
more closely in thought to oD1n) NX Vs) of Hos. 3.4. 
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tance therefrom.”*’ Moses himself, in his capacity of oracular 
priest, would go out from the camp to the ’ohel mo‘ed in order to 
consult Yahweh. Likewise whoever desired a revelation from 
Yahweh would accompany Moses thither, while the rest of the 
people, remaining in their tents, could follow Moses with their 
gaze and, impliedly, observe his entire procedure. When Moses 
had entered the sacred tent, the Deity would descend, in the 
form of the pillar of cloud, to the door of the tent, and there 
would converse with Moses, standing within the tent, face to 
face, just as one man speaks to another. And when Moses, having 
received the divine revelation, would leave the sacred tent in 
order to return to the camp, his youthful apprentice,” who was 
presumably learning the technique of the oracular priest, would 
remain within the ’ohel mo‘ed, obviously so that there might 
always be some properly trained oracular priest present to receive 
the divine revelation, whenever Yahweh would choose to speak. 
The role of this young apprentice within the sacred tent is, of 
course, identical with that of the youthful Samuel before the ark 
in the sanctuary at Shiloh. 

This is practically all that we know of the ’ohel mo‘ed as it 
appears in the J Code; for subsequent J narratives merely confirm 
what is here stated, of the location of the sacred tent outside the 
camp, of Yahweh descending in the form of the pillar of cloud, 
and of the door of the tent as the place of meeting between Moses 
and the Deity.” 

That this picture of the ’ohel mo‘ed and of the manner of func- 
tioning with it, at least in its present form, is none too old, cer- 
tainly not older than the middle of the eighth century B. C., is 
evidenced by its universalistic background. The immediate 


267 In precisely the same manner as, as we have seen (above, note 186), 
the Bedouin marriage-tent is regularly pitched at some distance from the 
camp. 

268 In Ex. 33.11 specifically designated as Joshua b. Nun; but this is 
probably here, just as it is certainly in Num. 11.28, a harmonistic gloss. 

29 That Ex. 34.29-35 is but loosely related to the account of the ’ohel 
mo‘ed in Ex. 33.7-11, and is at the most only a quite late legendary and 
theological outgrowth of this account, cf. ‘Moses with the Shining Face,” 
HUCA, II (1925), 1-27. However, for a possible modification of this general 
conclusion so far as vv. 34-35 are concerned cf. below, note 290. 
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implication of the constantly recurring motif, that Yahweh de- 
scends to the door of the sanctuary, in the form of the pillar of 
cloud, in order to confer with Moses, is that normally He dwells 
somewhere aloft, presumably in heaven. But, as we have already 
indicated, the concept of Yahweh dwelling in heaven, rather than 
in the Temple at Jerusalem which, as we have seen, prevailed 
in the younger stratum of Pg, or of Yahweh dwelling upon a 
sacred mountain out in the desert, as the older and more primitive 
concept, current at least as late as the time of Elijah, i. e., about 
860 B. C.,?7° ran, implies a positive universalism, which could, 
at the very best, not be much older than the time of Amos.?7! 
Moreover, it is certain that the J writers did not invent the 
institution of the ’ohel mo‘ed, but that, precisely as with the P 
writers, with them also both the specific name and also their 
account of Moses’ procedure with this tent-shrine were based 
upon a definite knowledge of a still older institution in Israel, a 
tent-shrine, of which Moses was the oracular priest, and which 
was both the place and the instrument of Yahweh’s revelation 
of His will and purpose to His people. In this connection we 
naturally think immediately of the tent-shrine erected in Jeru- 
salem by David??? as the sanctuary of the national Yahweh, 


270 Cf. “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ 32-39 and ‘“‘Amos 
Studies, III,’’ 187-190. . 

2% Corroboration of this conclusion may be seen in the narrative of 
Num. 11.29, in which the ’ohel mo‘ed plays an integral part; for the pious wish 
there put into Moses’ mouth, ‘‘Would that all of Yahweh’s people were 
prophets, that Yahweh would put His spirit upon them,” implies a concept 
of the nature, function and manner of divine call of the prophet altogether 
different from those of the professional prophet, which apparently found its 
first positive expression in Amos 3.3-8; cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, I,”’ 29-67. 

272 IT Sam. 6.17; I Ki. 2.28, 29, 30; I Chron. 15.1; II Chron. 1.4; 2.13; 
Ps. 15.1; 27.5, 6; 61.5; also Ezek. 41.1; I Chron. 9.23; also the import of the 
terms, bax and *bnx in the symbolic names, nbnx and mabnx (Ezek. 23.4 ff.), 
moadax (Gen. 36.2 f.) and awbnx (Ex. 31.6; 35.34; 36.1, 2; 38.23); also the 
Phoenician name, byabax, and the Sabaean names, annybax and dxbnx, cited 
by May, ‘“‘Ephod and Ariel,’”” AJSL, LVI (1939), 54, note 53. May calls 
attention likewise (ibid., 59, note 81) to the fact that in the Ras Shamra 
legend of Dan’el (No. II, Col. V, 11.32 f.). bax and niswo are employed in 
synonymous parallelism for the habitation of the god, K8r = Hyn. Likewise in 
Dan’el, No. I, 11.212, 222 odnmx is used ina passage which deals with divination 
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whom his creation of the united Israelite nation had called into 
being. Unquestionably this national tent-sanctuary in Jerusalem 
was erected by David because, with his pastoral background, 
this seemed the normal and proper kind of a sanctuary to erect 
in honor of Yahweh, Yahweh being to David, because of the 
pastoral background of David’s childhood, not a native Pales- 
tinian deity but primarily a pastoral deity, whose origin and 
quite probably whose true home were still to be found out in the 
desert.?73 For David, with his shepherd point of view, the natural 
and proper sanctuary of Yahweh was, not a magnificent temple, 
built of wood and stone and magnificently decorated, but a 
simple tent-shrine, such as his ancestors must have known in 
their pastoral life, and still earlier in the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic periods of their cultural evolution. The supplanting of 
David's tent-sanctuary by Solomon’s magnificent temple marked 
the beginning of an altogether new economic and cultural epoch 
in Israel’s history, an epoch of which this temple, of new and 
revolutionary style, was the actual symbol.?%4 

Yet while there were undoubtedly close affinities between 
David’s tent-sanctuary at Jerusalem and the original ’ohel mo‘ed, 
still they were by no means identical. The name, ’ohel mo‘ed, was 
apparently never applied to David’s tent-sanctuary; nor was that 
an ohel mo‘ed in the strict meaning of the term. Rather that was 
primarily a sanctuary, even a temple, though still in tent-shape. 
It was a sanctuary in the larger sense, like the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, in which the ark was deposited, or, with even greater and 
more significant similarity, like the Kaaba at Mekka, in which 
too the betyls or images of many pre-islamic deities were collected 


procedure. All these references confirm our major hypothesis, viz. that the 
sacred tent, conceived both as the housing of the gods and also as an instrument 
of oracular divination was current, not only among the Sabaeans but also 
among the Phoenicians of the 15th century B. C., and undoubtedly also among 
their primitive, nomadic, Semitic ancestors. 

273 In fact, as we have just pointed out, even one hundred and fifty years 
after David, Elijah, likewise a shepherd, and probably a Kenite as well, 
feeling the need of immediate, personal communion with Yahweh, fled into 
the desert, to the ‘mountain of Yahweh,” where obviously he still conceived 
of Yahweh as actually dwelling; cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, III,” 186 ff. 

274 _Tbid., 59-81; 100-134. 
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and deposited,?75 in order thus to give concrete expression to the 
principle of the all-inclusiveness and absolute unity of Allah, and 
to establish likewise that these particular deities had themselves 
ceased to exist, were all either absorbed in or supplanted by 
Allah. David’s tent-sanctuary at Jerusalem, precisely like the 
Kaaba, had much of the nature of a national pantheon. And, 
again like the Kaaba, it too implied that all the old, tribal Yah- 
wehs, and particularly those whose ancient cult-objects, such as 
the ark, the ephod of Benjamin, and the brazen serpent, were 
now deposited in the national shrine, had been absorbed in, 
identified with and supplanted by the national Yahweh of 
united Israel. 

On the other hand, the original ’ohel mo‘ed was, strictly speak- 
ing, not so much a tent-sanctuary as a simple tent-shrine, one in 
which, undoubtedly, a deity, Yahweh, was thought to reside, 
which was used for purposes of divination and oracular decision, 
whose oracular priest Moses was, and the origin of which was to 
be found, not in Palestine, but out in the desert, in the period of 
tribal sojourn there before entrance into Palestine. But these 
considerations all point to the unmistakable conclusion that this 
original ’ohel mo‘ed was but another kubbe, and actually a very — 
early form thereof, and that the name, ’ohel mo‘ed, was, again, 
not a generic term, but rather the proper name of this particular 
kubbe or ephod, just as we have seen that ’*ron Yahweh was the 
proper name of another particular object of that same class in 
ancient Israel and as al-Markabd is the name of the kubbe or ‘otfe 
of the Ruwala Bedouin today. Just why this particular kubbe 
was Called ’ohel mo‘ed, is not clear, for certainly in the original 
concept, it was not Yahweh who met with Moses at the door of 
the tent-shrine, but rather Moses who met with Yahweh, and 
not at the door merely, but within the tent.?7 


27s Cf. Lammens, op. cit., 142-145. 

27° For certainly, if Yahweh was thought to dwell permanently within 
this sacred tent, just as Al-Lat, Al‘Uzza and other deities were thought to 
dwell within their respective kubbes, then the tradition that Moses would 
meet with Yahweh at the door of the ‘ohel mo‘ed, with the implication that 
this was the reason for this specific name for this sacred tent, must have been 
the invention of the J writers, growing out of their theological doctrine that 
Yahweh actually dwelt, not within the tent, but in heaven. In connection 
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One consideration in particular points directly and convinc- 
ingly to the identification of the ’ohel mo‘ed with the later, pre- 
islamic kubbe. Despite its relatively late date and the very long 
interval which therefore separated it from the original and his- 
toric ’ohel mo‘ed, the Priestly Code preserved the tradition that 
its ’ohel mo‘ed, even in the elaborate form in which it conceived 
of this sacred tent, was to be made of leather and dyed red.?77 
But, as we have learned, these were two of the constant and 
unfailing characteristics of the kubbe. That the ’ohel mo‘ed was 
a kubbe, or at least an early forerunner thereof, can no longer be 
doubted. 

Despite the implication of I Sam. 2.27—28 and also of Deut. 
33.8, Moses himself had no immediate association with the ark, 
nor yet with the ephod of Benjamin, nor with any ephod or kubbe 
other than the ’ohel mo‘ed. With it his association is inseparable. 
The ’ohel mo‘ed cannot be interpreted correctly without corre- 
lating it with Moses as its oracular priest, its kohen moreh. More- 
over, as we have seen, all the biblical evidence points unmis- 
takably to the conclusion that the ’ohel mo‘ed was of specifically 
desert origin. 

And still one other circumstance of historical significance do 
we note in connection with the ’ohel mo‘ed, viz., that never?78 do 
we hear of betyls or images associated with it. From the very 


with the question of the original implication of the name, ‘ohel mo‘ed, a pas- 
sage from Ibn Doraid (Kitab al Ishtigaq [ed. Wiistenfeld], 215), to which my 
attention was first called by my good friend, Dr. Joshua Finkel, and which 
I subsequently found cited by Lammens (op. cit., 135), is of great interest, to 
say the very least; Jl gyal Pee) 4.5 e+) atoll} oe Gl! res 
0 gale) SI L Or s5\la.J] 45 \4J. “And these nobles in the ‘Days 
of Ignorance’ had a kubbe, which was called ‘the Kubbe of Refuge,’ because 
to whoever entered it they granted asylum.’’ The similarity between the 
names, 7y10 bax or tyi0n bax and salen) 45 is more than striking. Can it be 
that early Arabic tradition had some vague reminiscence of the name, 191» bar, 
and interpreted 11» as from a stem, ly — ale, “to seek refuge?”’ If so, regard- 
less of whether this etymology be correct, it follows that these early Arabs 
must have identified the ‘ohel mo‘ed with their kubbe. 

277 Ex, 26.14; 36.19; 39.34. 

278 Unless we except the possible implication of Ex. 33.4-6, suggested in 
note 265. 
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beginning the cult of Yahweh connected with the ’ohel mo‘ed, 
and therefore with Moses, appears to have been imageless. This 
is a matter of deep historic import; for the question of the origin 
of the imageless worship of Yahweh, so characteristic of the 
official worship of Him, at least in Judah, from the time of the 
first reformation, tha in the fifteenth year of Asa, in 899 B. C.,?79 
has as yet not found a satisfactory answer. The command ir 
Ex. 34.17, ‘‘“Gods of molten metal thou shalt not make for thy- 
self,’’ the second command in the Kenite Code,?*° obviously repre- 
sents no innovation, but merely reduces to formal legislation, in 
the name of Yahweh, what had long been regarded as a basic 
institution of His true worship, at least in the Southern Kingdom. 
As I have indicated elsewhere,?® this particular command was 
directed immediately against the presence of the golden image 
of the enthroned Yahweh in the Jerusalem Temple. One of the 
major results of this successful reformation was the destruction 
of this image and the substitution for it of the ancient ark of 
Ephraim as the chief cult-object within the Temple. It follows 
therefore that the antipathy to the use of images in the worship 
of Yahweh within the Southern Kingdom is older than the erec- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. Undoubtedly David conformed strictly 
to this principle,?* and the origin of this deep-rooted antipathy, 
which exerted such a distinctive and compelling influence upon 


279 Cf. ‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ 98-119. 

480 Thid,, 57, 71-73. 

a8 “Amos Studies, III,” 100-134. 

382 The presence of the teraphim in David’s house at the time of his 
marriage with Michal (I Sam. 19.13 ff.) may not be regarded as disproving 
this statement; cf. above, note 222. Neither may we regard the presence in 
the tent-sanctuary of David at Jerusalem of various originally tribal cult- 
objects, such as the ark of Ephraim, the ephod of Benjamin, or even the 
brazen serpent (cf. II Ki. 18.4) as further disproof of this statement, any 
more than the reputed presence of the three hundred and sixty idols in the 
Kaaba at Mekka qualifies in any way Islam’s absolute prohibition of the cult 
of idols. As has been pointed out (above, note 149), these various tribal cult- 
objects were collected by David and deposited in his national sanctuary at 
Jerusalem primarily, if not solely, for political reasons and not at all for pur- 
poses of actual worship. There is not the slightest reason to doubt that the 

- official cult of the national Yahweh in David’s tent-sanctuary at Jerusalem 
was imageless. 
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the subsequent development of the religion of Israel and upon 
later Judaism, must be sought in the pre-Davidic period. But, 
as we have learned, an imageless worship of Yahweh was not at 
all the rule among the various tribes of Israel in the pre-Davidic 
period. We have investigated the tribal cult-objects of Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Benjamin and Dan and found them in every case to 
have been primarily either images or betyls, in other words 
teraphim housed within ephods. We have also had reason to 
assume that other tribes too had ephods as their tribal cult- 
objects and instruments of divination, and this, in turn, implies 
that each tribe had its image or betyl, its teraphim, as the con- 
crete representation of its tribal Yahweh. 

Only in the tribe of Judah, the dominant tribe in the Southern 
federation of tribes which was called into existence by David,?* 
and which became, after the division of the Kingdom, the nucleus 
of the Southern Kingdom, was the representation of Yahweh by 
an image or a betyl forbidden so absolutely by tradition and 
established custom and doctrine, that we hear of no image what- 
ever in its tribal cult. And while there is no direct proof which 
associates the original ’ohel mo‘ed with Judah, there is sufficient 
indirect evidence to warrant the assumption that it was actually 
the cult-object, the kubbe or ephod, but imageless, of that tribe. 

Of particular significance in this connection is the fact that, 
on the one hand, as we have noted, Moses is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the original ’ohel mo‘ed, and, on the other hand, that, 
also, as we have already noted, Jud. 18.30 indicates unmistakably 
that the grandson of Moses had been living at Bethlehem of 
Judah, among the clans of Judah; and this, in turn, suggests very 
strongly that Moses himself had actually dwelt there, and so had 
enjoyed relations of utmost intimacy and undoubtedly also of 
priestly authority with these same clans of Judah. Moses was 
unquestionably the leader of that federation of Israelite clans 
which, very soon after the exodus from Egypt and the solemni- 
zation of the covenant with Yahweh at the ‘‘mountain of Yah- 
weh”’ in the Sinaitic wilderness, effected an entrance into Canaan 
from the south.?%4 


283 Cf. I Sam. 25; 30.26-31. 
284 ‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 49-51. 
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This federation included a small group of Levites, still obvi- 
ously in a tribal, or at least a clan, state, and not yet dispersed 
as priestly officiants among the various tribes of Israel, and also 
Kenites, Judahites, Simeonites and Calebites.?8§° Apparently 
Moses himself had succeeded in bringing this federation of clans, 
or at least the Judahite clans of this federation, as far north as 
Bethlehem. There they had established themselves in permanent 
residence; and there, it is clear, Moses and his Levite fellow- 
clansmen had settled down among these Judahites and found 
security for themselves; and from there, as we have pointed out, 
in the course of the next two generations various individual 
Levites had migrated in order to seek for themselves opportun- 
ities to function among the other tribes of Israel in a priestly 
capacity, since they had speedily come to be regarded as particu- 
larly expert in the techniques of divination and consultation of 
the oracle of Yahweh. This technique they must have acquired 
as an inheritance from their great ancestor, Moses, the kohen 
moreh of the original ’ohel mo‘ed. That this original ’ohel mo‘ed 
was associated with Judah from the very moment of its entrance 
into Palestine from the south, and that in it Moses functioned 
as the oracular priest of the clans of Judah, we need no longer 
doubt. This office of Moses as the kohen of the ’ohel mo‘ed will 
account completely for his role as the leader of the federated 
clans, which invaded and gradually conquered southern Palestine, 
for, as we have seen, the kahin, or the rabb el-kubbe, was regarded 
as the head of his clan or tribe by the pre-islamic Arabs; and 
Moses is here functioning in precisely the same capacity. In a 
very literal sense it could be said that it was through the favor 
and active support of Yahweh, whose will was communicated to 
these federated clans through Moses, His oracular priest, with 
the ’ohel mo‘ed as his oracular instrument, that these clans had 


%s Cf. Jud. 1.4-21. These vv. constitute a unified narrative, as the men- 
tion of Judah in v. 19 indicates. The paragraph, as it obviously is, records, 
though not at all in strictly chronological order, the manner in which Southern 
Palestine, as far north as Jerusalem, was gradually wrested from its earlier 
Canaanite inhabitants by Judah. The passage affirms that in this conquest 
Calebites, Simeonites and Kenites, the latter the kinsmen of Moses through 
his marriage with the sister of Hobab, their kahin, were federated with Judah. 
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successfully invaded southern Palestine and established their 
permanent residence there. 

But here the pressing question arises, how shall we account 
for an imageless ephod or kubbe, such as the ’ohel mo‘ed undoubt- 
edly was? We have learned that the ephod or the kubbe was 
merely the tent-housing of the teraphim, of the betyls or images, 
which were themselves, or else were the visible representations 
of, the tribal Yahwehs or other deities. The very idea of an image- 
less. tent-shrine seems therefore altogether anomalous. However, 
this imageless tent-shrine, such as the ’ohel mo‘ed was, has one 
significant and illuminating parallel; for, as we have learned, the 
rise of Islam did not immediately terminate the employment of 
the kubbe. Manifestly it was not so much the kubbe itself to which 
Islam objected, as the images or betyls which had been regularly 
housed therein. Accordingly, as we have seen, at the critical 
Battle of Siffin, Moawiyya did not hesitate to take a kubbe with 
him into battle in order to ensure victory for himself and his 
army; but this kubbe was empty. Also, as we have likewise learned 
the institution of the kubbe has never died out completely in 
Islamic practice. It survives still today in the mahmal and the 
‘otfe; but within these two modern forms of the primitive Semitic 
- sacred tent in place of the ancient images or betyls we find either 
a woman of exalted rank or else a copy, or even two copies, of 
the Koran or of some other book of high religious authority 
among the Moslems. The discontinuance of the use of images or 
betyls in connection with the kubbe was the result of an icono- 
clastic religious reformation, such as, in one sense, Islam actually 
was. 

Inasmuch as the ancient Israelite tent-shrine seems to have 
been likewise associated with images or betyls, we must conclude 
that the complete absence of images from the ’ohel mo‘ed of Judah 
was likewise the result of an iconoclastic reformation, probably 
the very first such reformation in the history of religion. This 
reformation must, of course, be associated with Moses, and must 
be regarded as one of his greatest actual historical achievements, 
perhaps the very greatest, which established for the subsequent 
religion of Israel and for Judaism eventually one of its most dis- 
tinctive basic principles. In this sense Moses was truly the founder 
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of the characteristic worship of Yahweh and of the religion of 
Israel. From this historical nucleus it was a simple and natural 
procedure for evolving tradition and eventual literary records to 
ascribe to Moses all the significant innovations and distinctive 
religious institutions, principles and practices which Israel grad- 
ually developed in its religious unfolding; and particularly from 
his role as kohen moreh, oracular priest of Yahweh, with the ’ohel 
mo‘ed as the instrument of divination, to conceive of Moses and 
to represent him in literary records as the great lawgiver of Israel, 
as the medium of revelation by Yahweh to Israel of His divine 
law. And if it seem to some too venturesome to ascribe to Moses, 
in the second half of the thirteenth century B. C., the leadership 
in an actual iconoclastic reformation, we must remind them that 
actually in 899 B. C., but a little more than three hundred years 
after Moses, we actually have precisely such a reformation, and 
that too with all the implications that this was by no means the 
first such iconoclastic reformation in Israel’s history. 

And if it be asked, how could Moses possibly have come at the 
idea of an imageless tent-shrine and the principle that Yahweh 
must be represented by no image nor betyl, we can answer only 
by conjecture; for obviously our sources are most meager. Yet 
conjecture is not difficult. Certainly Moses could not have become 
acquainted with the tent-shrine in Egypt, for, as is now com- 
pletely apparent, it is not only a distinctively primitive Semitic 
religious institution, but is also definitely the creation of a desert 
environment. It follows therefore that Moses could have become 
acquainted with the tent-shrine only in a desert milieu; and this, 
in turn, points to the period of his contact with the Kenites and 
of his marriage with the sister of Hobab, their priest-chieftain. 

That Yahweh, or rather the Yahweh of Moses, who was 
adopted as their deity by the clans or tribes which emerged from 
Egypt, was originally the particular clan or tribal deity of the 
Kenites, I have endeavored to establish in an earlier study.?® 
That this Yahweh was the deity whose priest, kRohen, Hobab was, 
is self-evident. And equally self-evident is it that it was from 
Hobab that Moses must have learned of Yahweh and of the 


286 “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch;” cf. also Budde, Die Religion 
des Volkes Israel bis zur Verbannung, 1-31. 
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manner of His worship.?*7 That as chieftain and kohen of his clan 
or tribe Hobab must have possessed a tent-shrine, must have 
been, in other words, and to use the later Arabic term, a rabb 
kubbe or rabb bait, is an altogether reasonable conjecture. And 
that it was from Hobab that Moses borrowed the institution of | 
the tent-shrine and also learned the technique of divination as 
kohen in connection with this tent-shrine is an equally reasonable 
inference.?88 That the tent-shrine or éphod of Hobab contained 
a betyl, or two betyls, or even an image or two images, of Yah- 
weh is a further reasonable inference; for there is no ground what- 
ever for believing that the abolition of the betyls or images from 
the tent-shrine had been achieved already by the. Kenites. Rather 
there is every reason to believe that it was Moses himelf who, 
in borrowing from the Kenites Yahweh and His worship and the 
particular institution of the tent-shrine, removed from the latter 
all betyls or images, and so instituted the principle, which later 
became basic, first for Judah, and then, in course of time, for all 
Israel, that Yahweh, eventually the national god of Israel, must 
under no condition be represented by betyl or image of any kind. 
If this chain of argument be correct, and it seems altogether 
natural and reasonable, then the formulation and successful 
inauguration of this principle would be one of the actual and 
distinctive achievements of Moses, which would in a very real 
sense justify the role, which tradition has ascribed to him, of 
founder of the religion of Israel and its first and great priestly 
interpreter of the oracle of Yahweh and lawgiver in His name.7*? 


287 This is the particular implication of Ex. 18.9-11; cf. ibid., 127-135. 

288 Whether noaxn of Ex. 18.7 refers to the tent of Moses or to the tent- 
shrine of Yahweh, the ‘ohel mo‘ed, is, of course, not at all certain. More prob- 
ably it refers to the 'ohel mo‘ed; cf. below, note 290. 

289 Some further, though, it must be admitted, inconsequential, sub- 
stantiation of our hypothesis that the 'ohel mo‘ed was in origin a primitive 
Semitic tent-shrine of the ephod or kubbe type, just as were the ark and the 
ephods of Benjamin, Dan and Manasseh, may be seen perhaps in the manifest 
confusion between the ’ohel mo‘ed, here located in Shiloh, and the ark, which 
was regularly deposited there, in Josh. 18.1; 19.51 (both passages late P 
writings). 

Dr. Joshua Finkel has directed my attention to another possible point 
of contact between the ’ohel mo‘ed, the ark and the Arabic kubbe. That the 
‘Holy of holies” within the tabernacle in the wilderness and in the later 
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The occasion for the making and setting-up of the ’ohel mo‘ed 
is easily imagined. It must have been after the exodus from 


Temple at Jerusalem was actually regarded basically as a tent or tent-shrine, 
is suggested by the two veils, or parokot, which covered its opening towards 
the main portion of the sanctuary. Tosefta Shekalim (ed. Zuckermandel), 
178, bottom, (cf. Yalkut Shim‘oni, 375; these references I owe to the kindness 
of my colleague, Professor Alexander Guttmann) records the fact that, assum- 
ing that it had become ritually defiled during the course of the year just ended, 
the outer one of these two veils was removed every Yom Kippur, the second 
veil was unfolded in its stead, and a new veil was provided to replace this 
latter veil. Dr. Finkel has correlated this ceremony with the annual change 
of the covering of the Kaaba (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, I, 5). Certainly 
the covering of the Kaaba gives to it too, and probably this was purposed 
originally, the semblance of a tent-sanctuary (so also Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentums?, 73). Similarly, in the first century of Islam the tent 
or kubbe of Mohtar, when it accompanied the army into battle, was mounted 
upon a mule and was covered with rich cloths of silk and brocade (Lammens, 
op. cit., 125). In this connection we think too of the ark, as conceived by P, 
when on the march, protected by a covering of leather, over which was spread 
a blue robe (Num. 4.6; cf. also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, III, 157). As 
these P writers thus represented it, the ark thus arrayed upon the march, must 
have been strikingly similar in appearance to the mahmal in its gala attire. 

A word may be said here in conclusion concerning my earlier hypothesis 
that the “tent of meeting’’ was patterned after the sacred cave upon the 
“mountain of Yahweh”’ in the desert (‘‘The Tent of Meeting’). That this 
“mountain of Yahweh,” with the cave upon it, was known to and revered by 
the Kenites, I have endeavored to show (‘‘The Oldest Document of the 
Hexateuch,”’ 32-39; ‘‘Amos Studies, III,’’ 167-194). That the Yahweh of the 
mountain was the Yahweh of the Kenites is self-understood (cf. Ex. 3.1), as 
is also the fact that this mountain was regarded as His permanent abode 
and the cave perhaps, in che earliest form of the tradition, as the particular 
spot where He was always to be found. Certainly the primitive Semitic tent- 
shrine was regarded as the housing or abiding-place of the god or gods asso- 
ciated with it. Undoubtedly too it was patterned after the tent in which the 
nomad Semite himself normally dwelt. The tent was, of course, the type of 
dwelling best suited to the desert wanderings or migrations characteristic of 
the nomadic life. But it is not at all improbable that the tent, with its single 
entrance or opening, was itself in origin but a man-made replica of the cave, 
undoubtedly a much earlier type of human residence, the use of which in the 
most primitive Semitic world and its cultural antecedents is well authenticated. 
It is therefore a hypothesis not at all improbable, that the primitive Semitic 
tent-shrine, the Israelite ephod, was patterned, even though somewhat re- 
motely, after the sacred cave; and the ephod of the Kenites in particular 
after the sacred cave upon the mountain in the desert so intimately linked 
with the cult of the Kenite Yahweh. 
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Egypt, but so soon thereafter that the memory of that great 
deliverance and the consciousness that it was Yahweh, or more 
specifically the particular Yahweh of the Kenites, a deity hitherto 
unknown to those clans which had emerged from Egypt, who 
had wrought this deliverance in their behalf, were still strong 
upon the people. With this to them new Deity they had entered 
into covenant at His sacred mountain out in the desert, whereby 
He had undertaken to become their god, and they, in turn, had 
agreed to become His people and to worship Him and Him alone. 
With this moment a new clan or tribal federation had come into 
existence, which, in considerable measure, superseded all earlier 
clan or tribal organization of the constituents of this federation; 
and for them as a federation the worship of a new deity had 
begun. This was the logical moment for the creation and inaugu- 
ration of the proper symbol of this new deity and this new tribal 
federation, a new ephod, in other words. It must have been upon 
just this occasion, precisely as the biblical tradition records, and 
at just this place that Moses, the leader and oracular priest of 
this tribal federation, made and set up this new ephod, the ’ohel 
mo‘ed.?9° Almost immediately thereafter, in accordance with the 


20 It is clear that in all essential respects this occasion for the making 
and setting-up of the new ephod parallels exactly the occasion for Gideon's 
making and setting up his new ephod and of David’s setting up his new tent- 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. In all three cases we have a wondrous deliverance, 
through the aid of a powerful deity, from a grave danger, which threatened 
the very existence of the Israelite clans or tribes involved therein; and in all 
three cases apparently this deliverance was followed by a definite inter-clan 
or inter-tribe reorganization and fusion, which brought into existence a new 
tribal or national unit, larger and more powerful than had existed previously, 
and with this, in turn, a somewhat new and decidely larger concept of deity, 
with much greater power and wider range of authority. 

Returning to the ’ohel mo‘ed, it is indeed a tempting hypothesis to regard 
the narrative in Ex. 18 in its very earliest form (cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document 
of the Hexateuch,” 134 f.) as the record, or at least as a modified form of the 
record, of the actual setting-up and consecration of the ‘ohel mo‘ed. The 
narrative in its present form records a number of details which smack decidely 
of a dedication ceremony. In the ceremony apparently Hobab, the Kenite 
priest, the original priest of Yahweh (cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexa- 
teuch,” 39-47), consecrates the ’ohel mo‘ed and inducts Moses into his sacred 
office as kohen of this particular ephod, and with this as the formally recog- 
nized leader of this new clan and tribal organization. He even advises Moses 
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promise of their new Deity, the migration of this federation of 
clans and tribes away from the sacred mountain in the desert to 
their new abode in southern Palestine and their conquest of this 


as to the most effective manner of administering the laws and institutions 
essential to the unified living of such a group of people, laws and institutions 
which were, however, of oracular origin, emanating directly from Yahweh, 
with Moses as the kohen moreh, the active agent of this oracular revelation, 
and the ’ohel mo‘ed as the instrument thereof. 

But if this be so, then it follows necessarily that this present narrative 
in Ex. 18, in its. original form, must have been preceded by an account of 
Moses’ fabrication of the ’ohel mo‘ed, undoubtedly at the command of Yahweh; 
for in Ex. 18 the ’vhel mo‘ed seems already present and merely awaiting dedica- 
tion in order for its use to be inaugurated, while the latter half of the narrative 
of Ex. 18 implies that the technique of oracutar revelation through Moses 
had already been formulated. 

But granting this, then it follows that an account of the making of the 
‘ohel mo‘ed by Moses, undoubtedly at the bidding of Yahweh, must have 
preceded this narrative. Actually nowhere in the Bible do we find the record 
thereof, but this is perfectly comprehensible; for the Priestly redactors of the 
Pentateuch quite naturally suppressed this record in favor of their own 
detailed account of the making of their ’ohel mo‘ed. However, one small frag- 
ment of what must have been the original account of the making of the ’ohel 
mo‘ed has survived, viz. the basic stratum of Ex. 33.7-11, which recounts 
Moses’ naming of and formal procedure with the ’ohel mo‘ed, after it had been 
made. Actually this fragment cannot have been the immediate continuation 
of the missing record of the fabrication of the 'ohel mo‘ed. Rather this must 
have immediately preceded the narrative in Ex. 18, while the record of Ex. 
33.7-11 must, in turn, have followed immediately upon Ex. 18. 

We would then have, with proper consecution of details, the full narrative 
of the making of the ’ohel mo‘ed, of its dedication, with Hobab, the original 
priest of the Yahweh of the mountain, playing the principal role of officiating 
ministrant, of the inauguration of oracular procedure, with Moses as oracular 
priest, acting largely in conformity with the organized system suggested to 
him by Hobab, of the installation by Moses of a body of judicial officials 
charged with the task of administering justice for the people in accordance 
with the gradually developing body of legal precedents growing out of the 
revelation of divine judgments mediated by Moses, and finally of Moses’ 
procedure with the ’ohel mo‘ed in carrying out the oracular process. 

This becomes all the clearer when the text of Ex. 33.7-11 is carefully 
analyzed. A moment’s thought shows that v. 10b repeats what has already 
been adequately stated in v. 8 and indicates the hand of the redactor. Vv. 9-10 
are manifestly the interpolation of a J redactor animated by a definite theo- 
logical motive. With the omission of these two vv. and the possible emenda- 
tion of xp) in v. 7 tox 1p%, and also the omission of }1143 yw in v. 7 (cf. above, 
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country and their settlement there must have taken place. 
Undoubtedly upon this migration these federated clans and tribes 


note 268), the passage reads quite smoothly: ‘‘And Moses would take the 
tent and would pitch it outside the camp at some distance from the camp — 
now he had dubbed it ’ohel -mo'‘ed (i.e. ‘tent of meeting”) — and everyone 
who would ‘seek’ Yahweh would come out to ’ohel mo‘ed, which was outside 
the camp. And whenever Moses would go out to the tent, all the people would 
rise and stand, each one at the entrance of his tent, and they would watch 
Moses, until he had entered the tent. And Yahweh would speak to Moses 
face to face, just as one man speaks to another; and then he would return 
to the camp; but his apprentice, a lad, would never depart from within the 
tent.” 

It should be noted that in v. 7b8 ay bmx is used without the article, 
quite as a proper name, just as we have claimed. The transition from v. 8 to 
vy. 11 seems to be somewhat abrupt, as if the present vv. 9-10 have replaced 
something which stood here originally and recorded Moses’ procedure im- 
mediately after he had entered the tent and preparatory to his face to face 
conversation with Yahweh. It is tempting indeed to regard Ex. 34.34-35 
as the missing section of this narrative, with v. 34a following immediately 
upon 33.8, and 34.34b and 35 following, in turn, between 33.11a and 11b. 
Were this reconstruction correct it would follow that ordinarily Moses wore 
something over his face, a veil or mask (cf. Hoffmann-Gressmann, “Teraphim,’ 
ZAW, [40] 1922, 75-137), which he would remove during his face to face 
conversation with Yahweh and his immediately ensuing oracular communica- 
tion to his people, and which he would redon when he left the ’ohel mo‘ed 
to return to the camp and to normal association with the people. 

It is noteworthy that, in significant contrast to Ex. 34.29-33, which 
records the details of a single incident, vv. 34-35 record customary procedure, 
precisely as does Ex. 33.7-11. This is the basic reason for dissociating these 
two vv. from 29-33 and hypothetically interpolating them into Ex. 33./-11 
in the manner just indicated. If this interpolation be accepted, then it records 
a peculiar ritual procedure on the part of Moses in connection with his func- 
tioning as oracular priest of the ’ohel mo‘ed, viz. the wearing of a face-covering 
of some kind ordinarily and the removal of this both during the process of 
oracular revelation to him within the ’ohel mo‘ed and also during the commu- 
nication of this revelation to the people at large. If only we had some well 
authenticated parallel to this procedure on the part of some other primitive 
Semitic kahin in connection with his oracular ministration, we would not 
hesitate to accept this interpolation as justified and illuminating of Moses’ 
oracular technique. But having no parallel whatever to this procedure, it must 
suffice to have indicated the possibility of this interpolation, with its far- 
reaching implication, and to leave the matter rest here. (This interpretation 
of Ex. 34.34-35 modifies somewhat the interpretation of Ex. 34.29-35, which 
I proposed some twenty years ago; cf. ‘‘Moses with the Shining Face,” 1-12.) 

But even without this interpolation Ex. 33.7-11, as we have emended 
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must have been led by the ’ohel mo‘ed, in the manner character- 
istic of the kubbe or the still earlier ark.? 


the passage, throws some light upon Moses technique as oracular priest of 
the ’ohel mo‘ed, viz. upon the manner in which he received the revelation from 
Yahweh, through face to face conversation, within the ’ohel mo‘ed and, in 
turn, communicated this to the peole, and likewise upon the reverent attitude 
of the people while the oracular procedure was in process, and, finally, upon 
the necessity of the constant presence in the ‘’ohel mo‘ed of a person under- 
standing the proper technique of revelation, in order to be present and receive 
the divine communication, whenever Yahweh might, of His own volition, 
and not merely in response to Moses’ oracular query, choose to speak. One 
thing in particular is patent, viz. that Yahweh is conceived as dwelling, or 
at least as being constantly present, within the ’ohel mo‘ed, But, as we have 
seen, nowhere in the entire narrative is there the slightest suggestion of an 
image or teraphim therein. That Ex. 33.7-11, as emended, and either with 
or without the interpolation of 34.34-35, is a unit with Ex. 18 is now almost 
beyond question. 

But whether this entire passage may be regarded as a part of the larger 
K document, as I contended in 1927 (cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexa- 
teuch,” 127-135) is by no means certain; for a basic contradiction seems to 
exist between them. The K document (Ex. 33.20-23) says explicitly that no 
mortal being, not even Moses, might look upon the face of Yahweh with 
impunity, whereas 33.11 records explicitly that Moses received the oracular 
revelation from Yahweh through face to face conversation, just as one man 
speaks to another. This contradiction is too basic and of too far-reaching 
theological import to be reconciled, unless we assume, what is by no means 
improbable, that through his consecration as kohen of Yahweh Moses’ nature 
was thought to have been changed completely, so that what was absolutely 
forbidden to him as an ordinary man, now became permitted to him as a 
regular part of his priestly functioning. 

If this hypothesis be acceptable, then we may continue to regard the 
narrative of Ex. 18 in the form in which we have just expanded it, as a part 
of the K document. Otherwise we must regard it as a fragment of some other 
document which paralleled in considerable measure the K document and 
dealt with a closely related theme, and which was of equal or almost equal 
antiquity. Between these two hypotheses, the first, completely unsupported 
by direct evidence though it is, appears the more reasonable. And if we bear 
in mind that at the very best we have the K document in only exceedingly 
fragmentary form, and that many, if not even most, of its essential details 
have been lost for one reason or another, this hypothesis may not seem quite 
as extreme and as difficult of acceptance as at first thought. 

7% In the later narrative of the Book of the Covenant, the Northern 
origin of which I have established (cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexa- 
teuch,’’ 91-95; ‘Amos Studies, III,” 225-240), as is but natural, the ark, 
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It is clear from all this discussion that, precisely like that of 
the ark, the history of the ’ohel mo‘ed falls into three distinct 
periods. The first period was that immediately following its fabri- 
cation by Moses, the period of the brief desert migration’’? and 
of the settlement in southern Palestine. No doubt along with 
Moses, its kohen, after the conquest of southern Palestine the 
’ohel mo‘ed was established at or in the immediate vicinity of 
Bethlehem in Judah, and there it survived long enough at least 
to evolve a clear and persistent tradition, which, as we have seen, 
left a significant impress upon the development of the subsequent 
religion of Israel and even upon later Judaism. During this first 
period the ’ohel mo‘ed was apparently naught but a normal ephod, 
perhaps of slightly unusual size and shape, although of this we 
cannot be certain. What distinguished it chiefly from other 
ephods was the fact that it was imageless. None the less that 
Yahweh, the Yahweh of the federation of southern clans and 
tribes, was thought to dwell within the ’ohel mo‘ed seems quite 
certain. At any rate the oracular procedure must have been car- 
ried on by Moses and his successors, during this first period, in 
the conventional manner within the shrine, and not at all at the 
door thereof. 

The second period in the history of the ’ohel mo‘ed is really 
the record of a tradition rather than of actual, historical circum- 
stance. It is the tradition recorded in the J Code. This tradition 
could scarcely have taken shape until some time after Amos and 


itself a primitive ephod, as we have learned, took the place of the 'ohel mo‘ed 
as the guide of the people through the desert. But that in the original and 
historically more correct narrative the 'ohel mo‘ed must have played this role 
for this particular tribal federation is almost self-evident. As I have shown 
elsewhere (‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 39-51), the K document 
represents Hobab as the guide of these federated tribes through the desert: 
Undoubtedly there is a large measure of historic truth in this statement, for, 
as priest-chieftain of the Kenites, Hobab must have been thoroughly familiar 
with the desert, at least within a reasonable radius of the sacred ‘‘mountain 
of Yahweh,” while in his role as kohen of Yahweh he may well have had some 
direct connection with the ’ohel mo‘ed as well as with the particular ephod 
of his own Kenite clan or tribe. 

22 For the brevity of the migration of this Southern federation of clans 
or tribes from the ‘“‘mountain of Yahweh” to Southern Palestine, cf. ‘‘The 
Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ 49-51. 
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the beginning of the development of the concept of Yahweh as a 
universal god, who, by reason of the very quality of universality, 
was no longer regarded as dwelling in any one, particular spot 
upon the earth’s surface nor in any one particular shrine or 
sanctuary, but rather, as befits a true universal deity, in heaven. 
By this time undoubtedly the actual ’ohel mo‘ed of Moses had 
disappeared completely,?%3 and only a vague reminiscence thereof 
had survived. And so this tradition, recorded in J, evolved a new 
picture of the ’ohel mo‘ed, no longer as the dwelling-place af 
Yahweh, but merely as the place of divine revelation. But now, 
as a necessary corollary of the belief that Yahweh dwelt in heaven 
the precise place of revelation is no longer within the tent-shrine, 
but at the door thereof, whither Yahweh can conveniently 
descend from heaven in the traditional form of the pillar of cloud 
in order to confer with Moses.?294 

The third period in the history of the ’ohel mo‘ed is, of course, 
that of the Priestly Code. As we have seen, the P writers began 


293 Presumably it had disappeared completely even quite some time before 
David; for otherwise, in the light of his Bethlehemite origin, in his organization 
of the national religion of the united Israel which he had called into being 
the ’ohel mo‘ed would certainly have played a conspicuous role, and, like the 
ark of Ephraim, it would undoubtedly have been brought up to Jerusalem 
with proper ceremony and would have been deposited in his national sanctuary 
there. However, we may infer that at Bethlehem the memory had persisted 
of the ancient tent-shrine of Yahweh, with its own peculiar name. And so 
when David, the Bethlehemite, with his pastoral background and his pro- 
nounced pastoral sympathies, came to erect a national sanctuary for Yahweh 
at Jerusalem, he made it a tent-sanctuary, although, of course, of relatively 
large size, patterned after what had by now become the traditional picture 
of the old tent-shrine of Moses; and very quickly to this national tent-sanc- 
tuary the old, traditional name came to be attached, 'ohel mo‘ed. 

2 It is not without significance that even though this J tradition of the 
’ohel mo‘ed could have developed only some two centuries or more after the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, and at least a century and a half after the 
reformation of 899 B. C. had established the ark within the debir of the Temple 
as the most important cult-object there, it never makes the slightest reference 
to the ark or suggests any connection of the ’ohel mo‘ed therewith, Obviously 
to the J writers the ’ohel mo‘ed was still merely the ancient oracular tent- 
shrine and nothing more, and was in no sense regarded by them, as it was by 
later P writers, as the forerunner or pattern of Solomon’s Temple. As con- 
ceived by the J writers the ’ohel mo‘ed must have been still a comparatively 
simple oracular tent-shrine and naught else. 
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their record of the ’ohel mo‘ed with direct dependence upon the 
older J tradition. To them it was at first not yet the dwelling- 
place of Yahweh, but merely the place where He would meet 
with His people, represented by the chief priest; and the door of 
the tent-shrine was still the place of meeting. Quite speedily, 
however, because of rapidly changing theological principles, this 
initial P concept of the ’ohel mo‘ed was modified and the place of 
meeting between Deity and priest was transferred to within the 
sanctuary. Hand in hand with this change went a change in the 
concept of the nature of the tent-sanctuary. Undoubtedly with- 
out clear realization thereof and influenced only by compelling 
theological considerations, the P writers returned in considerable 
measure to the primitive concept, and now came to represent 
the entire tent-sanctuary as the dwelling place of Yahweh, the 
mixkan, in the midst of the people. The term, ’ohel mo‘ed, did not 
disappear from use completely, but more and more it was rele- 
gated to a secondary position, and miSkan became the customary 
term to designate the wilderness tent-sanctuary of P. The tent- 
sanctuary was still the place of oracular revelation by Yahweh 
through the mediation of the chief priest. But the primary role 
of the tent-sanctuary now was as the earthly residence of Yah- 
weh. There, within the holy of holies, He sat enthroned in invis- 
ible, eternal solitude, above the ark, between the two cherubim. 
It was these P writers who, for the first time, brought the ark 
into relationship with the ’ohel mo‘ed. For them this process was 
inevitable, for to them this traditional tent-shrine of the wilder- 
ness had become the pattern for the late post-exilic Temple, and 
but little more. 

Such seems to have been the origin and the history of the 
‘ohel mo‘ed. 


IX 
HISTORICAL SURVEY 


We have traced the evolution of the kubbe backwards from the 
pre-islamic period of Arab culture and religious practice through 
Nabataean and Syrian antecedents,?%> to the religious practice 


20s And we have even found indication of Sabaean and Ugaritic ante- 
cedents also; above, note 272. 
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of ancient Israel. There, in the earliest period of Israel’s cultural 
evolution, the period of desert sojourn and of the settlement of 
the Israelite tribes in Palestine, we found the ephod, the his- 
torical antecedent of the kubbe, in active use. 

It was a simple tent-shrine, which housed the clan or tribal 
deities. During the desert period these were probably represented 
by rude betyls or sacred stones, in which the deities were thought 
to be embodied. Occasionally, if not regularly, an ephod housed 
two such betyls. It served normally as the source or instrument 
of oracular revelation, through the mediation of the kohen, the 
oracular priest. But in addition thereto the ephod, with the betyl 
or betyls therein, was regularly carried into battles of critical 
character in order to give promise of divine aid as well as to ensure 
the utmost personal heroism on the part of the clan warriors, and 
thus provide a maximum guarantee of victory. Furthermore, so 
it seems, the ephod led the clan upon its migrations in search of 
pasturage, or even of new territorial homes, and designated the 
places for the nightly encampment and for eventual permanent 
settlement. 

The generic name, ephod, seems to have meant basically 
“covering,” i. e., ‘“housing.’”’ The betyls or divine symbols within 
the ephod seem to have been known as teraphim. Possession of 
the clan teraphim, or still better of the ephod which housed the 
teraphim, established the social position of the holder as the 
recognized head of the clan, while their transmission in any way 
from one person to another determined the right of succession 
to clan authority and leadership. 

Apparently every Israelite ephod, precisely like the later 
Arabic kubbe, was made of red leather. As Lammens has shown,?% 
the practice of making utensils for both sacred and profane use 
out of leather was among the pre-islamic Arabs of great antiquity 
and undoubtedly reflected the very earliest Semitic practice. The 
import of the red color of both ephod and kubbe is not at all 
clear.?97 

Each clan, and eventually each tribe, had its own ephod, so 


296 Op, cit. 128-130. 
797 In this connection it is not without significance that Mohammed 
called red the color of Satan; cf. Lammens, op. cit. 141. 
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it seems. Some significant occasion in the life of the clan or tribe, 
and particularly, in the case of a tribe, its being called into being, 
because of some momentous experience, such as a great victory 
and a great deliverance, and especially when this resulted in a 
fusion of smaller clan elements, justified the fabrication of an 
ephod, with its betyls housed within it. Each ephod, and accord- 
ingly therefore each clan or tribe, had its own kohen. 

Apparently in the very earliest stages of the cultural evolution 
of the primitive Semites, the ephod, together with the teraphim 
within it, were of no great size and weight, not too great to be 
carried conveniently either by a man, or else by two men, or else 
upon the back of an ass. The development of camel-culture 
among the early Semites, whenever that may have begun, pro- 
vided, of course, a new manner of transportation, and so per- 
mitted the development of ephods, and of the teraphim within 
them, of larger size and weight. This, in turn, allowed some minor 
variation in external form and appearance of individual ephods, 
although the general tent-form seems to have been scrupulously 
adhered to. With this different ephods came to have individuality 
and to acquire distinctive names, such as "’ron Yahweh and ’‘ohel 
mo‘ed. 

The settlement of the Israelite tribes in Palestine naturally 
effected a gradual modification of the tent-shrine and its cult. 
Speedily, of course, the clans and tribes ceased to wander and 
settled down in fixed dwelling-places. More and more they aban- 
doned their former pastoral life, especially in central and northern 
Palestine, and adapted themselves to agricultural civilization. 
Steadily their native, pastoral deity, Yahweh, was syncretized 
with the Canaanite b“alim, and, particularly after the decisive 
Battle of Taanach, old, established Canaanite shrines became 
centers of Yahweh-worship. This worship was still nominally 
Yahweh-worship; but inasmuch as the blessings of nature which 
were now needed above all else, and which the deity was expected 
to provide, were of agricultural character, actually this nominal 
Yahweh-worship became increasingly Baal-worship in perform- 
ance. The name was still the name of Yahweh, but the rites were 
in steadily expanding measure the rites of Baal. More and more 
the pre-Palestinian, pastoral character of Israelite worship sank 
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into the background, and the institutions and cult-objects thereof 
tended to fall into disregard and constantly diminishing use. 

Now, as was quite natural, the ephod, together with the tera- 
phim which it housed, became less and less a shrine in itself. 
Rather it tended to become merely another cult-object, a cult- 
object which, like all other cult-objects, was itself housed in a 
fixed sanctuary. Thus we find the ark housed in the sanctuary 
at Shiloh, the ephod of Benjamin housed in the sanctuary at Nob, 
and as, as is clearly implied, the ephod of Micah, the Ephraimite, 
eventually housed in the sanctuary at Dan. 

More and more too the teraphim within the ephod ceased 
to be rude, unformed betyls and came to be instead images, 
usually no doubt in human form, carved out of wood or stone 
(peSel) or made of, or at least overlaid with, silver or gold (maS- 
Sekah). 

Gradually too the functions of the ephod declined in fre- 
quency and scope. With the permanent settlement in Palestine 
the role of the tent-shrine as the guide upon clan or tribal migra- 
tions naturally ceased immediately. The function of the tent- 
shrine in battle, as the guarantee of victory, persisted longer; 
but we hear of it in this role for the last time during the reign of 
David,?9* and never again thereafter. By this time, so it would 
seem, the ephod and teraphim had become a fixed, immovable 
cult-object in the various major sanctuaries of the land and had 
lost completely its primary character as a transportable shrine. 
Apparently the oracular function of the ephod and of the tera- 
phim within it persisted longest, even down to the time of 
Hosea;?9® but with the Deuteronomic reformation, as was but 
natural, despite their pastoral origin the teraphim fell into dis- 
repute even as oracular instruments, and came to be regarded 
as ordinary idols and nothing more.3°° Perhaps the last direct 
effect of the old tent-shrine as the basic cult-institution in the 
earliest worship of Yahweh may be seen in David’s erection of 
his national sanctuary, under the persistent influence of the 


298 T] Sam. 11.11. 

29 Hos. 3.4. 

300 T] Ki. 23.24: Zech. 10.2; notice that in both these passages the tera- 
phim appear merely as instruments of divination and nothing more. 
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pastoral background of his boyhood, as a tent-sanctuary, a tent- 
shrine; however, no longer of the old, simple type, but rather a 
temple, which, as we have seen, became the permanent repository 
of various old tribal ephods and cult-objects. Yet it was in a sense 
an ephod too, the last and, physically, the greatest of the ephods, 
a tent-shrine erected on the memorable occasion of the fusion of 
all the tribes into one, unified nation, and as the symbol of the 
calling into existence of the deity of that nation, the national 
Yahweh of Israel. 

As has been said, the erection of the Temple of Solomon 
marked the beginning of a new era in the life of Israel in all its 
aspects, political, cultural, economic, social and religious. The 
period of purposed and aggressive religious syncretism in Israel 
had begun. The period of pastoral religion and desert culture 
was now definitely ended. The consciousness of desert, pastoral 
origins and antecedents persisted only in the minds of the 
prophets and of the shepherd population in the extreme South. 
It persisted as a memory, growing steadily vaguer with each 
passing generation, as an ideal of the true Yahweh-life and wor- 
ship and as a hope for its eventual revival; a hope never to be 
realized, yet the dream of which, with all its implications of true 
democracy and social justice, could never be uprooted completely 
from the spirit of the people of Israel, even down to the present 
day. In this new era, and almost at its very beginning, the old 
Ephraimite ‘‘box of Yahweh”’ was transformed into the most 
important cult-object in the Temple at Jerusalem, and there- 
after continued to play a significant role in Israelite religious 
tradition.’ The “tent of meeting” had, so it would seem, disap- 
peared completely even long before this; but its memory per- 
sisted, no doubt with gradual transformation of many of its 
essential details; and, as we have learned, the tradition of it 
exerted a potent influence upon the religious program of the post- 
exilic Priestly reformers. All other ancient tent-shrines disap- 
peared completely.3 The ephod in Israel had practically ceased 


3x Cf, ‘‘Amos Studies, ITI,’’ 100-134. 

302 According to Jud. 18.30 the ephod and teraphim continued to function 
actively as one of the chief cult-objects of the important Northern sanctuary 
at Dan until the Assyrian conquest in 732 B.C. 
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to be, ceased to be, because culturally by the time of Solomon 
it had become completely outgrown. 

It is our hope that this study may have revealed somewhat of 
the nature of the original Yahweh, as a desert, pastoral deity, 
of the character and manner of His earliest worship, of its evolu- 
tion and that of its cult-objects and institutions during the 
earliest period of Israel’s sojourn in Palestine, and of its gradual 
transformation during subsequent periods. 


DIE DEUTEROJESAJANISCHEN GOTTES- 
KNECHTLIEDER IN DER JUEDISCHEN 
AUSLEGUNG 


HEINZ A. FISCHEL, St. Catharines, Canada 


IE Auslegung der Lieder vom Gottesknecht' im deu- 

terojesajanischen Buche durch das Targum Jonathan ist 
bereits Gegenstand einer eingehenden Bearbeitung geworden.? 
Die juedische Auslegung von Jes. 52.13-53.123 ist auch schon 
ebenso ausfuehrlich behandelt worden.‘ Es gilt hier nun kurz 
die Ergebnisse einer groesseren Arbeit ueber die Auslegung aller 
Lieder in der juedischen Exegese bis zum Einsatz der kritischen 
Wissenschaft im 19. Jahrhundert zusammenzufassen. Es soll 
hauptsaechlich ueber die literarische Seite des Problems referiert 
werden, d.h. ueber die Auffassung vom Zusammenhang aller 
Lieder, ueber die Deutung des Gottesknechts, des ‘‘Ebed Ado- 
nai,’’ in grossen Umrissen, und ueber einige philologische Fragen. 
Die dahinterstehende Theologie und Froemmigkeitsgeschichte 
kann nur hier und da angedeutet werden.s 


= Es sind hier Jes. 42.1 ff., 49.1 ff., 50.4-11 und 52.13-53.12 zu untersuchen. 
Daneben als eventuell zu den Liedern gehoerig die Stuecke: Jes. 42.18 ff., 
43.10 und 44.26. 

2 P, Seidelin, ‘‘Der Ebed Jahves und die Messiasgestalt im Jesajatargum,” 
ZNW 1936, (35), S. 194-231. Vgl. auch Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar z. 
NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, I-IV, 1922-28, I 481 ff., 630 f. und Indices. 
Ebenso G. F. Moore, Judaism... 1927, I-III, I 229, II 327 and Indices. 

3 Im Folgenden kurz Kap. 53 genannt. 

4K. F. Euler, Die Verkuendigung vom leidenden Gottesknecht aus Jes. 53 
in der griechischen Bibel, 1934, BWANT IV 14 (66). A Neubauer, S. R. 
Driver, The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah According to the Jewish Inter- 
preters, I-II, 1876-77. Vgl. auch G. Dalman, Der leidende und sterbende 
Messias der Synagoge..., 1868. Ders., Jes. 53.., 2. Aufl., 1914. P. Volz, 
Jesaja II, 1932. Ders., Die Eschatologie der juedischen Gemeinde im neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitalter, 1934. Vgl. auch J. Jeremias, apvos Qeovu-mars 
Oeov, ZNW 1935, S. 117-23. 

s Ueber die juedische Exegese aller Lieder einige Bemerkungen bei Dal- 
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I 


Die Auffassung der juedischen Exegese’ vom Zusammenhang 
und von der Art der Lieder, und damit die Auffassung von der 
Gestalt des Gottesknechts, steht auf voellig anderer Grundlage 
als die der Moderne, mit Ausnahme der Interpretation Ibn 
Esras, welche Auslegungen der Moderne vorwegnimmt. Doch 
war auch der juedischen Auslegung die Interpretation der 
Stuecke problematisch im Gegensatz zur Majoritaet der christ- 
lichen Exegese bis zum Beginn der kritischen Wissenschaft.? 
Die juedische Auslegung laesst sich in Bezug auf die grund- 
saetzliche Auffassung der Stuecke in drei Gruppen scheiden. 
Die groesste und fuer die juedische Auslegung typischste Gruppe 
glaubt, dass der Ebed in den Stuecken 42.1 ff., 49.1 ff., 50.4 ff., 
52.13-53.12, ebenso auch in 42.18 ff., 43.10 und 44.26, nicht 
immer identisch sei. Diese Stuecke berichten fuer sie nicht von 
einer Gestalt. Es existiert in der juedischen Auslegung ueber- 
haupt nicht die Vorstellung des ‘‘Ebed’’ und die der Gottes- 
knechtlieder. ‘‘Ebed’’ ist lediglich ein Titel oder Begriff, der 
auf mehrere Gerechte, so wie es in den uebrigen Buechern der 
Bibel der Fall ist, oder gar auf jeden Frommen angewandt werden 
kann. Die Lieder sind nicht gleichen Inhalts und bilden somit 


man, Messias; Strack-Billerbeck; Moore, op. cit., Anm. 255. Ebenso auch 
Reuben Levy, Deutero-Isaiah, 1925. 

® Abgesehen von den aeltesten Deutungen sind die von uns behandelten 
Auslegungen aus der am Ende des Aufsatzes beigefuegten Tabelle ersichtlich. 

7In der christlichen Exegese wurden alle Lieder als Prophezeiungen auf 
das Kommen und Wirken Jesu aufgefasst. Die Exegese der Kommentare ist 
zumeist eine Synopse mit entsprechenden Stellen der Evangelien. Nur wenige 
Ausnahmen sind hiervon zu verzeichnen. Rupertus aus Deutz, 12. Jahrh., 
Migne PL 167, Jes. 50.4 ff., gibt z. B. die Moeglichkeit der Auslegung auf 
Jesaja zu. Vgl. Anm. 57 dieses Aufsatzes. Nikolaus de Lyra in seinen Moralia 
und Postillae berichtet ueber anonyme christliche Ausleger, die Kapp. 42- 
45 auf die Befreiung Israels durch Cyros deuten. Grotius (nach Volz, Jesaja II) 
deutete Jes. 42.1 ff. und 50.4 ff. auf Jesaja so wie auch Calvin, und Kap. 53 
auf Jeremia. Im 18. Jahrh. beginnt dann die Fuelle der verschiedenen Aus- 
legungen, die bis heute fuer die Exegese der Lieder charakteristisch geblieben 
ist. Vg]. auch Anm. 86. — Zur aeltesten christlichen Exegese vgl. auch Euler, 
Jeremias, op. cit., und A. v. Harnack, ‘Die Bezeichnung Jesu als ‘Knecht 
Gottes’ und ihre Geschichte in der alten Kirche,” SdPAdW 28, 1926. 
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keinen Zyklus. Die Frage nach der Bedeutung wird je und je 

ei den Schwierigkeiten der einzelnen Lieder bezw. Verse neu 
gestellt und jeweilig andersartig beantwortet, soweit nicht 
wenigstens einige Lieder oder Liedstuecke im Zusammenhang 
gesehen werden. Es ergibt sich somit, nicht nur in der talmu- 
dischen und midraschischen Exegese, eine Zersplitterung des 
Zyklus in einzelne, verschiedenartig gewertete Lieder und eine 
Aufloesung der Lieder in verschiedene Sinneinheiten (Deutungs- 
einheiten) bei grosser Zahl der Deutungen der Gottesknechte,? 
die sogar nicht immer als Subjekt bezw. Objekt der Lieder ange- 
sehen werden, wie es heute der Fall ist. 

Diese Verschiedenheit der Deutung innerhalb der Lieder ist 
heute nur insoweit auffindbar, als manche Erklaerer Jes. 50.4 
und (oder) 50.10-11 sowie Kap. 53 als andersartig von den 
anderen als gleichwertig angesehenen Liedern abtrennen.® 

Die zweite Gruppe innerhalb der juedischen Auslegung deu- 
tet einheitlicher und systematischer. Sie stellt, teilweise be- 
wusst,?° die Frage nach der Bedeutung des Gottesknechts bei 
Jesaja und kommt zu zwei Loesungen. Gottesknecht kann bei 
Jesaja sowohl Israel als auch der Prophet Jesaja selbst sein. 
Unsere Gottesknechtlieder werden demnach von ihnen teils auf 
Jesaja, teils auf Israel im Zusammenhang mit dem Kontext 
gedeutet."" Fuer diese Gruppe besteht ebenfalls das Phaenomen 
Ebedlieder nicht in unserer heutigen Sicht und die einheitliche, 
festumrissene Gestalt des Gottesknechts ist auch bei ihr nicht 
vorhanden. Der individuelle Knecht ist Gegenstand nur der 
Lieder und Liedstuecke, die nicht auf den Israelknecht des 
Kontextes gedeutet werden. Somit verliert der individuelle 
Knecht, vor allem, da Kap. 53 oft zu den [srael-Liedern gezaehlt 


8 Zu diesem und allem Folgenden dient als Illustration die Tabelle am 
Schlusse des Aufsatzes. 

9 So W. Staerk, Die Ebed J.-Lieder in Jes. 40 ff., 1913. Ders., ‘‘Zum Ebed 
J.-Problem,”’ ZA W 44, 1926, S. 242-60. Ebenso P. Volz, Jesaja II. Dort S. 167 
und 188 ein Ueberblick ueber den Stand der neueren Forschung. Vgi. auch im 
Folgenden das zur Cyrosdeutung Gesagte. 

t© Jefet b. Ali (bei Neubauer-Driver, op. cit.), Jos. Ibn Kaspi, Salomo de 
Marini, beide zu Kap. 53, vgl. Raschi zu 42.1. 

1 Josef Ibn Kaspi, Sal. de Marini, ebenso Raschi innerhalb der eigentlichen 
Lieder 42.1 ff., 49.1 ff., 50.4 ff., Kap. 53. 
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wird, seinen besonderen Charakter. Auch diese Deutungsart 
finden wir in der heutigen Auslegung nicht. 

Abraham Ibn Esra, einziger Vertreter der dritten Auffassung, 
unterscheidet sich in seiner Exegese von der aller anderen Aus- 
leger in entscheidenden Punkten. Er fasst die vier Lieder als 
zusammengehoerig auf. Sie handeln fuer ihn alle gleicherweise 
von einer geschichtlichen Gestalt, auf die auch in 43.10, 44.26 
und 42.19 angespielt wird. Ibn Esras Abgrenzung der Lieder, 
aus dem Wortlaut seiner Interpretation erkennbar,” ist eine 
natuerliche und entspricht der vieler heutiger Ausleger. 

Ibn Esra kommt aufgrund seiner Interpretation zu literar- 
kritischen Ansaetzen, die niedergelegt sind in seiner Exegese 
der Verse Jes. 1.1, 40.1, 49.7, 8, 53.12. Aus diesen Versen geht 
fuer ihn hervor, dass die Lieder sich auf das babylonische Exil 
und die nachfolgende Rueckfuehrung Israels under Cyros be- 
ziehen, dass der Prophet Jesaja zur Zeit des Hiskia oder Manasse 
starb (zu Jes. 1.1) und dass der ab Kap. 40 erwaehnte und in 
unseren Stuecken all Gottesknecht auftretende Prophet ein an- 
derer ist als Jesaja. Er lebte im babylonischen Exil in Elend 
und Verachtung und wurde ‘‘zur Zeit der Gnade” (49.7), d.h. 
unter Cyros’ Herrschaft mit der Befreiung aus dem Exil erhoeht 
(49.7—-8).%3 Es existiert fuer Ibn Esra die Moeglichkeit, dass ein 
biblisches Buch von zwei Verfassern geschrieben ist. Er kommt 
zu dieser Ansicht auch aus seiner Auffassung der Prophetie, 
die fuer ihn nicht historische Einzelheiten ueber Jahrhunderte 
vorauszuschauen vermag oder beabsichtigt. 

Was in der juedischen Auslegung fuer die eigentlichen Lieder 
gilt, das gilt auch fuer Jes. 43.10, 44.26 und 42.18 ff. Es lassen 


™ |. , 727 bx bedeutet bei ihm stets den Beginn einer neuen Sinn- oder 
Texteinheit. 

3 Ibn Esra benennt ihn nicht. Im Folgenden wird er hier als ‘‘Jesaja II’’ 
bezeichnet. Ibn Esra gibt zu, dass die in den Liedern angedeutet Erhoehung 
des Propheten auch nach seinem Tode erfolgt sein kann, also Nachruhm ist, 
sodass er zur Zeit des Cyros nicht mehr lebte. Doch zeigt der wiederholte Hin- 
weis auf das “‘Geheimnis” und die ausdrueckliche und mehrmalige Erwaech- 
nung, dass der Prophet unter den Babyloniern lebte, dass obige Einschraen- 
kung nicht die kritische Ansicht Ibn Esras, die wohl seine wahre Meinung ist, 
aufheben will. Vgl. M. Friedlaender, The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah, 
1872, 77, zur Stelle. 
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sich hier dieselben drei Auffassungsgruppen unterscheiden. Die 
Stuecke Jes. 48.16 und 61.1-3, nach manchen heutigen Ausle- 
gern ebenso auf den Ebed anspielend, werden fast einheitlich 
auf Jesaja gedeutet. Jes. -51.4-5 ist ein Gottesspruch nach der 
traditionellen Exegese. Alle diese Stuecke werden nicht zu den 
Ebedliedern in Beziehung gesetzt, mit Ausnahme von Ibn Esra, 
der z. B. 42.18-21 ausdruecklich mit den eigentlichen Liedern 
verknuepft und stets alle diese Stuecke auf seinen Prophetenebed 
deutet. 

Die traditionelle Auslegung, Ibn Esra eingeschlossen, sieht 
die betreffenden Lieder und Stuecke nicht als selbstaendig an 
oder gar als Fremdkoerper im Text. Abgrenzung bedeutet bei 
ihnen nicht eine literarkritische Erkenntnis, sondern lediglich 
eine formale. Die Lieder werden ganz auf geschichtliche Ereig- 
nisse, d.h. auf das babylonische Exil und die nachfolgende 
Befreiung, ganz eschatologisch bei der Messiasdeutung und ihr 
verwandten, oder teils geschichtlich, teils eschatologisch gedeutet 
bei den Mose- und vielen Israeldeutungen. Hier beziehen sich 
dann unsere Lieder auf ‘‘unser Exil” und die endzeitliche Erloe- 
sung. Nach einigen Erklaerern meinen sie Geschichte und End- 
zeit gleichzeitig™ oder druecken das Schicksal Israels aus, wie 
es sich zu allen Zeiten gleicht.*s 

Das Kap. 53 nimmt eine ganz besondere Stellung in der 
traditionellen Exegese ein, weil dieses Kapitel weitgehend der 
christlichen Deutung auf Jesus entgegenkam und so den Anlass 
gab, dass die Exegese dieses Kapitels eines der Austragungsorte 
fuer die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Judentum und Christen- 
tum wurde, sodass fast kein polemisches Werk, keine theolo- 
gische Abhandlung und keine Religionsdisputation an der Aus- 
legung dieser Stuecke vorueberging. Auch die karaeische Exegese 
gab Anlass zu Auseinandersetzungen. Zudem bereitete der Text 
auch den Alten erhebliche Schwierigkeiten inhaltlicher und 
philologischer Art. 


4 Ausser einigen Doppeldeutungen (vgl. im Folgenden) besonders Isaak 
Abarbanel. 

3 Raschi, Ibn Esra, Redak, Abarbanel, Marini, zu Kap. 53., Eliezer v. 
Beaugency zu 50.4 ff. 
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II 


Wir koennen, was die eigentliche Deutung des Gottesknechtes 
anbetrifft, zwei Gruppen unterscheiden, die kollektive und die 
individuelle. Erstere sieht in dem Ebed eine Vielheit von Per- 
sonen, z. B. das personifizierte Israel. Dieselbe Deutungsart 
wird oft auch pluralistisch ausgedrueckt, etwa: ‘‘die Gerechten.” 
Gemeint ist, dass der Ebed die Personifizierung der Gerechten 
darstellt. Oder auch der gemeinte Typus wird singularisch ge- 
nannt: der Ebed ist ‘‘der Gerechte,’”’ und jeder Gerechte ist 
damit gemeint. 

Bei der Israeldeutung handelt es sich um die Gesamtheit 
der Gerechten Israels als das eigentliche Israel,?* doch wird 
Israel idealisiert meist als Ganzes gesehen. Nach manchen ist 
das geschichtliche Israel eine Art messianischer Groesse, seiner 
heilsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung nach,'7 oder durch die Gleich- 
heit seines Schicksals mit dem des Messias, wie er nach einigen 
Vorstellungen erscheint, schliesslich auch durch die Abstammung 
des Messias von ihm. So gehen Israel- und Messiasdeutung oft 
ineinander.*® 

W. Staerk’® sieht in den Kapp. Jes. 40 ff. schon Spuren einer 
spaeteren Ueberarbeitung mit kollektiver Tendenz in der Deu- 
tung des Ebed. So wird nach ihm 42.1 durch 43.10 programmatisch 
kollektiv gedeutet. 49.3 enthaelt ebenso die Spur dieser Ueber- 
arbeitung.?? Nach Mowinckel?! wurde der Ebed von 49.1-6 vom 
Redaktor auf Israel interpretiert. Vielleicht ist auch die Ein- 
ordnung von 52.13-53.12 in den Kontext nicht nur nach einem 
aeusserlichen Assoziationsprinzip erfolgt, wie Mowinckel meint, 


© Raschi zu 52.13, Bericht Ibn Esras zu 42.1 u. a., bes. Lippmann v 
Muehlhausen bei Neubauer-Driver, vgl. Moore, op. cit., 1 229, Anm. 2. 

™7 Redak, Abarbanel u. a. 

8 Pessikta R. 36, 161a—b, ed. Friedm., Salomo Astruc (Neubauer- 
Driver), N. Altschul (42.1-4), Sal. de Marini (Kap. 53). Aehnliches meint 
aber wohl auch der sonst schwierige Midrasch Ps. 2, § 9 (14b, ed. Buber) und 
z. T. Targum Jonathan Kap. 53. 

19 Zum Ebed-J. Problem. 

2° Das deutende Wort >x7w”, das in einer allerdings schlechten Handschrift 
fehlt, vgl. R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 2. Aufl. 

2S. Mowinckel, ‘‘Die Komposition des deuterojesajanischen Buches,”’ 
ZAW 49, S. 87 ff., 242 ff. 
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sondern der Deutung des Ebed auf Zion (Israel) zuzuschreiben, 
an das die angrenzenden Stuecke gerichtet sind. Die LXX sieht 
im Gottesknecht von 42.1 ff. Israel, ebenso auch 49.3, waehrend 
die Exegese aller anderen Stuecke, was die eigentliche Deutung 
auf eine erkennbare Person oder ein Kollektiv betrifft, den Text 
in seiner Schwierigkeit belaesst.27 Ueber die Israeldeutung als 
eine juedische Auslegung ihrer Zeit und Umgebung berichten 
Justin Martyr, Dial. Kap. 122 fuer 42.1 ff. und 49.1 ff. und 
Origines, c. C. I 55 fuer Kap. 53. Ersterer berichtet ferner, dass 
42.6-7, 49.6 und 43.10 von der Gewinnung der Proselyten ver- 
standen wurde.?3 

Diese Berichte werden zum Teil durch die Auslegungen des 
talmudisch-midraschischen Schrifttums bestaetigt.74 Zu 49.1 ff., 
d.h. zu 49.3 und 49.7 zumindest, kann man die Israeldeutung 
bevorzugt nennen.*s Auch Targum Jonathan scheint ausser dem 


22 Nach Euler, op. cit., deutet LXX zu Kap. 53 auf eine transcendente 
Gestalt, deren Tod und Verklaerung geschildert wird. Aqila berichtet vom 
Schicksal, nicht Tod, einer Priestergestalt, Symmachos vom Tod eines Maerty- 
rers mit prophetischen Zuegen, Theodotion vom Suehnetod einer hiobsaehn- 
lichen Gestalt. Euler glaubt erweisen zu koennen, ausgehend von Apg. 8.26 ff., 
dass LXX auf Jesaja gedeutet habe. Doch stehen seine Beweisfuehrungen auf 
enger Grundlage und sind nicht immer ueberzeugend. — Die LXX gibt 
“Ebed” in unseren Stuecken (Kap. 53 und fast allen anderen) mit mats 
wieder, waehrend die anderen Uebersetzer dovAos gebrauchen, was nach 
Euler einem Unterschied zwischen einer gottnahen und einer bloss im Dienste 
Gottes stehenden Gestait gleichkommt. Der Wortgebrauch der spaetjuedi- 
chen Uehersetzer sei bewusster Gegensatz zur christlichen Exegese. 

23 Sonstige Israeldeutungen in Apokryphen und Pseudoepigraphen gehen 
wohl vom Israelknecht des Kontextes aus, nicht von unseren Liedern, Z. B. 
LXX Bar 3.37, Ps. Sal. 12.7, 17.23, auch Lukas 1.54, vgl. Jeremias, op. cit. 

24 Mehr als eine blosse Anspielung oder homiletische Verwertung eines 
Verses oder einer Versgruppe liegt im midraschischen Schrifttum wohl dann 
vor, wenn der Vers oder die Gruppe weitgehend, in verschiedenen, gleich- 
deutenden Midraschim benutzt wird, wenn die Deutung einer wesentlichen, 
nicht nur singulaer haggadischen Vorstellung entspricht, wenn Beziehungen 
zur Deutung tatsaechlich im biblischen Text vorhanden sind, wie es fuer 
Abraham und Mose im Deuterojesaja der Fall ist, wenn der Grundtext 
wirklich schwierig ist und also ausgelegt werden muss oder wenn Belege bei 
den Kirchenvaetern vorhanden sind. 

2s Von vielen Beispielen sind die aeltesten: Mech 44a, ed. Weiss, parallel 
Sifre Dt. 33.26, 148a, § 355, ed. Friedm; Lev. R. 2.5, Autor Juda b. Sivion, 
alle zu 49.3. 
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klaren V. 49.7 auch 49.3 auf Israel gedeutet zu haben, waehrend 
die Auslegung der anderen Verse dieses Liedes unklar bleibt. 
Diese Unklarheit wird noch erhoeht durch die schwankenden 
pluralischen und singularischen Lesarten. Die Israeldeutung 
zu Kap. 53 findet sich nur in Num. R. 13.2, anonym, wo sie 
zu den juengeren Partien des Buches gehoert.*® Im Mittelalter 
deutete neben den in der Tabelle genannten auch Maimonides 49.3 
auf die Verherrlichung des goettlichen Namens durch Israel.?7 

Unter den kollektiven Deutungen ist die auf den oder die 
Gerechten eng verwandt mit der Israeldeutung, doch denkt man 
dabei oft mehr an das Schicksal der Gerechten innerhalb Israels 
als an das Israels innerhalb der Voelker. In Daniel 12.3 scheint 
schon eine Anspielung- oder Deutung von Jes. 53.11 auf die 
Gerechten vorzuliegen. Auch die Sapientia Salomonis hat in 
reicherem Masse von 52.13-53.12 Gebrauch gemacht fuer die 
Schilderung des Gerechten.?* Im talmudischen Schrifttum findet 
sich die klare Deutung auf den Gerechten nur b Ber 5a als 
Spruch R. Hunas, Jes. 53.10 voll auslegend, fehlt aber fuer alle 
anderen Stuecke, soweit man nicht in der individuellen Deutung 
jeweils den Idealvertreter der Gerechten sehen will,?? was nach 
Moore** auch fuer die Messiasdeutungen und -vorstellungen 
zutrifft. Erst Seder Elijahu Rabba legt gemaess seiner ganzen 
Tendenz 49.3 in Kap. 28, 49.7 in Kap. 15, 53.10 in Kap. 7, 53.11 
in Kapp. 14 und 25 auf die bezw. den Gerechten aus.3* Die 
karaeischen Auslegungen von Kap. 53 deuten auf die Gerechten 
der Karaeer, abgesehen von einigen Messiasdeutungen.3? 


*° Doch mag die Deutung auf eine aeltere Tradition zurueckgehen, vgl. 
Origines’ Bericht. 

27 Mischne Torah, Jesode Torah, 5.11, vgl. Deot 5 Ende. 

38 Vgl. bes. 5.1-7 mit Kap. 53. 

29 Auf dieser Linie liegt auch die gelegentliche homiletische Deutung von 
53.12 durch p Schek 5, 48c, auf Akiba als Ordner des. Traditionsmaterials 
(R. Jona) oder Abajje’s Deutung von 49.3 auf die Schriftgelehrten (b Joma 
86a). 

3° Op. cit., 1 551. 

3 Als Beispiel werden Jochanan b. Sakkai und die Talmide Chachamim 
angefuehrt. : 

# Vgl. Jefet b. Alis Einleitung bei Neubauer-Driver, Ebenso Jakob b. 
Reuben und Aaron b. Josef. Josef b. Ali und Benjamin vy. Nahawend deuten 
auf den Messias. 
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Den Deutungen auf die Gerechten verwandt sind diejenigen 
auf die sich selbst Demuetigenden,3 auf den Menschen schlecht- 
hin,34 auf jeden Verachteten,35 auf die Elenden,** auf die zum 
Martyrium Bereiten.3? Dann finden sich schliesslich als kollek- 
tive Deutungen noch die auf den Propheten schlechthin oder 
auf die Propheten3* und auf den oder die Thoralehrer.39 

Unter den Deutungen des Knechtes auf ein Individuum sind 
wieder solche auf eschatologische und auf geschichtliche oder 
biblische Gestalten zu unterscheiden. Einen breiten Raum 
nimmt die Deutung auf den Messias ein. Im aethiopischen 
Henochbuch (Kapp. 37-71) findet sich ‘‘Auserwaehlter” und 
‘mein Auserwaehlter” etc. aehnlich Jes. 42.1,4° und ‘‘der Ge- 
rechte” aehnlich Jes. 53.12% neben anderen als Name fuer den 
Messias bezw. Menschensohn. Die gleichen Titel fuer die Gerech- 
ten bezw. die Heilsgenossen des messianischen Geschlechts 
(passim) weisen auf eine enge Verbindung der messianischen 
Deutung und der auf die Gerechten des messianischen Ge- 
schlechts, die unsere Lieder zuweilen aufweisen.” Das Verhalten 
der irdischen Machthaber dem Messias-Menschensohn gegen- 
ueber in Hen. 46.4 und 62.5 f. ist wohl Jes. 52.13 ff., vielleicht 
auch 49.7 entnommen,* doch sind die Leidenszuege des Ebed 
wohl nicht auf den Messias uebertragen worden. Die Verbindung 
von Knecht und Messias finden wir in Syr. Baruch 70.9.4 


33 Zu 49.7: Derech Erez R. 2. 

34 Zu Kap. 53: als Adam, David, Messias im Midr. Neelain, zit. in Jalk. 
Reubeni 115b, bei Neubauer-Driver. Abrah. Azulais Kommentar zu iapuooe 

35 Buch der Frommen bei Neubauer-Driver. 

36 Zu 49.7: Jehuda Ibn Balaam. 

37 Zu Kap. 53, anonym, bei Neubauer-Driver, S. 340, t. 

38 Vel. Tabelle. 

39 Vgl. Tabelle und Anm. 29 und 31. 

4° | Henoch 39.6, 40.5, 45.3, 4, 49.2, 51.3, 5, 52.6, 9, 53.6, 55.4, 61.5, 8, 10, 
62.1, vgl. 49.4 und 46.3. 

41 | Henoch 38.3, 53.6. 

#2 Vgl. Pessikta R. 36, 161a-b zu 42.1. 

4 Auch dort 77n3. Strack-Billerbeck I 481 denken nur an 53.12 ff. 

44 Ob in IV Esta 5 (7) 28 f. und 11 (13) 37 eine Auslegung oder Anspielung. 
auf unsere Licder enthalten ist, ist nicht auszumachen, da die recht allgemein 
gehaltene Beschreibung des sterbenden Messias nicht notwendig eine Deutung 
der Ursprungsstelle impliziert. 
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In der rabbinischen Literatur findet sich die messianische 
Auslegung von 42.1 ff. und 52.13 ff. haeufiger. Die wesentlichsten 
Deutungen sind die des Targum Jonathan zu 42.1 ff., 43.10, 
52.13-53.12, b Sanh 98b, anonym, wohl fruehamoraeisch, zu 
53.4. Ferner Midr. Ruth R. 5.6 zu Ruth 2.14 (Autor R. Jochanan, 
nach Jalkut Schimoni z. St., § 603), Jes. 53.5 heranziehend; 
Midr. Samuel 19, § 1, 51a, ed. Buber, Autor R. Huna, zu Jes. 
53.5; Tanhuma ed. Buber, Toldot 20, 70a, parallel Tanhuma 
Toldot 35a, Wien 1863; Aggadat Bereschit 44, 32b, Warschau 
1876, alle zu Jes. 52.13. In spaeteren Texten benutzen Pessikta 
Rabbati 34, 158b, gesprochen von den Ger*zhten, und Eleazar 
haKalir in einigen seiner Piutim4 Jes. Kap. 53 im messianischen 
Sinne. Jes. 42.1 wird fernerhin Midr. Ps. 43.3, 134a, messianisch 
gedeutet. 49.1 ff. scheint nicht vom Messias verstanden worden 
zu sein trotz der Aehnlichkeit von 49.6 mit 42.6. Nur Pessikta 
R. 31, 146b-147a, legt 49.8 auf den Messias aus, der nach viele 
Generationen waehrenden Leiden neu geschaffen wird.4® Zu den 
spaeteren Messiasdeutungen des Kap. 53 sei noch die des 
Maimonides erwaehnt.4? 

Neben der Messiasdeutung*® findet sich die Deutung auf 
Mose als eschatologische Groesse. Sifre Dt., zu 33.21, § 355, 
ed. Friedmann, 147b, bringt Jes. 53.12 und legt oy ‘ws NM, 
Dt. 33.21, auf den in der Endzeit wiederkehrenden Mose auf, 
so wie es das palaestinensische Targum I zur Stelle tut. Auch die 


45 Dalman, Jes. 53, S. 12-13. 

4 Vgl. im Folgenden auch die Eliadeutung. P Scheb 35c, Autor R. Elazar. 
zeigt bei eschatologischer Auffassung nicht, wer der Ebed ist. I Henoch 48.4, 
Luk 2.32, Apg 13.47 haben wohl an Jes. 42.6 gedacht (ersteres auch an 42.3?) 
Die Bemerkung P. Heinischs, Der Einfluss Philo's auf die aelteste christliche 
Exegese, 1908, S. 98, dass Philo, der oft das “Licht” allegorisch auf den Messias 
auslegt, dies so auch bei Jes. 42.6 und 49.6 tat, kann bei dem Fehlen jeglicher 
Verwendung der Lieder nur eine Vermutung scin. 

47 Bei Neubauer-Driver, Iggeret Teman, Wien 1873, S. 48. 

4* Zur rabbinischen Interpretation kommen hinzu die bei Neubauer- 
Driver zitierten Stellen von Raymund Martinis Pugio Fidei und Hulsius’ 
Theologia Judaica. — Tryphos Eingestaendnis in Justins Werk, dass Kap. 53 
auf einen leidenden Messias ausgelegt werden koenne, gehoert zur konstru- 
ierten Diskussion des Buches, wie Dalman, Messias, S. 32 f., sah, und ist nicht 
wie Volz, Eschatologie, will ein Bericht ueber die zeitgenoessische juedische 
Exegese. (Dial, Kap. 89, vgl. 68). 
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Kabbalah hat eschatologisch auf Mose interpretiert.49 In b Sota 
14a, R. Simlai als Autor, wird 53.12 auf den biblischen Mose 
ausgelegt.5° 

Auch Pinhas, der mit Elia identifiziert wird, wird in eschato- 
logischem Sinne Sifre Numeri 25.13, § 131, ed. Friedmann, 48b, 
zu Jes. 53.12, im Ebed gesehen, unter Betonung des stellvertre- 
tenden Suehneleidens.** 

Unter den Deutungen auf historische Gestalten ist in erster 
Linie die auf Jesaja zu nennen. 49.1 ff. werden in der midra- 
schischen Literatur nur wenige Male auf Jesaja gedeutet. Ael- 
teste Belege sind Sifre Dt. 3.24, § 27, 71a zu Jes. 49.1 und Midr. 
Ps. 9.6 zu 49.1. Zu 50.4-9 dagegen gibt es keine andere Deutung 
als die auf Jesaja,5? welche z. B. im Midrasch von Jesajas Beru- 
fung, Lev. R. 10.2, parallel Pessikta de R. Kahana 125b, Autor 
R. Juda b. Simon, gegeben wird.53 42.1 ff. und Kap. 53 sind im 
alten rabbinischen Schrifttum wohl nicht auf Jesaja ausgelegt 
worden. Auch zeigen die Berichte ueber das Martyrium des 
Jesaja, Ascendio Isaiae, b Jeb 49a, b Sanh 103b, p Sanh 10, 28c, 
Pessikta R. 4, 14a, eigentuemlicherweise keine Beziehung zu 
irgendeiner Stelle unserer Lieder. 


49 Neben den Messias- und Mosedeutungen des Sohar zu 42.1 ff. und 
Kap. 53 und den Mosedeutungen, die in der Tabelle angefuehrt werden, findet 
sich in der Kabbalah die Auslegung auf Moses Seele, die in David und im 
Messias wiederkehrt, bei Isaak Lurja und Jesaja Horwitz, vgl. Dalman, Jes. 
Soe oe 

s° Moore, op. cit., Anm. 254, fasst diesen Midrasch gemaess der Tendenz 
der Aussprueche R. Simlai’s als apologetisch gegen die christliche Auffassung 
gerichtet auf, which ‘‘deduced a plurality of divine persons from certain modes 
of expressions in the Bible.” 

st Vgl. Tanhuma Pinhas z. St. Targ. Jon. Num. 25.13, Pirke de R. Eliezer 
47, Num. R. 21.3, Moote, op. cit., Anm. 255. Es handelt sich hier nicht um 
eine gelegentliche homiletische Anspielung, da Elia eine bedeutende mes- 
sianische Figur ist, und ferner die Verknuepfung von Mal. 4.4-5 mit Jes, 
49.6 in Sir. 48.10 oder die schwierige Stelle Mark. 9.13 auf aehnlicher Linie 
liegen moegen. 

s? 50.4 ff. ist nie auf den Messias gedeutet worden, im Gegensatz zur 
Kirche. Spuren schon vorhanden in Mark. 14.65, 15.19 zu 50.6, Barn. 5.14, 
6.2 zu 50.6, 8,9, 6.3 zu 50.7, Justin Apol. I 38 zu 50.6 ff., Dial. 102 zu 50.4 
Nach Seidelin, op. cit., S. 206, Anm. 28. 

ss So auch Hieronymus, Migne PL 24 und Haymon von Halberstadt 
ibid., 116. 
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Zu den Deutungen auf biblische oder historische Gestalten 
gehoeren ferner die Auslegungen auf Jesaja II durch Ibn Esra, 
auf Jeremia durch Saadia,54 auf Cyros,55 auf Hiskia in Kap. 53,56 
auf Josia durch Abarbanel, auf einen unbekannten Gerechten 
in Israel,57 auf einen Befreier aus dem Exil und von Feinden 
durch Tanhum Jeruschalmi5* und auf den biblischen Hiob.‘9 
Einzelne Versstuecke werden auch auf Abraham und Jakob 
gedeutet.®° 

Ausserdem finden ‘wir fuer Kap. 53 eine Anzahl von Doppel- 
deutungen, auf Jesaja II und Israel bei Ibn Esra, auf den Messias 
und Israel bei Nachmanides und Mordechai b. Jehoschafat,” 
auf Hiskia und den Messias bei Saadia Ibn Dschannan® und 
schliesslich auf Josia und Israel bei Isaak Abarbanel. Den Dop- 
peldeutungen liegt die Auffassung zugrunde, dass der Text eine 
zweifache, jeweils richtige, Auslegung zulaesst, als ‘‘natuerliche”’ 
Deutung, 0wb, wie etwa bei Abarbanel, oder die Doppeldeutung 


54 So Saadias Kommentar nach dem Bericht des Ibn Esra, zu 52.13. Jefet 
b. Ali berichtet, dass Saadia hier auf die Propheten im allgemeinen, nach 
anderen jedoch auf Jeremia deute. Die arabische Version belaesst den Text 
in seiner Vieldeutigkeit. Jehuda Ibn Balaam und Ibn Esra loben Saadias 
Jeremiadeutung. 

5s Vgl. Tabelle. Kara, Redak u.a. deuten so auch fuer 41.25 ff. Diese 
Stuecke entsprechen heutigen Auffassungen von Cyrosliedern im Deutero- 
jesaja, vgl. M. Haller, ‘‘Die Kyroslieder Deuterojesajas,” FRLANT, NF 12, 
1923, and S. Mowinckels Komposition ... Letzterer diskutiert neben einer 
anderen die Moeglichkeit, ob nicht das Einsatzprinzip von 42.1-4 in den Text 
seine Deutung auf Cyros war, entsprechend den angrenzenden Cyrosliedern 
41.25-29 und 42.5 ff. 

© Mose Ibn Gikatilla, Saadia Ibn Dschannan, Passani, Kap. 53, bei 
Neubauer- Driver. 

57 So deutet unter Anerkennung des stellvertretenden Leidens Jona Ibn 
Dschannach, Sefer ha-Schoraschim, Stichwort ~man (Jes. 53.5). Die dort 
gegebenen grammatischen Erklaerungen haben, obwohl sie gezwungen er- 
scheinen, weitgehenden Erfolg gehabt. 

58 Bei Neubauer-Driver. 

8° Eliezer Aschkenasi, referiert bei S. D. Luzzatto, Sefer Jeschajahu, 1867. 

°° Vgl. Tabelle. Eine midraschische Auslegung von 50.10, Gen. R. 60.1, 
spricht von Abraham, eine andere gar von Abrahams Knecht Eliezer, oder vom 
Engel, der Jakob Verheissungen gab (Gen. R. 78.3). Midr. Ps. 51, $3; V4, 
wird der Knecht auf David ausgelegt. 

6: Bei Neubauer- Driver. 

6 Bei Neubauer-Driver. 
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ist als Alternative gedacht wie bei Mordechai. Einen anderen 
Grund fuer Doppeldeutungen gab die Vorstellung, dass die 
Personen der Doppeldeutung eng zusammengehoeren, wie etwa 
Israel und der Messias,% oder dass eine Gestalt under dem 
‘“Typus”’ einer anderen erscheint, eine der christlichen Auslegung, 
zumindest seit Hieronymus, so gelaeufige Vorstellung, hier 
vertreten durch Saadia Ibn Dschannan. Auch die in der Scho- 
lastik uebliche mehrfache Deutung eines Textes, auf natuerliche, 
allegorische, mystische u.a. Weise, moeglich aufgrund des 
Glaubens an einen “‘sensus multiplex’’ des Textes, spiegelt sich 
in der Bemerkung Lippmanns von Muehlhausen wieder, dass 
die Israeldeutung die natuerliche sei, waehrend die Messias- 
deutung, die er ablehnt, allegorisch sei. Der juedischen wie der 
mittelalterlichen Exegese ueberhaupt war ferner auch die Vor- 
stellung gelaeufig, dass der Text Anspielungen auf eine zweite 
Deutungsmoeglichkeit enthaelt, auf die der Text geheimnisvoll 
ueber sich hinausweist. Ibn Esras Doppeldeutung zu Kap. 53 
gehoert nicht hierzu; die Israeldeutung scheint vielmehr eine 
Konzession an die von der Tradition bevorzugte Auslegung zu 
sein, waehrend die kritische Jesaja II-deutung nur verhuellt 
angedeutet werden kann, um nicht zu viel Anstoss zu erregen. 

Die statistisch groesste Annaeherung an einzelne Deutungen 
als fuehrende bilden die Messiasdeutung fuer 42.1 ff., die auf 
den Propheten Jesaja fuer 49.1—6, die Israeldeutung fuer 49.7 ff. 
und die Jesajadeutung fuer 50.4 ff.°* Die Zahl der zu Kap. 53 
bekannten Auslegungen betraegt fuer die Israeldeutung mehr als 
40, fuer die Messiasdeutung mehr als 20, fuer die Auslegung auf 
den oder auf die Gerechten mehr als 10. 

Es ergibt sich ferner, dass aufgrund der Deutungen oder 
aufgrund ausdruecklicher Erwaehnung gewisse Stuecke als ver- 
wandt miteinander angesehen werden, so 42.1-4 und 49.1-6 
mit Kap. 53; 49.7 besonders mit 52.14; 42.5-9 mit 49.8-13 und 
49.1-6 mit 50.4-11, was auch heutigen Auffassungen entspricht. 

Zu verschiedenen Zeiten koennen einzelne Deutungen staer- 
ker bevorzugt genannt werden. In der tannaitischen und amo- 


63 Vel. Anm, 18. 
61 Die Deutung von 50.4 ff. auf Israel findet sich nur fuer 50.5—9 bei Kara, 
fuer 4-9 bei Luzzatto. 
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raeischen Periode fehlen, abgesehen von den Berichten des Justin 
und Origines, die Deutungen auf Israel zu 42.1 ff., 50.4 ff. und 
zu Kap. 53, und die auf historische Gestalten abgesehen von den 
Jesajadeutungen zu 49.1 ff. und 50.4 ff. In der amoraeischen 
Periode ist dann die Deutung auf den leidenden oder trium- 
phierenden Messias aufgekommen fuer 42.1 ff., 43.10 und 
52.13 ff. 

Seit dem Beginn der Kommentarliteratur tritt die Israel- 
deutung wieder auf fuer 42.1 ff., Kap. 53 und 50.4 ff. und fuer 
erstere Lieder zugleich stark in den Vordergrund. Die Haeufig- 
keit dieser Deutung in Verbindung mit einer israelzentrierten 
Theologie und Froemmigkeit ist der lebendige Niederschlag 
juedischen. Volksschicksals im Mittelalter. Dise Deutung ist 
ebensosehr vom rationalistischen Interpretationswillen, der den 
wahren Sinn des Textes treffen will, bestimmt als von jener 
unmittelbaren, gefuehlsmaessigen Beziehung zum Text, durch 
die der Ausleger eine Identifizierung des leidenden Israel mit 
dem leidenden Gottesknecht der Lieder vollzieht. Auch die 
verwandte Deutung auf die Gerechten ist fruehmittelalterlich 
einsetzend und entspricht in Lohntheologie und Leidenstheologie 
einem immerwaehrenden, schon fruehrabbinischen Froemmig- 
keitstyp. 

Der mittelalterliche Rationalismus des arabischen Kultur- 
kreises brachte textnahe, grammatisch meist wohlfundierte histo- 
rische Deutungen.® Einen zweiten Hoehepunkt rationaleren 
Denkens, das nie eigentlich abreisst, bringt die Renaissance. 
Die kabbalistische Tradition neigt zur Deutung auf den Messias 
oder auf den endzeitlichen Mose. Die der messianischen Aus- 
legung aehnliche christliche Deutung des Kap. 53 hemmte die 
juedische Exegese in ihrer Messiasdeutung,*? was zuweilen frei 


6s Saadia b. Josef, Mose Ibn Gikatilla, Jona Ibn Dschannach, Jehuda Ibn 
Balaam, Abraham Ibn Esra, Tanhum Jeruschalmi, und der Karaeer Jefet b. 
Ali. 

* Abarbanels Josiadeutung, Saadia Ibn Dschannans Hiskiadeutung, da 
Rocca (bei Neubauer-Driver) u. a. sind von daher zu verstehen. 

7 Wahrscheinlich ist ueberhaupt die nicht sehr haeufige Benutzung von 
42.1 ff., 50.4 ff., und 52.13 ff. im Midrasch durch die grosse Bedeutung dieser 
Stuecke in der christlichen Exegese veranlasst. 
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bekannt. wird.** Sie mag auch die Israeldeutung, als kollektive 
Deutung die wirksamste Gegenposition, beguenstigt haben, zu- 
mal diese Auslegung die wenigsten Schwierigkeiten bot bei der 
Erklaerung der Bilder des Leidens, der Krankheit und des Todes 
des Gottesknechts (Jes. 53.8-10). 


Ill 


Die Uneinheitlichkeit der Auslegungen spiegelt sich in der Un- 
einheitlichkeit der Abgrenzungen wieder, soweit solche ueber- 
haupt vorgenommen werden. Die wesentlichsten Abgrenzungen 
der heutigen Exegese finden sich alle schon bei den juedischen 
Kommentatoren. Abgesehen von noch staerkerer Aufsplitterung, 
dem Erbteil der midraschischen Exegese, findet sich die Heraus- 
hebung von 42.1-4, 5-9 oder 42.1-9 oder auch nur 42.1-4, von 
49.1-6, 7, 8-13 oder 49.1-6, 7-13 oder nur 49.1-6, von 50.4—9, 
10-11 oder 50.4-11, von 52.13-15, 53.1-12 oder 52.13-53.12 oder 
52.13-15, 53.1-9, 10-12, letzteres am haeufigsten, als Einheiten 
aus dem Kontext. Die Abgrenzungen werden methodisch und 
ausdruecklich vorgenommen®? oder sie sind nur indirekt auf- 
grund der Deutungen erkennbar. Zuweilen fehlen sie gaenzlich.”° 

Die Einzelerklaerungen der grammatischen und inhaltlichen 
Schwierigkeiten der Lieder zeigt uns wieder eine Fuelle der 
Auffassungen, die nicht nur durch die Verschiedenheit der Deu- 
tungen bestimmt ist, sondern sich auch bei Auslegern mit gleich- 
artiger Deutung des Knechtes findet. Es sollen hier einige 
Erklaerungen angefuehrt werden, die eine groessere Rolle in 
der Exegese spielten und sich zum Teil als Konjekturvorschlaege 
in der heutigen Auslegung wiederfinden, besonders in A. Ehrlichs 
“Randglossen zur Bibel.’’ Natuerlich sind sie von den Alten 
wohl kaum im kritischen Sinne, sondern als Erklaerung des 
Textes geaeussert.” 

68 Z. B. Kaspi, zitiert bei Saadia Ibn Dschannan. 

69 Z, B. bei Abarbanel. Zu Ibn Esra vgl. Anm. 12, 

70 In der Tabelle durch ‘‘ff.”’ hinter der Versangabe gekennzeichnet, z. B. 
42.1 ff. 

™ Targum Jonathan uebersetzt z. B. nw, 42.1, durch %4>>, was aber wohl 


nur eine Erklaerung ist, nicht aber auf eine andere Textvorlage oder Konjek- 
tur Nv’ hinweisen will. 
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Die Form yi, 42.4, heute von manchen als yi, Niphal, 
aufgefasst, wird einstimmig von 7x1 abgeleitet, von Kara schon 
als passivisch, gleich ysinn’ bestimmt, von Ibn Esra aktivisch 
als Parallele zur Form 1} von 37, Hiob 29.6, angesehen. 7758), 
42.6, wird von Raschi als Perfekt, 77n7s", erklaert und heute 
auch von manchen als 77S) vokalisiert. Das Gleiche gilt fuer 
die Imperfektformen in 53.2 bei Redak. Von Saadia b. Josef 
stammt die Auffassung des 1m als 1m72 in Jes. 48.16, die heute 
u. a. von Sellin vertreten wird. Kara umschreibt das 8b bx7wn 
FDN’ in 49.5 mit mond Ssqwn. -ysn, Kere sn, 49.6, wird von 
Eliezer von Beaugency im Gegensatz zu vielen gezwungenen 
Erklaerungsweisen” richtig als Parallele zum vorangehenden 
*yaw von 1¥) wie Jes. 11.1 angesehen, was Ehrlich ebenso tut. 
Das aktivische 2 aynod, 49.7, wird von Jehuda Ibn Balaam und 
allen spaeteren, wie auch heute, als Passiv, 2y1no>, aufgefasst, 
ebenso mad als °17973. mys, 50.4, ist fuer die meisten soviel wie 
“Zeitig empfangen”, also mit ny, ‘‘Zeit’’, in Verbindung ge- 
bracht.74 om109, 50.4, bedeutet nach Eliezer, Redak u. a. ‘‘Ge- 
uebte’’, waehrend *4’y von der Anstrengung schwere Dinge zu 
hoeren Ermuedete und Ungeduldige meint.’?> Eliezer sieht in 
78 soviel wie 7ik, Licht, und setzt es als Kontrast dem voran- 
gehenden o’Dvn gegenueber. Tanhum Jeruschalmi erklaert -pby, 
52.14, als yby. nnwn, ibid., wird von vielen als nnw) oder nnwp 
aufgefasst. Eliezer sieht in 91}, 53.4, einen Konstruktus, ab- 
haengig von obs, was der von manchen Neueren vorgeschla- 
genen Vokalisierung 12] entspricht. yn. ist nach Ibn Esra 
und anderen von 703, Grab, Grabhuegel, abzuleiten und als 
besondere, aber moegliche Vokalisierung angesehen.”® 

Die der Israelinterpretation im Wege stehenden Infinitive 
in 42.7, 49.5, 6 und 9 werden auf das vorgangehende Subjekt, 


7? Bedraengte, Bewahrte, Belagerte, Ruinen, Reste. 

73 Zur ersten Form vel. Targ. Jon., zu beiden auch Saadias Version. 

74 Menachem b. Saruk (bei Raschi), Jona Ibn Dschannach und Jehuda 
Ibn Balaam erklaeren sich es als ‘‘sagen, unterweisen”’, vgl. Eccl. 8.5 und 
Est. 1.13. Ein anonymes Zitat bei Aaron b. Josef spricht von niyo, was manche 
heute als Konjektur vorschlagen. 

7s So heute auch Ehrlich. 

76 So auch die heutige Exegese. Letztes Beispiel auch bei Pusey, Einleitung 
zu Neubauer-Driver. Dort weiteres Material zu Kap. 53. 
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auf Gott, bezogen,77 wie es heute Budde vertritt, soweit nicht 
jegliche Erklaerung unterbleibt oder ein ganz anderes Subjekt 
eingefuehrt wird. Das eine individuelle Deutung erschwerende 
‘Israel’, 49.3, wird von Ibn Esra als Stammesbezeichnung auf- 
gefasst: ‘Mein Knecht bist Du, ein Israelit’’’* oder als Titel 
besonderer Wertschaetzung. Azulai dagegen wuerde uebersetzen: 
“Mein Knecht bist Du, (Jesaja), Israel (ist es), an dem ich mich 
herrlich zeigen werde.” oy m3, 42.6 und 49.8 fasst Ibn Esra 
elliptisch auf: Aufgabe des Propheten ist es, einen “Volksbund”’ 
zu errichten. Raschi bezieht es ebenso elliptisch auf die Wieder- 
herstellung des Gottesbundes und 0°11 auf die Staemme Israels 
wie in Gen. 35.11, waehrend Redak beides universal auffasst: 
nm a bedeutet die Unentbehrlichkeit Israels fuer den Bestand — 
Redak denkt wohl an eine Ableitung von 873, 773 — jedes 
Volkes im heilsgeschichtlichen Sinne. Abarbanel sieht im Frie- 
densbund die Aufgabe des Messias, der ‘‘Licht’’ den Voelkern 
ist. 50.10 ist von den Erklaerern in viele verschiedene syntaktisch 
moegliche Verbindungen aufgeloest worden, die von Abarbanel 
z. St. zusammengestellt und diskutiert worden sind. 53.1-10 
werden bei der Israeldeutung von fast allen als Worte der 
Voelker aufgefasst ebenso wie bei der Israeldeutung von 50.5 ff., 
und nicht als Worte die an die Suender, Verstockten, Luegen- 
propheten oder Feinde des Propheten gerichtet sind oder von 
ihnen gesagt werden bei der Deutung auf Jesaja. 

Die inhaltliche Interpretation, die Deutung und die gram- 
matischen Erklaerungen einzelner Kommentare haben eine weit- 
gehende Wirkung ausgeuebt. Auslegungen der Midraschliterature 
wirken in der Kabbalah und auf Raschi; oft werden sie nur ange- 
fuehrt oder diskutiert, von Nachmanides, Abarbanel, Laniado 
u.a. Auch Targum Jonathan hat wohl auf einzelne Messias- 
deutungen von 42.1 ff. und Kap. 53 sowie auf Israeldeutungen 
von 49.7 Einfluss ausgeuebt. Gross ist die Bedeutung der fuer 
unsere Lieder leider nur in Spuren erhaltenen Kommentare des 
Saadia b. Josef und des Mose Ibn Gikatilla. Ersterer hat mit 
seiner Jeremiadeutung den Weg der historischen Exegese be- 
treten and wohl Gikatilla und auch Ibn Esra inspiriert, letzterer 


71 So schon Kara bei 49.6. 
78 Ebenso bei Eusebius, MPG 24, Haymon MPL 116, Herveus, MPL 181. 
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mag der kritischen Sicht Ibn Esras den Weg gewiesen haben; 
beide eroeffnen den Reigen der historischen Deutungen des 
islamischen Kulturkreises. Die ‘‘Klassiker’’ Raschi, Ibn Esra 
und Redak, die jeweils aufeinander aufbauen, wirken auf alle 
spaeteren, letzterer besonders auf Abarbanel und den Doppel- 
kommentar der Altschuler, waehrend Abarbanel seinerseits wie- 
derum grossen Einfluss auf viele der folgenden hat.79 Die eigen- 
willigen Auslegungen des Eliezer von Beaugency, von mittel- 
alterlicher Froemmigkeit gepraegt, und die philosophisch interes- 
sierte Exegese Josef b. Kaspi’s stehen abseits. Sie scheinen selb- 
staendiger zu sein und wenig Einfluss ausgeuebt zu haben. 


IV 


Die Deutungen der rabbinischen Fruehzeit fuehren uns in die 
Problematik der juedischen Messiasvorstellung jener Zeit hinein, 
der hier nicht nachgegangen werden kann. Die eigentuemliche 
Interpretation des Kap. 53 durch das Targum Jonathan, das 
die Leiden auf Israel legt und den Messias zu einer Gestalt des 
Triumphs macht, wobei allerdings “einige Nebenzuege in diesem 
Messiasbild” aufzuweisen sind, in V. 53.12 besonders, ist auch 
spaeter wiederzufinden.** Der Messiasebed zeigt bald die Zuege 
eines Richters und Friedensfuersten,** bald die eines Kaempfers 
und Herrschers wie im Targum, bald die eines Gerechten oder 
gar Elenden.* Ein Messiasname ist ‘“‘Ebed Adonai’ nicht gewor- 
den in der juedischen Tradition, ebensowenig wie das ‘‘Lamm” 
in V. 53.6, das in unserem Zusammenhang keine Rolle spielt 
und keine selbstaendige Groesse oder ein Symbol geworden ist. 

Der Prophetenebed ist zuweilen unter dem Typ des Thora- 


79 Laniado, Marini etc. 

so Anonyme Karaeer bei Jefet b. Ali interpretieren die Stellen, die von 
Verachtung, Erniedrigung etc. sprechen auf die Nachkommen Davids im 
Exil, waehrend die Verheissungen auf den Messias zutreffen, Andere anonyme 
Erklaerer bei Abarbanel, Laniado, N. Altschul zu Kap. 53, teilen die Leiden 
auf den Messias b. Josef, die Erhoehung auf den Messias b. David auf. 

** Bei Ruth R. 5,6. Stark biblisch bei Redak, Abarbanel, den Altschuler 
zu 42.1 ff. und Alscheich zu 49.7. 

8 Einzelne amoraeische Quellen. Abgeschwaecht bei Nachmanides. Leiden 
des Messias auch bei Jefet, Alscheich 49.7, N. Altschul u. a. Kap. 53. 
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lehrers gesehen worden, besonders bei Eliezer von Beaugency 
zu 50.4 ff. In Kap. 53 sieht er das Schicksal jedes Propheten und 
Thoralehrers ausgedrueckt. Zuweilen traegt der Prophetenebed 
messianische Zuege, so bei Redak zu 42.18-21, 49.1-6 und 
50.4 ff., wo er der Wegbereiter der Endzeit geworden ist. Rein 
prophetisch in Anlehnung an die biblischen Vorstellungen ist 
die Gestalt bei Ibn: Esra. 

Gewisse Theologumena sind durchgaengig in allen Deutun- 
gen zu finden:*s Eigenart und Bedeutung der prophetischen Ver- 
heissung, das Geschichtslenken Gottes nach heilsgeschichtlichem 
Plan und vor allem die Sonderstellung Israels in der Welt und 
vor Gott. Die universale Tendenz und die Missionsaufgabe des 
Israelknechtes sind jedoch meist in die Endzeit verlegt oder 
treten durch die Interpretation stark in den Hintergrund, was 
wohl dem Einfluss der Stellung des Judentums im Mittelalter 
zuzuschreiben ist.*4 Die Vision des Sieges der Gotteslehre wird 
dann nicht mit des Israelknechts aktivem Wirken in Zusammen- 
hang gebracht, sondern geschieht durch Gottes oder des Messias 
Wirken in der Endzeit. Israel wirkte lediglich als Vorbild der 
Froemmigkeit, als Traeger der Gotteslehre, als Subjekt der 
Verheissungen und als Dulder. Zu den durchgaengigen Zuegen 
aller Deutungen gehoert noch der Glaube an Gottes unbedingte 
Gerechtigkeit und damit an die Sinnhaftigkeit des Leidens, als 
Strafe, Reinigung, Pruefung, als wirkend durch die Beispiel- 
haftigkeit des Ertragens oder als stellvertretendes Suehneleiden 
des Individuums fuer die Gemeinschaft oder Israels fuer die 
Voelker. Auch die Betonung der Bedeutung des Gerechten, der 
den Willen Gottes erfuellt, ist Gemeingut aller Vorstellungen.* 

Die Frage nach dem Sinn des Begriffes ‘“Gottesknecht”’ wird 
zuweilen gestreift. Die Deutungen auf Israel gehen zuweilen 
vom Israelknecht des Kontextes aus, die messianischen weisen 


83 Pusey schickt dem Werk von Neubauer-Driver Berichte voran ueber 
“the vicariousness of the sufferings mentioned in this section’ wie sie bei 
manchen Auslegern erscheint. 

84 Besonders deutlich bei Raschi zu 42.6 und 49.1 ff. 

85 Auch der Sohar deutet 49.3 und einmal Kap. 53 auf den oder die Gerech- 
ten, Soharstellen, die unsere Lieder anfuehren sind Wajakhel II, Wajeschew I 
Ki Teze III, Waera II u.a. 
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manchmal auf die haeufigere Bezeichnung Davids als Gottes- 
knecht hin. Das besondere Schutzverhaeltnis, so Kara zu 49.5, 
dies und die Gnade der Erloesung, so Alscheich zu 49.3, die 
Groesse der Aufgabe nach Salomo de Marini zu 49.3 und Al- 
scheich zu 49.5, Gerechtigkeit nach Salomo zu 50.4 ff., Naehe 
zu Gott und Vertrautheit, Trost und Zuspruch nach Laniado 
zu 49.3, werden als Motive, die diesen Titel schufen, bezeichnet. 


V 


Ueberblickt man die Gesamtexegese, so kommt man zu der 
Auffassung, dass es keine einheitliche Tradition der Auslegung 
gibt, die man als die juedische Auslegung bezeichnen koennte. 
Es gibt vielmehr mehrere bevorzugte Deutungsmoeglichkeiten 
und verschiedene Traditionsfaeden. Die Deutungsarbeit im 
Einzelnen bietet nicht das Bild einer kontinuierlichen und ein- 
heitlichen Auslegung, sondern zeigt eine grosse Buntheit und 
Vielgestaltigkeit der Loesungen in ihrer Bemuehung, den wahren 
Sinn des Textes zu finden. 

Die Leistung der Gesamtexegese ist eine Bearbeitung des 
Bibeltextes, die die Parallelen und Verwandtschaften in den 
Liedern, dem Kontext und der Bibel ueberhaupt aufweist, den 
Wortstoff grammatisch und den Stil exegetisch durchdrang, mit 
feinem Einfindungsvermoegen verschiedene Moeglichkeiten der 
Interpretation aufstellte, die ebenso als geistige Leistungen zu 
werten sind wie auch als Ausdruck des Gefuehls und der Froem- 
migkeit und alle irgendwie dem vieldeutigen Text Genuege tun. 
Fast alle Deutungen sind auch von der neueren Exegese vorge- 
bracht worden.** Die Gestalt des Gottesknechtes, die heute 


6 Die Deutungen der juedischen Exegese auf David und einzelne Stamm- 
vaeter beziehen sich nicht auf die eigentlichen Lieder. -— Neuere Deutungen, 
die sich auch in der juedischen Auslegung finden sind: Das ideale (Eissfeldt), 
geistige (Cheyne), gesetzestreue (Koenig), geschichtliche Israel (Budde). Der 
Stand der Propheten (Gesenius, de Wette), der Thoralehrer (Bertholet). Der 
Gerechte, Vorbild: ein unbekannter Gerechter (Marmorstein). Herrscherideal 
der Endzeit, Kap. 53 ein Maertyrerkoenig (Staerk), der Messias (Gressmann, 
Fischer u.a.). Mose, geschichtlich-eschatologisch (Sellin). Jeremia (Duhm), 
Jesaja I (Ewald), Deuterojesaja (Mowinckel, Gunkel u.a.), Hiob (Cheyne), 
Hiskia (Bahrdt), ein unbekannter Psalmist (Minocchi), ein Unbekannter 
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sichtbaren Inhalte der Lieder und die literarische Eigenart des 
Gesamtkomplexes wurden allerdings nur zum Teil erkannt. Die 
Exegese kommt jedoch in einem der Deutungsversuche zum 
Ansatz einer Theorie, die es unternimmt, im Sinne heutiger 
Auslegungen die Probleme der Liedererklaerung und die der 
Bruchstelle zwischen den Kapp. Jes. 39 und 40 zu einer Er- 
klaerung zu bringen. 


an Aussatz gestorbener (Duhm), ein unbekannter Thoralehrer (Duhm) oder 
Cyros (Kapp. 42 und 49, Vogel). 

Darueber hinaus schlaegt die neuere Exegese noch folgende Deutungen 
vor: Die Makkabaeer und die ihnen anhaengenden Gerechten (Haupt), die 
Armen in Israel (Loeb), Uzzia (Augusti), Jojachin (Sellin), Ezechiel (vgl. 
Ez. 4.4-8, Kraetzschmer), ein geistiger Leiter der exilischen Gemeinde (Ru- 
dolph), Serubbabel (Sellin), Meschullam, Sohn Serubbabels (I Chr. 3.19, 
Palache) und Eleazar (IJ Makk. 6.18 f., Bertholet). 

87 ff. hinter Versbezeichnung zeigt die Unerkennbarkeit oder den Wegfall 
der Abgrenzung an. e: eschatologisch gefaerbte Deutung, h: rein historische 
Einige im Druck erschienene Kommentare, 2 des 12.-13. Jahrhunderts, 2 des 
17, und 1 des 18. Jahrh. wurden fortgelassen, weil sie zu unseren Stuecken 
nichts boten oder reine Kompilationen waren, so Tanhum Jeruschalmis Kom- 
mentar, Jakob Berabs and David Ibn Hins Glossen etc. Auch Poznanskis 
Pitrone R. Menachem und Mose... Ibn Gikatilla...(beide 11. Jahrh.) 
bieten nichts Wesentliches zu unseren Stuecken. 

88 Noah, Josef, Abraham als Prototyp. 

89 Vgl. Kara, Ibn Esra, Redak z. St. Das Kommentar-fragment mag dies 
bestaetigen, indem es einmal das Wort 3b» gebraucht, ohne Cyros’ Namen zu 
nennen. 

9° Nur indirekt erschliessbar. 
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UEBERSICHT UEBER EINIGE DEUTUNGEN 
UND ABGRENZUNGEN (Fortsetzung) 











DER EBED IN JES. 42.19 43.10 44.26 
LXX: nicht erkennbar — — 
Talmud, Midrasch: Israel David Engel an Jakob 
Targum Jonathan: umkehrende Suender | Messias Gerechte 
Saadia: Gottesanbeter Israel Jesaja? 
Raschi: Mose Israel Jakob 
Josef Kara: Israel Israel Jakob 
Ibn Esra: Jesaja II Jesaja II Jesaja II 
David Kimchi: Jesaja Jesaja Jesaja 
Eliezer v. Beaugency: Israel Jesaja Jesaja 
Josef Ibn Kaspi: Jesaja & Propheten Israel die Propheten 
Isaak Abarbanel: Jesaja Jesaja Jakob 
Mose Alscheich: Jesaja Messias Abraham 
Salomo de Marini: die Gerechten Jesaja Jesaja 


S. D. Luzzatto: Israel Israel — 








THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF WISDOM 
LITERATURE 


Dedicated to Professor Louis Ginzberg 
in honor of his seventieth anniversary 


ROBERT GORDIS 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


NE of the distinctive traits of American-Jewish scholarship 

has been its recognition of the importance of social, economic 

and political factors for the cultural and religious history of Israel. 
The researches of Ginzberg, Lauterbach, Baron, Morgenstern, 
Finkelstein, Tchernowitz, Zeitlin, and their colleagues have 
greatly enriched our understanding of the development of Biblical 
and post-Biblical Judaism. Thus, in his stimulating work on ‘‘The 
Pharisees,’’? Professor Finkelstein seeks to trace the history of 
ideas in ancient Israel beginning with the Biblical writers. His 
treatment has led us to re-examine the Wisdom Literature as a 
whole in terms of its social background.? This investigation dis- 


t The Pharisees — The Sociological Background of Their Faith, 2 volumes, 
(Philadelphia, 1938). 

2 On the extent of Hebrew and Jewish Wisdom, sce O. S. Rankin, Israel’s 
Wisdom Literature (Edinburgh, 1936), p. 1f. and Johannes Fichtner, Die 
altorientalische Weisheit in ihrer israelitisch-juedischen Auspraegung (Giessen, 
1933), pp. 7-13. The literature cited by Fichtner and Rankin is, however, not 
homogeneous in character and origin, in spite of its preoccupation with ‘‘Wis- 
dom.”’ Treating it as a unit overlooks the fact that it arose in a special milieu, 
and only afterwards did Hokmah became a slogan and an ideal of all groups in 
post-exilic Judaism. It was identified with the Torah by Pharisaism and was 
equated with Greek philosophical ideas in Hellenistic circles, as in Alexandria. 

We may therefore distinguish three main types of Hokmah literature, 
that may be somewhat summarily described as (proto-) Sadduceean, (proto-) 
Pharisaic, and Hellenistic. This paper is concerned only with the first group. 
It may be noted that only the works of this group found their way into the 
canon, in spite of the Rabbinic opposition to Sadduceeism: Proverbs, Job and 


Koheleth; Ben Sira, which was not admitted, probably because of its clear- 
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closes an organic relationship among all the Wisdom writers, in 
spite of deep-seated individual divergences. Their doctrines and 
ideas, their points of agreement and difference alike, are, we 
believe, to be traced to their common social background. 

It is today being increasingly recognized that the extant 
Wisdom Literature goes back to two schools, or more accur- 


cut indication of a late date, was accorded high honor and is cited in Rabbinic 
literature with the formulas used in introducing Scriptural passages. See e. g. 
B. Baba Kamma 92b ovainaa wdywnn followed by a passage from Ben Sira. 

It is important to indicate the relationship of all the various documents 
in Jewish Wisdom literature. Thus many of the so-called Wisdom Psalms, like 
chap. 1, (cf. v. 2 on the study of the Law), 19.8 ff. and 119 are hymns in praise 
of the Torah and may fairly be described as proto-Pharisaic. So too the ‘anavim 
spirit of identification with the submerged groups places Psalms 34.12—23, 73 
(cf. vv. 17, 25-28, expressing a passionate absorption in God); 94.8 ff. (cf. 
vv. 12, 21) in the same group. In the case of Psalms 127 and 133, their brevity 
and lyrical character make it impossible to determine their standpoint. The 
enigmatic Psalm 49 seems to be directed against wealth (v. 7), but it possesses 
certain marks characteristic of the unconventional Wisdom books. Such is 
the stress on the uselessness of wealth or wisdom in averting death (vv. 11, 18) 
as well as the note, particularly noticeable in Koheleth (see below) on the 
tragedy of leaving one’s wealth to others,’’ ’akerim. Psalm 37 is a composite, 
as its complicated and imperfect acrostic structure proves. The ‘anavim spirit 
is clear in such verses as 2, 16 and elsewhere. On the other hand, vv. 21, 25 
and 26 show striking upper-class sympathies, as is indicated in the body of 
this paper. Psalm 112 is likewise definitely upper-class in viewpoint (cf vv. 
2 f., 5,9), and so, apparently, is Psalm 128. Psalm 110.10 is a quotation of a 
stock phrase of the Wisdom schools. 

Tobit, generally dated about 200 B.C. E., contains gnomic material in 
4.13 ff.; 12.6 ff.; 14.9 ff., which, apart from the elements drawn from Ahikar, 
is largely in the Pharisaic tradition. Note the strong objection to inter-marriage 
(4.12), an idea conspicuously absent from the basic Wisdom books (see below 
in section V), the negative version of the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ (4.15), identical 
in form with the saying of Hillel (B. Shab. 31a), the emphasis upon prayer 
(12.6; 14.9) and the stress upon alms-giving (4.7-11). 

Completely distinct in origin and character are the Wisdom books of 
Hellenistic provenance. They are the Wisdom of Solomon, which, in part at 
least, seems to bea traditionalist answer to the skepticism of Koheleth, Pseudo- 
Aristeas, IV Maccabees, Pseudo-Phocylides, and, possibly, the debate of Darius’ 
pages in I Esdras 3.1-4.41 (so P. Volz in Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. iv, col. 
1493). 

The Mishnah tractate Aboth is of course a Pharisaic classic of much later 
origin than the basic Wisdom books which are our concern here. 
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ately, to one school with a group of dissidents on the fringe. The 
main school, whose major documents are Proverbs and Ben Sira, 
was conventional in its methods and goals. It was concerned with 
the practical problem of training men, and particularly the 
youth, how to live in a hard-headed, imperfect world, rich in 
pitfalls and temptations for the unwary ... These teachers up- 
held morality because they were convinced that it was a more 
effective road to success than sin. They preached adherence to 
religion because of the same pragmatic viewpoint — it served 
to make men good, and, by that token, happy. In no invidious 
sense, this school may be described as the lower or practical 
Wisdom. 

It is true that the human impulse to pierce the veil of reality 
and grapple with the abiding mysteries of life could not be 
crushed even among these teachers of the tangible. At times they 
yielded to the metaphysical urge and saw the Wisdom they 
taught as an imperfect human reflection of the Divine Wisdom, 
the plan of the universe, by which God had created the world: 


The Lord by Wisdom founded the earth; 
By Understanding He established the heavens. 
(Prov. 3.19) 


Generally, they preferred not to inquire too closely into the 
details of the Divine plan, knowing the perils that lurked on the 
frontier where human reason met the unknown. Their standpoint 
was expressed by Ben Sira in words later teachers of religion 
have repeated countless times: 


What is too wonderful for thee, do not seek, 
And what is hidden from thee, do not search, 
Understand that which is permitted thee, 


And have no concern with mysteries. 
(3.20 f.) 


This theme is the burden, too, of the Hymn to Wisdom in- 
corporated in the Book of Job (Chap. 28). With matchless skill, 
the poet pictures the exertions men undergo until at last they 
unearth precious stones in the bowels of the earth. But his 
refrain is: ‘‘Where is Wisdom ((Hahokmah) to be found, and 
what is the place of Understanding?” Its value is above pearls, 
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and its hiding place is not known to the deep, to the birds of the 
air, or to any living thing. Only God knows the place of Wisdom, 
for He created it together with his universe. The poet concludes: 


But to men, He has said, the fear of God is wisdom, 
and abstaining from evil is understanding. 
(28.28) 


Faith and morality are all man can hope to attain. The propa- 
gation of these ideals is the purpose of the conventional Wisdom 
writers. 

For a few bolder spirits within the schools of Wisdom, these 
goals were not enough. They had been trained to apply observa- 
tion and reasoning to the practical problems of daily life. They 
would use the same instruments to solve the more fundamen- 
tal issues that intrigued them, the purpose of life, man’s destiny 
after death, the basis of morality, the problem of evil. When 
they weighed the religious and moral ideas of their time by 
these standards, they found some things they could accept, but 
much that they felt impelled to reject as either untrue or un- 
proved. Hence the higher or speculative Wisdom books, par- 
ticularly Job, Ecclesiastes and perhaps Agur Ben Yakeh (Prov. 
30), are basically heterodox, skeptical works, at variance with 
the products of the practical Wisdom School. 

But the relationship between the main school and the dis- 
sidents is far from being merely that of antagonism. The writers 
of Job and Koheleth undoubtedly were trained in the Wisdom 
academies, and perhaps taught there themselves. That con- 
ditioning would affect their style and thought-processes ever 
after. Thus they would naturally utilize the conventional religious 
vocabulary of the schools, the only one they knew, to express 
their unconventional ideas.4 Frequently, they would draw upon 
the proverbs and gnomes of the schools, either because they 


3 Not Wisdom par excellence, hence no definite article. 

4 See the writer’s studies, ‘‘Cynic’s Progress — A Re-interpretation of 
Koheleth” in Opinion (New York), February 1937, pp. 17 ff., ““Koheleth — 
The Man and His Book,” in Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
Vol. 5 (New York, 1939), pp. 74-87, and ‘‘The Wisdom of Koheleth, with a 
New Translation”’ in the Menorah Journal (Summer, 1943) pp. 147-73. 
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agreed with them, particularly in practical matters, or because 
they wished to modify or oppose them. Hence these books cannot 
be properly understood until the use of quotations is recognized.s 

There is, however, another factor, perhaps even more basic, 
to explain why conventional and unconventional teachers of 
Wisdom spoke the same language — they emanated from the 
same social stratum. While this conclusion was arrived at induc- 
tively, by a detailed study of the literature, it is best set forth 
deductively, especially since a good deal of the evidence is cumu- 
lative and corroborative in character. 

It is the thesis of this paper that Wisdom Literature, which 
reached its apogee during the earlier centuries of the Second 
Temple, roughly between the fifth and the first half of the second 
centuries, B.C.E., was fundamentally the product of the upper 
classes in society, who lived principally in the capital, Jerusalem. 
Some were engaged in large-scale foreign trade, or were tax- 
farmers, like the Tobiades.* Most of them were supported by 
the income of their country estates, which were tilled either by 
slaves, or by tenant farmers, who might have once owned the 
very fields they now worked as tenants.’ This patrician group was 
allied by marriage with the high-priestly families and the higher 
government officials, who represented the foreign suzerain: 
Persian, Ptolemaic or Seleucid. 

Obviously, this group had little in common with the poorer 
peasants clinging desperately to their holdings, or with the petty 
tradesmen and the artisans in the cities, who suffered their own 
discontents and were evolving new values in their religious tradi- 


s See our paper, ‘(Quotations in Wisdom Literature’ in JQR (NS), Vol. 
30, 1939, pp. 123-47. 

6 On the Tobiades, cf. A. Buechler, Die Tobiaden und die Oniaden, (Vienna, 
1899); E. Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
3rd and 4th ed., (Leipzig, 1901-11), vol. 1, pp. 195 f.; S. Zeitlin ‘‘The Tobias 
Family and the Hasmoneans,”’ In Proc. Amer. Acad. Jew. Research, Vol. IV, 
1933, pp. 169-223; Finkelstein, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 580-87. It is interesting to 
recall that Klausner suggested long ago that Joseph ben Tobias was the 
author of Koheleth; see his book, Biyeme Bayyit Sheni (Tel Aviv, 1930) pp. 
160-75, in which the paper is reprinted. 

7Cf. Isa. 5.8 ff.; Micah 3.3; Jer. 34.8 ff. for the same process in First 
Temple days. 
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tion, that would ultimately flower in Pharisaic Judaism and in 
the religion of Jesus. 

As is to be expected, the upper classes were conservative in 
their outlook, basically satisfied with the status quo and opposed 
to change. Their conservatism extended to every sphere of life 
and permeated their religious ideas as well as their social, eco- 
nomic and political attitudes. What is most striking is that this 
basic conservatism is to be found among the unconventional Wisdom 
teachers as well. Though they were independent spirits who found 
themselves unable to accept the convenient assumptions of their 
class that all was right with the world, they reflect even in their 
revolt the social stratum from which they had sprung, or with 
which they had identified themselves. 

It is, of course, quite possible that these Wisdom teachers 
personally were themselves of lower-class origin. That might 
account for their greater awareness of social and moral ills. It 
is a common phenomenon for dominant groups in society to draw 
their intellectual leadership from gifted members of the lower 
classes. The opposite process is equally frequent, where the 
submerged groups draw their leadership from the aristocracy, 
Moses and the Gracchi being cases in point. On the other hand, 
the heterodox Wisdom writers may have differed from their more 
conventional colleagues merely in their more sensitive tempera- 
ment. Whatever their personal origin, their writings reflect upper- 
class viewpoints. This conclusion seems to us to be valid, not 
only for Proverbs and Ben Sira, but also for Job, Koheleth and 
Agur ben Yakeh. 


8 For purposes of comparison, it may be convenient to summarize Professor 
Finkelstein’s conclusions on the class origins of Wisdom literature: 

Proverbs is a collection of upper-class moralistic teaching, which has been 
subjected to persistent plebeian interpolation. Thus 2.1-4 is patrician, vv, 
5-8, plebeian; 3.1-4 is patrician, vv. 5-12, plebeian. This view seems to us 
eminently valid. In a book of short, gnomic utterances, anonymous in charac- 
ter, and widely popular, it is altogether likely that interpolations would enter 
the text. Naturally, individual passages cannot always be assigned to one or 
the other school with complete assurance. Thus 10.2 f., 22; 15.3; 16.1, which 
Dr. Finkelstein ascribes to the plebeian writer, are not inconceivable as 
examples of patrician morality. On the other hand, the plebeian origin of 16.8 
is unmistakable. See his entire illuminating discussion, op. cit., pp. 203-16. 

Ben Sira is regarded as a compromise between plebeian and patrician 
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II. 


Some general considerations in favor of this view may now be 
adduced. It is generally recognized that Wisdom was taught in 
special schools for young men. The extant Hebrew text of Ben 
Sira offers the first extant use of the well-known technical term 
bet hamidras “‘house of study”’, in his plea, naa 195) ordD0 > aap 
wand, “Turn aside to me, ye fools and tarry in my house of 
study”. (51.23) The word benz, ‘‘my son’’, which occurs twenty- 


teachings (p. 588). ‘‘He retains the piety, reverence for the Jewish past and 
loyalty to Jewish literature and life of the plebeian outlook, but specifically 
denies any faith in its theology”’ (ibid.). But these traits are not incompatible 
with upper-class origins, and the reasons that have led us to regard Ben Sira 
as thoroughly patrician are indicated in the body of this paper. 

Job is taken to be the work of a plebeian writer, who denies both free-will 
and Providence (p. 231). As evidence for this view, Job’s kindness to his slaves, 
his sense of equality and his protest against injustice are adduced. The patri- 
archal, nomadic setting of the narrative is a curtain for the Jerusalemite 
traders among whom the author lived (p. 232 ff.). It may be countered, how- 
ever, that kindness to slaves is a patrician virtue, and that no class has a monop- 
oly on resentment of suffering. It seems to us that Job’s failure to accept 
the idea of an after-life, and other indications given in the body of our dis- 
cussion, indicate an upper-class origin for the book of Job. 

Agur ben Yakeh is held by Dr. Finkelstein to be altogether plebeian, 
because of its denial of association with the Wisdom teachers (Prov. 30.2, 3), 
its belief in angels (v. 4), its distaste for both poverty and riches (vv. 5-9), 
and its comments on social oppression (vv. 13 f.). The entire chapter, however, 
is fragmentary and its exegesis consequently unclear, so that several of the 
passages referred to above may be interpreted differently. Our view of this 
enigmatic Wisdom document are given in section IV of this paper. 

Koheleth is ascribed to a plebeian cynic (p. 235 ff.). Dr. Finkelstein dis- 
counts as imaginative Koheleth’s picture of himself as a rich man (chap. 2), 
and stresses his preoccupation with social justice. He attributes passages 
extolling diligence and wealth (4.5; 7.11; 10.18; 11.9) to a glossator. But if all 
references to the enjoyment of life as a goal are regarded as unauthentic, a 
much larger number of passages must be excised, as any modern commentary 
on the book makes clear. For our approach to Koheleth, which makes such 
violent procedures unnecessary, and which, we believe, makes him a more 
credible personality, see the references in notes 5 and 6. It may be added that 
social injustice does not bulk as large in Koheleth’s consciousness as the un- 
attainability of true wisdom and the vanity of labor. Only one passage, 4.1 ff., 
deals with social oppression; the latter themes run through the book. 
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two times in Proverbs implies the same pedagogic approach.° 
The constant emphasis upon sexual morality in Proverbs and 
Ben Sira, which will be discussed below, implies that the students 
were not children but young men. By and large, the only youths 
who could afford to spend their days in school in ancient times 
would be the scions of the wealthy classes. The sons of the poor 
lacked the leisure as well as the means. 

In favor of this contention is a striking parallel from another 
great culture, that of classical Greece, which reached its highest 
development roughly in the same period, during the Age of 
Pericles (c. 463-429 B.C.E.), and the following century. 

The existence of a common name for the Greek and the 
Hebrew doctrine and teachers (Sophia, Hokmah, Sophistat, 
Hakamim) is itself significant, but the resemblances go much 
further. It is not being argued that the two movements influ- 
enced each other. The principle being invoked is that similar 
material conditions in different societies will produce similar 
spiritual and intellectual tendencies, mutatis mutandis. It is 
noteworthy that the same technique, of drawing an analogy 
from Greek to Hebrew religion, is employed in another connection 
by one of the most acute contemporary students of Wisdom 
literature, O. S. Rankin.?° 

The differences between these two culture-areas are funda- 
mental. Hebrew life was permeated by a profound religious 
consciousness, a preoccupation with moral issues that even the 
most secular-minded groups could not escape. Greek life, on the 
other hand, especially in its higher manifestations, was predomi- 


9‘‘My son=my pupil,’’ though references to the instruction of parents 
are common. So C. H. Toy, ICC on Proverbs (New York, 1902), pp. 8, 12. 
Professor Louis Ginzberg has kindly pointed out that beni was the accepted 
mode of address of a master to his disciple in Tannaitic and early Amoraic 
times. cf. e.g. B. Sanhedrin 11a av 23 aw and L. Ginzberg, A Commentary 
on the Palestinian Talmud (New York, 1940), vol. 1, pp. 238, 300. 

10 He advances a theory to explain the late emergence of the ideal of an 
after-life in Hebrew thought. His conclusion apart, his technique interests 
us here. He says, ‘‘To demonstrate this (i. e. the theory advanced), the coming 
and growth of the belief in a future life, as this belief appears in Greece, offers 
the best means of comparison and proof.’’ Rankin, [srael’s Wisdom Literature, 
p. 178. 
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nantly humanistic, with the trend strongly secular. This was 
true, even when the ritual was observed, as by Socrates before 
his death. 

The sophists were polymaths, teaching all the arts and sci- 
ences known in their day, and this basic aspect of their activity 
has no parallel in the post-exilic Jewish community. However, 
these differences should not obscure the resemblances exist- 
ing between the hakamim and the sophists in technique and 
in goal. In the Platonic dialogue that bears his name, Prota- 
goras, the sophist, declares that his goal is to teach his pupils 
prudence in public and private affairs, the orderly management 
of family and home, the art of rhetoric and the ability to under- 
stand and direct the affairs of state.'' With the exception of the 
forensic art, these are the avowed purposes of Hokmah, as such 
passages as Prov. 1.4, 5; 6.24; 8.15 ff. and indeed every line of 
the literature amply attest,— the training of the upper class for 
administration and leadership: 


To give prudence to the simple, 
To the young man knowledge and discretion. 


(Prov. 1.4) 


By me kings reign, 
And princes decree justice. 
(Prov. 8.15) 


By me princes rule, 
And nobles, even all the judges of the earth. 
(Prov. 8.16) 


In the case of the sophists a good deal is known about the 
economic arrangements that governed their activities, so that 
there is no need of a priori reasoning to establish the fact that 
their clients were the youth of the upper classes. Protagoras and 
Gorgias demanded ten thousand drachmas for the education of 
a single pupil; Prodicus, more moderate in his fees, asked from 
one to fifty drachmas for admission to his courses.” Evenus of 


x Plato, Protagoras, 1. 317 ff. (Loeb Classics, New York, 1924, Plato, 
Vol IV, p. 124). 
2 Cambridge Ancient History (New York, 1927) Vol. V, pp. 24, Sith 
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Paros was praised for demanding only five hundred drachmas 
for instruction in ‘human and political virtue.’’ No such rates 
could possibly have been demanded in Palestine, but whatever 
fees were required could only have been met by youths of means 
and leisure.¥ 

Finally, and most significantly, the sophists and the hakamim 
exhibit the same process of intellectual development. In the case 
of some members of the group, at least, the sophists progress 
from the teaching of the conduct of practical affairs toward specu- 
lative thought in a skeptical spirit. Protagoras, who declared 
that ‘‘man is the measure of all things” and ‘‘with regard to the 
gods, I know not whether they exist or not’’, Gorgias of Leontini, 
whose chief philosophical tenet was that nothing exists, or at 
least that nothing is knowable, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon 
who identified might with right, and remarked that the success 
of villains cast doubt upon the existence of the gods, and above 
all Socrates, who subjected all ideas and ideals to his skeptical 
analysis, all these,™ for all the vast differences of the Greek and 
the Hebrew ethos, are brothers of the spirit to Koheleth, who 
maintained that God had made the truth forever unknowable 
to man, and to Job, who doubted that justice operated in the 
world. 

It is noteworthy that in developing skeptical tendencies, the 
Greek sophists continued to function in their more conventional 
and more lucrative role as teachers of the practical virtues. In 
precisely the same manner, the heterodox Wisdom books of Fob, 
Koheleth and Agur, contain much typical Wisdom material of 
the same kind as we meet in Proverbs. Hence attempts to excise 
this material as interpolations or to atomize the text by assigning 


*3 Ben Sira 51.25b y02 x92 moan oD) 1p ‘Acquire Wisdom for yourselves 
without money’’ is a poetical statement of the ideasthat wisdom is easily 
attained. Cf. the following verse, ‘‘She is nigh unto them that seek her’’ 
and the well-known passage Isa. 55.1 f. upon which Ben Sira undoubtedly 
bases himself. 

4 Cf. E. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy (London, 1881) Vol. 2, pp. 394- 
516. G. Grote’s classic rehabilitation of the sophist movement is to be found 
in his History of Greece (London, 1851 and often reprinted), ch. 67. A lively 
recent account is to be found in W. Durant, The Life of Greece (New York 
1939) pp. 358-66. 
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it to many hypothetical authors must be stigmatized as unneces- 
sary and therefore unsound. A more sympathetic insight into 
the personality of these Sages will spare us the necessity of re- 
sorting to such violent and subjective procedures. 

In sum, Greek sophia and Hebrew hokmah are strikingly paral- 
lel in their concern with the education of the youth for practical 
life and in their culmination in philosophical skepticism. These 
analogies strengthen the view that the latter, like the former, 
arose in the upper strata of society, which alone had need of that 
type of training and could afford to pay for it. 

These wisdom academic must be distinguished from the 
schools conducted by the Pharisees and their predecessors, the 
Sopherim. Here the students were largely the children of the poor. 
Unfortunately, little or nothing is known of these schools in pre- 
Maccabean days, but our fuller knowledge of the Mishnic period 
would imply that the teachers, as well as the pupils, earned their 
living as workers. The Talmudic teachers include blacksmiths, 
cobblers, tailors, bakers, potters and builders among others.*s 
Hillel’s daily earnings have been estimated at fourteen American 
cents. It therefore follows that the studies in the Pharisaic 
schools, except for the “‘professional’’ schools intended to train 
experts in the Law, must have been conducted largely on the 
Sabbaths and Festivals.’ 


13 Cf. S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews (New York, 
1937), p. 195 f. Cf. also the well-known statement in the Talmud (Ned. 81a) 
37. R¥N OFDY O”2Y 7223 197M ‘Be careful of the sons of the poor for learning 
comes forth from them.’’ Also the moving story of the encounter of the Patri- 
arch Gamaliel of Jabneh with Joshua ben Hananiah, and the latter’s retort, 
mp2) oo TaN on ANA ‘ornoN DSN bw prysa yr ANS ONY 1OIND ANRw 275 15 MN 
on) on “Alas for the generation whose leader you are, knowing nothing of 
the privations of scholars, how they are fed and sustained.’ (Ber. 28a). On 
handicrafts in the Talmudic period, see S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie 
(Leipzig, 1911), vol. II, pp. 248-313. 

16 This is the view of Professor Louis Ginzberg, as communicated in a 
private conversation. In the advanced schools, where experts in the law were 
trained, moderate fees were probably imposed, not to compensate the teacher, 
but to defray the cost of maintaining the school quarters, to avoid over- 
crowding, or for some reasons stated by the Shammaites, cf. L. Ginzberg, in 
Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, p. 136b. This is most likely the explanation of the 
famous tale, in which Hillel, unable to secure admittance to the academy of 
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Moreover, Pharisaism regarded the teaching of Torah as a 
commandment for which no payment might be accepted. The 
Rabbis depicted Moses as saying: ‘“‘As I was taught freely, so 
teach ye freely.’’?7 This is closely akin to Jesus’ injunction to his 
disciples: ‘‘Freely have ye received, freely give.’’'® Professor 
Louis Ginzberg has called attention to the fact that this attitude 
is not merely haggadic, but actually occurs in the Halachah. In 
the Mishnah, Nedarim, 4.3, a man who has taken a vow not to 
receive any material benefit from his neighbor may nevertheless 
continue to teach him all except the most elementary branches 
of Torah (mikra’, Bible text), because no tuition fee is involved. 
Even the tuition for this elementary teaching, it was felt, re- 
quired justification, and so legal casuistry was resorted to in the 
Talmud and the Codes.’9 

The difference in the points of view of the upper-class Wisdom 
teachers and the Pharisaic Sopherim may be graphically illus- 
trated by contrasting the dictum on labor of the early Pharisaic 
teacher, Abtalion, of the first century B.C.E., the teacher of 
Hillel,?? with that of Ben Sira. Abtalion is the author of the 
statement, ‘‘Love labor and abhor authority’? (Aboth 1.11). 
Ben Sira, on the contrary, declares: 


How can he become wise that holdeth the goad, 
And glorieth in brandishing the lance, 
Likewise the maker of carving and cunning devices...... 


Abtalion, climbed to the roof and was buried under the snow. The Talmud 
quotes the fee as being a tropaikon and a half (Yoma 35b). It may be added 
that the story, apart from its obvious folk-character, cannot pretend even 
to authenticity of atmosphere. Snow in Jerusalem is extremely rare, and a 
snow-storm sufficient to bury a man beneath it is almost certainly ruled out. 

17 Nedarim 37a. 

8 Mat. 10.8. 

"9 The teacher was paid sekhar Simmur, ‘fee for taking care of the child”’ 
or sekhar pissuk teamim, ‘‘fee for teaching vocalization and accents” or sekhar 
battalah,  Portipensation for the teacher’s being unable to engage in a gainful 
occupation.’ No reflection on the teaching vocation was intended! See Neda- 
rim 36b, 37a; Maimonides, Yad, Hilkhoth Talmud Torah, 1, par. 7, and Se 
han Arukh, Yoreh Deah, 246, 5 and Isserles ad loc. 

2 He is generally identified with the scholar Pollio referred to by Josephus 
in Ant. xv, 1, 1; the Pollio mentioned in Ant. xv, 10, 4, is almost certainly 
another scholar, perhaps an error for Hillel. 
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So also the smith that sitteth by the furnace, 
Likewise the potter who sitteth at the wheel.... 
Without them a city cannot be inhabited, 
But they shall not be inquired of for public counsel, 
And law and justice they understand not. 

(38:25 ff.) 


To revert to the main theme, the existence of Wisdom acade- 
mies presupposes the youth of the leisure class. Moreover, such 
schools could be maintained only in large centers of population, 
such as Jerusalem. 

There are other general considerations that reenforce this 
view. It was observed long ago that Wisdom is the most secular 
branch of ancient Hebrew literature, being concerned with 
broadly human rather than with specifically Jewish problems.” 
Job actually treats the problem of human suffering through a 
gallery of non-Israelitish characters.” 

The use of the Divine names in the Wisdom books is also 
highly instructive, being parallel to the development in Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian Wisdom, where the individual names of the 
gods do not disappear, but yield increasingly to general descrip- 
tions of ‘‘God”’ or ‘‘The Gods.”’ The individual names tend to 
appear in traditional apothegms or in contexts concerned with 
the attributes of a specific god.” 

The use of Divine names in Hebrew Wisdom is entirely 
similar. The oldest collections in Proverbs (10.1 — 22.16; 25-29) 
which are probably pre-exilic, use JHVH, the national name of 


11 Toy, op. cit., p. xxxi, notes ‘'the absence of characteristic national 
traits,” and says, ‘‘If for the name JHVH we substitute ‘God’, there is not a 
sentence or a paragraph in the Proverbs which would not be as suitable for 
any other people as for Israel.’’? Hermann Gunkel, in ‘‘Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart,” believes that ‘‘the Hebrew Proverb literature was in its 
beginning altogether secular ....... The religious motive was introduced 
later.”’ (vol. III, p. 2361). 

22 On the origin of the proper names in Job, cf. Driver-Gray, ICC on Job 
(New York, 1921), vol. 1, pp. xxxvii ff.; G. Hoelscher, Das Buch Hiob (Tue- 
bingen, 1937), p. 2. The locales from which the names are drawn are Edom 
and Arabia. 

23 Cf, Proverbs of Amenemope (Col. X XV, I. 496), ‘‘The strength of Ra 
is to him that is on the road” as an instance of popular saying. 
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the Deity, exclusively. Yet even here, when JHVH does occur, 
itis often in stock phrases like ‘‘the fear of JHVH,”’ ‘‘The blessing 
of JHVH,” ‘the abomination of JHVH,” ‘‘the knowledge of 
JHVH.’4 The later collections in Proverbs use JHVH much less 
consistently. A factor which may help explain the retention of 
the name JHVH is the gnomic character of the book, which 
would subject it to considerable quotation, in which the most 
popular name of the Deity would tend to be used. In Ben Sira, 
the general term is used in half the cases. The use of JHVH in 
the other half is apparently to be attributed to the identification 
of the God of Israel with the world creator, so that the specific 
national name has become divested of any particularistic charac- 
ter. The higher Wisdom writers avoid JHVH almost entirely, 
in favor of the general names, ’el, ’eloah, ’elohim, Saddat. JAVH 
is virtually lacking in the poetry of Job, and elohim is the exclu- 
sive designation of the Deity in Koheleth.’s 

It is noteworthy that Umberto Cassuto explicitly recognizes 
the connection between this preference for ‘‘appellative’’ Divine 
names, characteristic of Wisdom literature, and the upper-class 
outlook, influenced by foreign contacts, encountered in Sadducee- 
ism. He thus explains the Pharisaic enactment that the Divine 
name be used in greeting one’s friend: nbwa Ssw os NY IYpNM 
ova yan (Berakhot 9.5) as reflecting the popular use of the 
national name of God, as opposed to the more universal terms 
popular among the upper-class Sadducees,”® whose thinking was 


24 Thus, taking chapter 16 at random, we find JHVH used ten times, of 
which at least four are in stock phrases (vv. 5, 6, 7?, 20). On divine Names in 
Wisdom, see Fichtner, p. 103 ff. Rankin, p. 39 note, and Cassuto cited in 
note 26 below. 

2s JHVH and ‘378 occur in the poetry of Job a) in 12:9 which is either an 
interpolation or, more probably, a reminiscence of Is. 41.20c, a stock phrase, 
b) in 28.28,.in what is again a typical phrase of the Wisdom schools (the entire 
chapter is almost certainly an independent poem), and in 38.1; 40.1, in the 
superscriptions. In Koheleth even the Temple is called bet ’elohim, not bet 
JHVH (4.17). 

26 Cf, Cassuto, Torat Ha t'eudot ve-Sidduram sel Siphre Hatorah (Jerusalem, 
1942) p. 28; Cf. also pp. 21, 23 ff. He says: Muspwo INA 22 OYprtxn anid. ODA 
dem yx mean "avn moon’> amar jor Sw nmxd-pan avon nypwnd mnnin 
mp 3pAA pyo wv mwws mead ya awn »>5m mowa madsen nx n.d ,npiwb-pan npans 
mm °o7D7-owa Apron nwa non nord: (p. 28). 
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moulded by the international outlook characteristic of Wisdom. 
Similarly, the Documents of the Damascene Sect, replace JHVH 
by El even in Biblical citations. 

Recent investigations have disclosed the Egyptian and Meso- 
potamian sources which have influenced much of Hebrew gnomic 
literature, notably the Sayings of Amenemope, which may be a 
direct source for Proverbs.?7 Today it is clear that Hebrew Wis- 
dom is part of Oriental Wisdom generally, as Johann Fichtner’s 
excellent study, Dze Alt-orientalische Weisheit in threr israelitisch- 
juedischen Auspraegung?® amply demonstrates. 

This cosmopolitan character of Wisdom is likewise most 
naturally explained in terms of its upper-class origin. Foreign 
contacts, opportunities for travel and trade,?? and a fondness 
for the culture and fashions of other lands, have always charac- 
terized the aristocracy. Ben Sira speaks of himself as having made 
many journeys, accompanied by danger (34.11 f.) and includes 
travel as an element in the life of the ideal scribe (39.4). Koheleth 
speaks of amassing ‘‘the treasures of kings and provinces’’ (2.8). 
On the other hand, the peasant, the petty merchant and the 
craftsman have neither the opportunity nor the penchant for 
such contacts. 

Moreover, Oriental Wisdom is explicitly intended for the 
training of the ruler-class, for young princes, and the lords and 
scribes destined to be their servants at court. Professor Albright’s 
succinct description of the gnomic and didactic works of the 
Old and Middle Egyptian Empires may be applied virtually 
unchanged to Hebrew Wisdom: 


The Maxims of Ptah-hotep and another nearly contempo- 
rary work are characteristic in diction and attitude of the 


27 Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Wisdom of Egypt and the O. T. (London, 
1927); Paul Humbert, Recherches sur les sources Egyptiennes de la Itttérature 
sapientale d’ Israel (Neuchatel, 1929); G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible 
(Phila., 1937), 7th ed., pp. 511-15, and the literature there cited. 

28 Giessen, 1933. 

29 Cf. Hoelscher’s correct conclusion, op. cit., p. 7, that the author of Job 
was a Palestinian who had travelled widely, hence his familiarity with Egyp- 
tian flora and fauna, the Sinai desert, and the hail, ice, and snow of the north, 
probably the Lebanon region. 
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late Old Empire, where stability was traditional and where 
shrewd aphorisms and wise counsels were in constant de- 
mand on the part of persons ambitious for preferment. 
These aphorisms are often noble and always worldly: doing 
right and acting justly are necessary to success and will 
bring prosperity if combined with prudence.*° 


Fichtner supplies ample details to corroborate this truth. 
We shall have occasion to point out that practically all the 
virtues inculcated by Hebrew Wisdom are applicable to the 
upper classes and their servants. 

Nearly all of Oriental Wisdom is attributed to kings. Ame- 
nemket I is the author of the teaching intended for Sesostris I. 
The teaching for Merikare is composed by a royal father for his 
son and successor. The Insinger Papyrus calls itself the “Book 
of Kings.” It is a striking fact that no other branch of Hebrew 
literature is ascribed so consistently to royal authors. Three of 
the collections in the Book of Proverbs are ascribed to Solomon, 
the last named also being associated with Hezekiah. Lemuel is 
a king (Prov. 31.1), as is Koheleth (1.1, 12). 

The environment reflected in Wisdom is that of the wealthy 
classes. The striking emphasis upon abstaining from sexual 
liasons outside the marriage bond is a case in point.s? These 
women against whom the preceptor of youth warns are not the 
street walkers, who ply their trade among the poor, but the kept 
women, often married, whose homes are decked with tapestry 
woven of Egyptian linen and whose couch is richly perfumed. 
(Prov. 7.16 ff.) It has not been hitherto observed how commonly 
precious stones are used as an object of comparison and value 
in Proverbs. The moralist warns against quarrelsome house- 
holds, having meat to eat (z¢bhe ribh. 17.1) a diet rarely if ever 
enjoyed by the poor. He repeatedly exhorts against the dangers 


3° W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), 
p. 135. 

3* Op. cit., pp. 13-24. 

32: Provi:2.16iff. 415.9) U52\7.5 fis 22445-2327; 30:20: BS eo; 19:2 t- 
25.2; 23.16; 36.30. 

33 Peninim occurs four times in Proverbs (3.15; 8.11; 20.15; 31.10), once 
in Job (28.18), and only once more in the entire O. T. (Lam. 4.7). 
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of wine-bibbing and gluttony,%4 vices from which the poor are 
usually free, and through no will or merit of their own. The 
pupil is pictured as one in position to distribute largesse at will: 


Say not unto thy neighbor: ‘Go, and come again, 
And tomorrow I will give’; when thou hast it by thee. 
(Prov. 3.28) 


Ill. 


These general considerations constitute only part of the evidence 
for the upper-class orientation of Wisdom literature. 

The morality inculcated in Proverbs and Ben Sira is utili- 
tarian, from the standpoint of the possessing classes. The reader 
is perpetually urged to display diligence and the perils of laziness 
‘are reiterated.35 The reward of virtue is characteristic: 


Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
he shall stand before kings; 
He shall not stand before mean men. 
(Prov. 22.29) 


Prudence, the capacity to foretell the consequences of one’s 
actions and diligence at one’s tasks are emphasized as the corner- 
stones of success. 

Keeping one’s own counsel and refraining from overmuch 
intimacy with one’s superiors is repeatedly insisted upon: 


When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider well him that is before thee. 
(Prova23:lect BS313.2-20) 


In common with Egyptian Wisdom and the Ahikar romance, 
the Hebrew sages urge the attributes of zeal and reliability in 
the messenger.’ Basic to these qualities are loyalty to the king 


34 Prov. 23.1 f., 20 f., 29 ff.; 30.8-10; Ecc. 7.16 f.; B.S. 18.30 ff. 

35 Prov. 6.6-11; 10.4 f., 26; 12.11, 24; 13.4; 14.23; 15.19; 18.9; 24.30-34; 
26.13 ff.; Ecc. 10.18; B.S. 4.29; 7.15; 10.26 f.; 11.11; 13.21; 22.1 f.; 31.3 f. 

36 Prov. 10.26; 13.17; 25.13; 26.6. On the frequency of this theme in Oriental 
Wisdom, see Fichtner, op. cit., pp. 15, 16, note 1. 
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and submissiveness to authority, which will be discussed at 
greater length below.37 


The King’s favour is toward a servant that dealeth wisely; 


But his wrath striketh him that dealeth shamefully. 
(Prov. 14.35) 


The social virtues that are inculcated are approached from 
the standpoint of the powerful groups toward the weaker: 


Do not rob the poor because he is poor, and do not crush 
the needy in the gate. (Prov. 22.22) 


Job’s great Confession of innocence (ch. 31) likewise reflects 
the morality of a patriarch possessing wealth and influence, who 
refrains from using his power to injure the weaker groups, his 
slaves, the poor, the orphan and the widow, and does not yield 
to the temptation of trusting in riches.38 

Most striking of all, because it is so utterly at variance with 
the entire tenor of Biblical thought, is the attitude of the Wisdom 
teachers on going surety for one’s neighbor. Here we find none 
of the humanitarian emphasis of the Deuteronomic Code on the 
“open hand” or the Pentateuchal insistence on lending without 
interest.39 On the contrary there is a constant reiteration of the 
dangers of the practice :4° 


He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it; 
But he who hates those that strike hands is secure. 
(Prov. 11.15) 


Ben Sira adopts the same attitude, and gives a perspicacious 
analysis of the perils of lending money. (8.12; 29.1 ff.) Yet he 
urges the practice and offers an interesting reason: 


37 Prov. 14.35; 16.14; 19.12; 20.2; 22.29; Ecc. 8.3; 10.4; B.S. 9.13. For 
parallels in Egyptian and Babylonian Wisdom, see Fichtner, op. cit., p. 16. 

3 Cfy Job 1.131716, 17, 19; 

39 Cf. Deut. ch. 15 and Ex. 22.24 ff.; Lev. 25.36 f.; Deut. 23.20 ff.; 24.10 f. 

4¢ Prov. 6.1-5; 11.15; 17.18; 22.26 f.; 20.16=27.13. It is curious that 
Oriental Wisdom has no references to lending or pledges, except for one passage 
lamenting lending on a pledge, which is quoted by Ebeling, Reste akkadischer 
Weisheitsliteratur, p, 22, Fichtner, of. cit., p. 16, regards it as purely a matter 
of chance that no such passages have survived. 
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Help a poor man for the commandment’s sake, and 
grieve not for its loss, 

Lose money for the sake of a friend, 

And let it not rust under a stone or a wall. 4 


(B.S. 26.9, 10) 
It may be added that the Hebrew idiom for “going surety” 
taka‘ kaph, literally, ‘‘clasping the hand’, implies a well-developed 
commercial usage among groups possessing assets that could be 
taken in pledge. 


A revealing sidelight on the class origins of Wisdom is shed 
by the Wisdom Psalm 37.4 The poet, wishing to contrast the 
wicked and the righteous, selects as an instance of the former a 
borrower, who does not repay a loan, and of the latter, the gener- 
ous lender —types diametrically opposed to those the Prophets 
or the ‘anavim Psalmists would have chosen: 


The wicked borrows, but does not pay, 
But the righteous deals graciously and gives. 
(P93.7321) 


This social background alone can explain the sweeping asser- 
tion of the same Psalmist that the righteous never suffer want, 
a statement without parallel anywhere else in the Bible: 


I have been young and now am old, 
But I have not seen the righteous forsaken, 
And his offspring begging bread. 

(37.24) 


A passage, the rare pungency of which has been overlooked, 
because of the failure to reckon with its social background, is 
Proverbs 28.3. The Masoretic text reads: 

Bn? PS] Nb TWP OPT pwy) BI 733 


Because the idea of a poor man oppressing the poor is not 
met with elsewhere in the Bible, most moderns have emended 
ras ‘‘poor’’ to ros “chief ruler”, rasa‘ ‘‘wicked’’, or ‘aSir “rich 
man.’’4 


4t See note 2, paragraph 3, supra. . 
2 Ro§ —“head,” adopted by Hitzig, Delitzsch, Toy (doubtfully), and 
many others, to read wx 13), creates impossible Hebrew, RaSa “wicked’’ is 
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All these emendations create at best a platitudinous clause 
in stich a, and the comparison in stich b is meaningless. 

Actually, no change is required, if the second clause is prop- 
erly understood.4? Rain generally serves to produce crops, but 
a beating downpour inundates the earth with no beneficial 
results. So too, a rich man who oppresses the poor reaps the 
benefit of his act by amassing wealth. But what an irony to see 
a poor man making life miserable for his fellows and gaining 
nothing thereby! The observation comes with especial aptness 
from a perspicacious son of the upper classes, who was tired 
perhaps of the perpetual accusations levelled against wealthy 
malefactors by prophets, lawgivers and sages. For irony and 
insight the saying is unsurpassed: 


A poor man who oppresses the poor 
Is like a sweeping rain that produces no food! 


Utilitarian morality possessed lower elements, and these are 
not altogether lacking in Wisdom teaching. Thus kindness to an 
enemy is defended on the score that it is like pouring hot coals 
on his head, besides winning God’s favor (Prov. 25.21). Rejoicing 
over the discomfiture of one’s foe may arouse God’s displeasure 
and lead Him to avert his wrath (24.17). 

Generally speaking, the Hebrew sages, like all Oriental 
Wisdom teachers extol impartiality in judgment and condemn 
bribery.44 Yet this does not prevent them from stressing the 
practical utility of bribery in making one’s way: 


A gift in secret pacifieth anger, 
And a present in the bosom strong wrath. 
(Prov. 21, 14; cf. also 17.8; 19.6) 


based on the LXX: ’Avdpetos ev doeBeiats ‘‘a bold man by wickedness 
etc.”’ (Toy, doubtfully). Kittel (Biblia Hebraica) also suggests ’aSir with 
a query. 

43 Cf. Rashi and especially Gersonides ad loc., who says: \m\> 10> noD 
ornpsn baad mnwes p20 qwon > Swan Ar noonay ond RxD Rdw ata MNISnA new 
onnnwnd >> ar qaqa mm 

44 Prov. 15.27; 17.15, 23; Ecc. 7.7b; B.S. 7.6. On Oriental Wisdom teaching 
on this point, see Fichtner, op. cit., p. 28 f. 
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This may be the meaning of marpe’, ‘‘healing”’ in the follow- 
ing passage: 


If the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, 
Leave not thy place; 
For healing allayeth great offences. 
(Ecc. 10.4) 


Ben Sira actually uses the Pentateuchal statement, ‘‘Bribery 
blinds the eyes’’, in order to justify its use: 


Presents and gifts blind the eyes of the wise, and as a muzzle 
on the mouth turn away reproofs. 
(B.S. 20.29) 


As the summum bonum in life and the reward of moral con- 
duct, the Wisdom writers universally set up practical success, 
in which economic prosperity is central. Wealth is uniformly 
regarded as a great good and poverty as an evil. The penalty 
for disobeying instruction is ‘‘poverty and shame” (Prov. 13.18), 
while adherence to Wisdom brings ‘‘riches and honor” (Prov. 
3.16). 

The Proverbist points out that the wealth of the rich is a 
mighty city while the undoing of the poor is their poverty (Prov. 
10.15). Ben Sira also remarks on the difference in the treatment 
of rich and poor (13.21 ff.). While he declares that even a poor 
man may be honored for his sagacity, he adds: 

“He that is honored in his poverty — how much more in his 
wealth!”’ (10.31). Koheleth goes further and insists that ““Wisdom 
is good with an inheritance” (7.11), and ‘‘the wisdom of the poor 
man is despised”’ (9.16).4 

Doubtless Koheleth’s description of his wealth in Chapter 
Two is idealized, but there is no adequate reason for denying 
that it reflects his general condition.“* On the contrary, there is 
decisive evidence at hand that he belonged to the upper classes. 
Again and again, he refers to the tragedy involved in a man’s 
dying and leaving his wealth to another, to “a stranger’, as 


4s On the structure of this passage, see our paper, “‘Quotations in Wisdom 
Literature’ in JOR (NS), Vol. XXX, 1939, p. 138. 
46 Cf, Finkelstein, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 235 f. 
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Koheleth calls him.47 This is surely not one of the problems of 
the poor. Even his disillusion with riches argues the surfeit of 
a man who has experienced the boredom of perpetual satiety, 
rather than the hunger of the destitute. No Hebrew prophet 
ever sought to console the downtrodden with the thought that 
wealth is not synonymous with happiness. The preoccupation 
of the Torah and the Prophets with social problems is one of 
their salient features, for which no detailed documentation is 
necessary. 

It need not be labored that the high valuation placed by 
the Wisdom teachers upon economic prosperity does not betoken 
a surrender of moral values. The strong moral emphasis in Juda- 
ism is evident in Wisdom as well. All theft and wrongly acquired 
wealth is opposed.‘® In particular, the removal of landmarks, 
the besetting sin of the land-owner, and false measures, the 
failing of the merchant, are described as abominations.4? Above 
all, the practice of charity is constantly urged by the Wisdom 
teachers.5° 

Another virtue, appropriate to the well-to-do, is moderation 
in food and drink. Here the stress is laid on the physical and 
economic consequences of excess.5* The same restraint is urged 
in the seeking of riches: 


Weary not thyself to grow rich, cease from thine own wis- 
dom. (Prov. 23.4) 


This attitude is motivated not by the-idea that riches are an 
unworthy or inadequate goal for human existence, but by the 
thought that wealth is fleeting? and the further consideration 


47 Cf, 2.21 f.; 4.8; 5.12 ff.; 6.1 ff. Cf. also Ps. 49.11c and our note 2, 
par. 3. 

8 Prov. 1.13; 6.30 f.; 21.6; 28.22; 29.24; B.S, 5.8; 13.24; 20.25; 40.13. 

49 On the former offence, cf. Prov. 22.28; 23.10 f.; also Job 24.2a; 31.38 
and Deut. 19.14; 27.12. On the latter, cf. Prov. 11.1; 16.11; 20.10, 23; B.S. 
42.4; also Lev. 19.35 f.; Deut. 25.13 ff. 

s° Cf, among other passages, Prov. 14.31; 19.17; B.S. 3.31; 12.1; 18.18; 
2223% 

st See note 34. 

52 Prov. 20.21; 28.20. 
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that chance plays a great part in its acquisition. This is naturally 
expressed in Biblical terms: 


The blessing of the Lord it is that gives wealth, 
And toil adds nothing to it. 
(Prov. 10.22) 
For riches certainly make themselves wings, 
bike an eagle that flieth toward heaven. 
(Prov. 23.5) 


The virtue of contentment is preached in such passages as: 


A little with the fear of God is better than a great treasure 
with turmoil. (Prov. 15.16) 


These and similar statements have been plausibly attributed 
to the plebeian Hasid glossator in Proverbs by Professor Finkel- 
stein.54 On the other hand, it is not ruled out that a moralistic 
teacher of upper-class youth would feel called upon to counteract, 
in part at least, the prevalent apotheosis of wealth. Thus the 
teaching of Amenemope, which is indubitably upper class in 
origin and orientation, preaches contentment, restraint in the 
search for wealth and general moderation, virtues one would 
expect to find in the moral instruction of the youth of the aris- 
tocracy.’s A few instances taken from Budge’s translation will 
suffice: 


83 As e. g. Prov. 11.28; 15.17; 17.1. 

54 Op. cit., p. 209 f. 

ss It is noteworthy that Prov. 23.4, which is opposed to the striving after 
wealth, is almost universally regarded as based on Amenemope, col. IX, 
ll. 163-68. Cf. Fichtner, op. cit., p. 16, note 8. So too, Rankin, op. cit., p. 79, 
note 1, who associates this passage, as well as Prov. 15.16 f., which stresses 
the joys of contentment, with Amenemope, col. VI, 1. 110. 

Budge, from whose Teaching of Amen-en-apt (London, 1924) the trans- 
lations in the text are derived, points out that Egyptian Wisdom was written 
either by kings or professional scribes and officials, and was intended for princes 
and for to those who aspired to official posts (pp. XI ff., 100 f.). However, he 
considers the Teaching of Amenemope the exception, being addressed by an 
official, ‘‘to no son, whether prince or subject, but to all men.”’ H. Gressmann 
(Alt-orientalische Texte zum A. T., Erste Lieferung, 2nd ed. Berlin and Leipzig, 
1926, p. 38), on the other hand, notes that the author was a high officer and 
that the work is addressed to his youngest son, who was priest in the Temple 
of Min at Panopolis in Upper Egypt. Budge, too, comments on the aristocratic 
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Commit not an act of avariciousness so that thou mayest 
find (i. e., obtain) additional wealth. (1. 110) 


Better is the beggar who is in the hand of the God than the 


rich who are safely housed in a comfortable dwelling. 
(Il. 158, 159) 


Fashion not thy heart in such wise that it hankers after 
things of wealth (i. e., luxurious foods and apparel). (1. 163) 


Form not the habit of ordering thyself to seek for more than 
thou hast, 


When thy own goods and possessions are in thy safe 
keeping. (1. 167, 168) 


Make not thyself to take pleasure in rich treasures that have 
been obtained by robbery. (I. 179) 


In general, contentment is a doctrine more honored in the 
preaching than in the observance, the poor being exhorted to it 
by the rich, who testify from their own experience that riches 
are not synonymous with happiness! 

It has long been noted that the Hebrew Bible, as a whole, is 
lacking in any ascetic glorification of poverty.56 The Wisdom 
writers, in particular, regard the enjoyment of life as important: 


Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, ... 
(Prov. 27.9) 


Give and take, yea, indulge thy soul, 
For in Sheol there is no delight. 
(B.S. 14.15) 


lineage of Amenemope and the many priestly offices he held (p. 96 f.). He also 
recognizes that ‘‘many of his Precepts would no doubt be of more use to offi- 
cials than to any other class of people’’ (p. x). At all events, the hieroglyphic 
script would itself limit the readers of the work to the upper classes. Granted 
that it is superior to the other products of Egyptian Wisdom, its affinities with 
them remain very close. Its exalted morality does not disprove its upper-class 
orientation, while its other features make it clear that no other background 
may be assumed for it. That is the thesis of this paper with regard to Hebrew 
Wisdom as a whole. 

s6 Cf. H. Bruppacher, Die Beurteilung der Armut in A.T. (Zurich, 1924), 
p. 81 ff. On the other hand, a necessary corrective of extreme views that deny 
ascetic tendencies in Hebrew religion altogether is supplied by J. A. Montgo- 
mery, ‘Ascetic Strains in Early Judaism” in JBL, Vol. LI, 1932, pp. 183- 
213. 
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(Cf. B.S. 14.11 ff.; 30.21-5) The triad of wine, women and song 
appears in Ben Sira: 


Wine and song rejoice the heart, but better than both is 
love. (40.20) 


In Koheleth, the physical enjoyment of life becomes the only 
sensible goal left to man:57 


There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat 
and drink, and make his soul enjoy pleasure for his labor. 
This also, I saw, is from the hand of God. (Ecc. 2.24) 


Money is the means to this end: 


A feast is made for laughter, and wine gladdens life, and 
money provides everything. (Ecc. 10.19) 


IV. 


The religious ideas of the Wisdom literature reflect the same 
upper-class orientation. Basic to its world-view is the idea that 
virtue leads to well-being and vice leads to poverty and disaster. 
Wealth is a blessing of the Lord bestowed upon the upright 
(Prov. 10.22) and removed from the wicked (12.22; 10.2, 16; 
11.28). In its origin, this view was not the possession of a single 
group, but the standpoint of the entire nation, it being a corollary 
of the traditional Hebrew faith in the moral government of the 
world. During the days of the First Temple, when clan solidarity 
was all-powerful and reward and punishment were referred to the 
nation as a whole,’* its truth was rarely questioned. With Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, however, the individual begins to emerge as 
an independent personality demanding happiness for itself, as 
distinct from the fate of the family, clan or nation.’ Throughout 
the Second Temple period, the problem of the individual’s fate 
is the central problem of Jewish theology. That individual suc- 


STAC LAG Monee Oko: Lagi oe dt 

s8 Cf. M. Lohr, Sozialismus und Individualismus im A. T. (Giessen, 1906); 
Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion (New York, 1930), pp. 219.f.; 
251 ff.; Rankin, op. cit., pp. 53-98. 

s9 Cf. the classical passages Jer. 31.26 ff.; Ez. 18.1 ff. 
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cess is the seal of virtue and individual suffering the proof of sin, 
could continue to be maintained only by the successful groups. 

The lower classes, ground by poverty and oppression, were 
tormented by the problem of the prosperity of the wicked and 
the suffering of the righteous. Holding resolutely to their faith 
in God and divine justice, they were nevertheless unable to 
make their peace with the world about them. The solution they 
ultimately reached was the doctrine of another world where the 
inequalities of the present order would be rectified. Thus the 
idea of a future life became an integral feature of Pharisaic 
Judaism and Christianity.®° 

The teachers of Wisdom, on the other hand, being repre- 
sentative of the affluent groups, felt no compulsion to adopt these 
new views. The sages of the conventional school maintain un- 
changed, the old view of retribution here and now and make it, 
as has been noted, the cornerstone of their teaching of the youth. 

So too, they retain the old doctrine of collective retribution, 
where the sins or virtues of the fathers determine the destiny of 
the children.™ The idea of a future life, on the other hand, is not 
as much as mentioned in Proverbs, probably because the material 
is comparatively early. By the time Ben Sira wrote, in the second 
century B.C.E., the doctrine of an after-life had achieved wide 
currency and could no longer be passed over in silence. He there- 
fore negates the belief explicitly: 


When a man dies, he inherits worms, maggots, lice and 
creeping things. (10.11)? 


A particularly interesting passage is to be found in 7.17. Ben 
Sira declares: 


Humble thy pride greatly, for the expectation of man is 
worms. 


His grandson and Greek translator gives it a Pharisaic interpre- 
tation: 


% Cf. Oesterley and Robinson, op. cit., p. 223; Rankin, op. cit., pp. 124- 
197. 

6 Prov. 13.22; 14.26; 20.7; B.S. 44.10 f. 

& Cf. also B.S. 17.27; 41.14. 
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Humble thy soul greatly, for the punishment of the ungodly 
is fire and worms. 


The unconventional sages, the authors of Job and Koheleth, 
on the other hand, part company with their conventional col- 
leagues on this very issue of reward and punishment. Though 
they are members of the same class, they are too clear-sighted 
and too sensitive to overlook the manifest instances of undeserved 
suffering or prosperity in the world. Yet neither writer accepts 
the Pharisaic solution of a life after death, though they are both 
familiar with it. Job toys with the idea but regretfully dismisses 
it at last: 


As the waters fail from the sea, and the river is drained dry, 
So man lies down not to rise again, 

Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
Nor be roused from their sleep. 


If a man dies, can he live again? 
As waters wear stones away, and the torrent’ washes away 
the dust of the earth, 
So hast Thou destroyed the hope of man. 
(14.11, 12, 14, 19) 


It is noteworthy that even the Friends, for all their attempts 
to justify God’s ways to Job, do not have recourse to this doc- 
trine. Koheleth rejects the theory with a characteristic shrug of 
the shoulders: 


All go to one place; all are of the dust and all return to dust. 
Who knows whether the spirit of man goes upward, and the 
spirit of the beast goes downward to the earth? (Ecc. 3.20 f.; 
cf. 9.10, 12) 


It is in their reaction to the agonizing problem of evil that 
the social background of Job and Koheleth is most clearly re- 
vealed. It has long been evident that their predominant temper 
is that of skepticism, an incapacity to accept conventional ideas, 
merely because of the pressure of the mass. But it has not been 
noted that there is another element in the constitution of a 
skeptic — a psychological inability to act so as to modify con- 

6s Reading, with most moderns, mp°no “‘torrent,”’ for mn’DD in the Masoretic 
text, which is clearly impossible. 
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ditions. In:other words, skepticism is a state of mind possible 
only for those who observe and dislike evil, but are not its direct 
victims. Those who are direct sufferers are impelled either to 
change the conditions or to seek escape from them, through one 
or another avenue of action. Thus the Hebrew prophets, op- 
pressed by the social iniquity of their day, utilized elements of 
the folk religion to create the exalted conception of the ‘‘End- 
time,’’ when the kingdom of God would be ushered in on earth 
and a just order established for men and nations. The teachers 
of Pharisaic Judaism and early Christianity offered the hope 
of another world after death where justice would be vindicated. 
The mystics of all religions, faced by the same problem, have 
chosen another way out by taking refuge in a realm of the spirit, 
while their physical existence on the earth still continues. On 
the other hand, reformers and revolutionaries in all ages have 
striven to transform society in their own life-time through 
legislation or reconstruction. 

The teachers of Wisdom adopted none of these alternatives. 
Their failure to do so was due to the fact that they personally 
found life tolerable even under the conditions they deprecated, 
not being victims of social injustice themselves. When these 
two elements of skepticism are taken into account,— an aware- 
ness of evil and an absence of compulsion to modify conditions, 
it becomes clear why skepticism is usually to be found among 
the more intelligent groups of upper-class society, rather than 
among the masses of the people. 

Professor #7 F. Moore’s comment on the social origins of 
Buddhism may be applied to the teachers of unconventional 
Hebrew Wisdom as well: 


It is a common observation that it is not the people whose 
life seems to us most intolerable that are most discontented 
with life; despair is a child of the imagination and pessimism 
has always been a disease of the well-to-do, or at least the 
comfortably well-off. 


That all the Wisdom writers do not accept the nascent ideas 
of life after death has, of course, long been noted, but it has 


64 G. F. Moore, History of Religions (New York, 1913), Vol. 1, p. 286. 
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usually been attributed to their general conservatism and 
fondness for the older ideas. But this explanation is inadequate, 
for we should then have expected to find in Wisdom an adherence 
to the older doctrines of the ‘day of JHVH”, as expounded by 
Amos, Isaiah and Jeremiah,® or the conception of the “End- 
time,” as developed by Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel.” Actually 
the Wisdom writers, whether conventional or not, accept neither the 
‘older nor tne newer views that run counter to their group associations. 
The Messianic hope on earth and the faith in an after-life alike 
find no echo in their thought. Nowhere in the entire literature 
do we find the faith of the prophets in a dynamic world. The 
Wisdom teachers are pre-eminently guides to the status quo, in 
which they contemplate no alteration. Whether they accept 
their contemporary society as fundamentally just, or whether 
they have their doubts, their basic attitude is that it is worth 
preserving without serious change. : 

Hence the clear-cut social conservatism in Koheleth, which 
is not due to interpolators but is integral to his outlook, as will 
be indicated below in Section V. Hence, too, the inability of Job 
to find any solution at all to the problem of suffering, if the JHVH 
speeches (chap. 38-41) be regarded as later additions. If, on the 
other hand, they are authentic, the only answer the author finds 
lies in the mystery of the cosmos and in the thought that the 
harmony of the natural world, though incomprehensible to man, 
must have its counterpart in the moral world as well. 

Koheleth lacks even this positive hope. He sees justice as 
nonexistent and truth as unattainable and therefore declares 
that joy is the only legitimate purpose of human life. That goal 
itself, it should be noted, is feasible only for those possessing the 
means of gratifying their desires and can therefore be. directed 
only to the upper strata of society. His advice would be.a bitter 
mockery to those living on the fringe of starvation: 


Go your way, eat your bread with joy, and drink 
your wine with a merry heart, for God has | 
already accepted your works, 


6s Am, 5.18 ff.; Isa. 2.12; Jer. 4.23. 
66 Isa. 2.2; Mic. 4.1; Hos. 3.5; Jer. 23.20; 30.24; 48.47; 49.39; Ez. 38.8, 16. 
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Let your garments always be white, and oil on your 
head not be lacking... 

Enjoy life with a woman you love all the days of 
your vain life... 

Whatever your hand can do, do with all your 
might, for there is no work, nor 
reckoning, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in Sheol, whither you are going. 

(Ecc. 9.7, 8, 9a, 10) 


It may be added that when the author of Job wished to set 
the stage for the discussion of suffering, he selects the tale of a 
prosperous patriarch, who loses his wealth and position. It is 
undeniable that such a plot has greater dramatic power than 
the story of the suffering of a righteous man who had always 
been poor. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that the book of Job 
raises the problem of evil in the form most likely to confront a 
member of the upper classes. 

The enigmatic fragment of the Wisdom of Agur ben Yakeh 
(Prov. 30) is perhaps best discussed here. Though its spirit is 
not easy to grasp because of its brevity, it seems to voice the 
two basic themes of the higher skeptical Wisdom, which meet 
us in Koheleth, the unknowability of the world and the recogni- 
tion of injustice suffered by the weak. The former is expressed 
in vv. 2-4: 

Surely I am brutish, unlike a man... 

I have learned no Wisdom, and do not know the knowl- 
edge of the Holy One,® 

Who has ascended to heaven and descended, 


Who has gathered the wind in his fists... 
What is his name and his son’s name, if you know it? 


The latter theme occurs in vv. 12-14: 


There is a generation that are pure in their own 
eyes, and yet are not washed from their 
filthiness. 


67 There is no warrant for translating 7ws in the verse, which occurs with- 
out the article, as ‘‘wife,’’ as in the Jewish Publication Society Version. See 
G. A. Barton, ICC on Ecclesiastes (New York, 1908), p: 163. 

8 owitp nyt='n nyt, the Divine Wisdom. Cf. Prov. 9.10; Hos. 12.1 (see 
Ehrlich ad loc.). We hope to demonstrate this meaning also for Job 5.1. 
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There is a generation whose teeth are as swords, 
and their great teeth as knives, to devour the 
the poor from off the earth and the needy from 
among men. 


In spite of these sentiments, the class position of Agur emerges 
clearly from vv. 21-25, in which he declares that the earth quakes 
at the spectacle of a slave enthroned or a maid inheriting her 
mistress. This is an exact parallel to Koheleth’s lament at the 
sight of ‘‘slaves riding on horses and lords walking on the earth 
like slaves’’ (Ecc. 10.7). So too, Agur’s warning against slandering 
a slave to his master (v. 10) seems addressed to members of the 
slave-owning class. It is entirely of a piece with Koheleth’s advice 
not to eavesdrop, lest one overhear oneself being slandered by 
one’s own slave (Ecc. 7.21). 

The remaining apothegms in the Agur fragment are not 
decisive for his social background. His prayer to be spared the 
extremes of poverty and wealth (vv. 7-9) could have been penned 
by any sound student of human nature. The sayings on diligence 
(vv. 24-28), strife (v. 32 f.) and the animal gnomes (vv. 29 f.) 
are conventional statements of accepted truths, such as are to 
be found in Koheleth, side by side with his more striking aper¢us. 
They testify to the writer’s origin within the official Wisdom 
schools. 

The attitude toward free-will in Wisdom is also significant. 
In discussing the Jewish sects of his day, Josephus describes the 
Sadducees as believing in absolute free-will, while the Pharisees 
held that all things are from God.*® Obviously, the idea that 
man is a moral free-acting agent cannot be dispensed with by 
any religious system, and Pharisaism also accepted the doctrine 
of free-will.7° By and large, Rabbinic Judaism met the problem 


6 Antiquities, xiii, 5, 9. Cf. also idem, xviii, 1, 3. War IT, viii, 14. 

77 G. F. Moore, Judaism, (Cambridge, 1927) vol. 1, p. 456 f. very properly 
calls attention to the fact that Josephus has inevitably distorted the outlook 
of the Jewish sects, because he attempts to make of them Greek philosophical 
schools. His criticism however, is directed against Josephus’ interpretation 
of the Pharisaic position, not that of the Sadducees. It may also be added that 
even Josephus’ statement that the Pharisees hold that ‘‘to do right or not 
lies principally in man’s power, but destiny also cooperates in every action” 
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of the paradox of free-will versus predestination by grasping 
both horns of the dilemma, as in Akiba’s famous formulation: 
“Everything is foreseen and free will is given.’’” 

What is striking about the Sadducean position is its accep- 
tance of free-will without modification. Doctor Finkelstein has 
ably demonstrated how natural this position would be to the 
more fortunate groups in society.7? They were impelled to adopt 
this standpoint, not by the theological difficulty involved in 
justifying reward and punishment if men’s actions are deter- 
mined, but by the psychological need to validate their superior 
social and economic status. Poverty and riches are the result 
of man’s own doing; their prosperity was due to their own ability 
and diligence. It was the doctrine which the Torah summarizes 
as: ‘‘My own power and the might of my hand have gotten me 
this wealth.”’”3 That the argument has considerable elements of 
truth is beside our present point. The Sadducees had the phi- 
losophy of ‘‘the self-made man.” 

The Wisdom writers reflect a proto-Sadduceeism in this as 
in so many other respects. Ben Sira insists on free-will: 


Say not, ‘from God is my transgression,’ for what He 
hates, he did not make. (15.11) 


Poured out before thee are fire and water, 
Stretch out thy hand to what thou desirest. (15.16) 


Though man has an evil nature (yeser hara) (37.3), he that keeps 
the Law, controls his ‘‘natural tendency’ (21.11). The other 
Wisdom books do not react explicitly to the doctrine of free- 
will, though, as we have seen, their moral code is based upon 
this presupposition. 

Another doctrine which becomes increasingly important in 
Pharisaic Judaism and Christianitv. both of which represent 


(War, II, viii, 14) is a fair restatement in Greek terms of the Rabbinic view 
that ‘‘A man is led (by God) in the way he wishes to go.’”’ (B. Makkot 10b), 
a position Moore himself illustrates by copious examples (Joc. cit.). 

7 Mishnah Abot 3.15. cf. C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cam- 
bridge, 1877), p. 73. 

™ Cf. especially op. cit., pp. 202, 250-4. 

7% Deut. 8.17. 
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the ‘‘plebeian” tradition, is the concept of Satan as an almost 
independent adversary of God.” Here too, Wisdom reflects the 
opposite tendency. It is true that in the Prologue to Job, Satan 
appears, but he is merely one, though the most distinctive, 
member of the heavenly court, entirely subservient to God’s 
will. The use of the definite article with his name, hassatan, un- 
like the later use in I Chronicles 21.1 without the article, satan, 
indicates that in Job he is not yet a full-fledged personality. 
Even more significant is the fact that Satan appears only in the 
Prologue, which is a Volksbuch, slightly retouched, if at all, by 
the poet. In the Dialogue, which is original with the author, 
Satan is not even alluded to, though it would have been easy to 
refer the evil in the world to his agency. 

In Proverbs and Koheleth, Satan is not specifically men- 
tioned. Yet a passage like Ecc. 3.11 makes it not unlikely that 
Koheleth was familiar with the idea of evil existing independently 
of God in the world.. This view he opposes by the theory that 
all things, whether or not they appear evil by human standards, 
have their proper place in the inscrutable scheme of things. This 
may be the intent of the difficult passage (3.11): 


Everything He has made perfect in its time and has placed 
the world(?)?5 in man’s heart, except that man may not discover 
the work that God has done from beginning to end. 


The famous Catalogue of Seasons in 3.1 ff., “‘For everything 
there is a time and season” is perhaps also to be understood in 
this manner and so integrated into Koheleth’s thought. 

This theory of evil seems also to be echoed in Ben Sira (39. 
16): 

The works of God are all good 

And supply every need in its season. 
None may say ‘This is worse than that’ 
For everything availeth in its season. 


The concept of Satan, however, continued to win acceptance, 


74 Oesterley and Robinson, op. cit., pp. 66, 280 f.; Leo Jung, Fallen Angels 
in Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan Literature, (Phila., 1926). 
73 On the enigmatic ha‘olam, see the commentaries. 
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as the passage in Chronicles proves. Ben Sira therefore feels it 
incumbent upon him to polemize openly against the doctrine: 


When the fool curses his adversary (Satan) 
he curses himself. (21.27) 


Thus the Wisdom writers fought against all efforts to limit the 
play of free-will in human affairs. 

Their attitude toward the Temple cult is likewise in keeping 
with the later Sadduceean viewpoint — a conviction of the need 
to maintain the accepted ritual, coupled with little fervor or 
enthusiasm for religious exercises. Koheleth declares: 


Guard your foot, when you go to God’s house, and be ready 
to listen; it is better than when fools give sacrifice, for they 
do not know how to do evil! Be not rash with your mouth 
and let not your heart be hasty to utter a word before God, 
for God is in heaven and you are on earth; therefore let 
your words be few. (Ecc. 4.17 f.; cf. 9.2) 


In Proverbs, there are six references to sacrifices, one urging 
the payment of dues (3.9), a note struck by Koheleth as well 
(5.3 f.), three stressing the importance of righteousness above 
sacrifice (15.8; 21.3, 7) and two purely incidental (7.14; 17.1). 
A particularly interesting example of how ritual may become 
divorced from morality is afforded by 7.14, where the adulteress 
seeks to entice the youth by telling him that she has duly offered 
up her sacrifice and so has a supply of meat for the lovers’ feast. 

In Ben Sira, the Temple cult arouses a warmer emotion, 
perhaps as a reaction to the widespread assimilation in the 
upper classes due to Hellenistic influences. Righteous and un- 
righteous sacrifices are clearly differentiated (34.18-35.11). 
Essentially, however, it is the priestly caste that is glorified in 
Ben Sira, especially in the-lengthy panegyric on Simon the High 
Priest (49.15-50.24) and it is the priestly dues that are defended 
(7.29-31; 38.11). 

In the Prologue, Job offers sacrifices (1.5), but in his great 
Profession of Innocence (chap. 31), ritual plays no part, except 
for the avoidance of idolatry (vv. 26-8). Job, of course, is pictured 
as a non-Jew, so that in isolation this fact would not be signi- 
ficant. It is, however, worthy of notice, that in Proverbs and 
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Ben Sira, other elements of Jewish ritual, aside from the Temple 
sacrifices, such as the Sabbath, the Festivals and the dietary 
laws, are not urged upon the reader. This is not to infer that the 
Sages did not observe these rituals, only that they did not regard 
them as central to their outlook. Egyptian Wisdom likewise 
shows practically no interest in ritual and Babylonian scarcely 
more.’® Especially significant, in view of the stress on family 
morality by the Wisdom writers, is their silence on the subject 
of intermarriage which was a burning issue in Second Temple 
days, as Nehemiah, Malachi, Ruth and the history of the 
Tobiades amply attest.77 


Vs 


The social ideas expressed in this literature illustrate the same 
social background even more clearly. The attitude toward woman 
is characteristic. For the authors of Proverbs, there are three 
types of women: the temptress (5.7 ff.; 6.24 ff.; 7.5 ff; 23.27 BP 
the quarrelsome wife (21.9, 19; 27.15) and finally, the ideal wife, 
or woman of valor (chap. 31). Yet even in the latter case, the 
relationship has little of the personal. Her husband praises her 
for her industry and farsightedness, but the emotion of love is 
noticeably lacking in the entire poem. It undoubtedly presents 
an idealized picture of the rich, emancipated women of the upper 
classes who managed large estates and engaged in overseas trade. 
In Ben Sira, woman is regarded exactly as in Proverbs. She may 
be an ever-present temptation (26.5 ff., 19 ff.) or a source of well- 
being to her husband (26.1—4), her principal virtues being beauty 
and silence (26.13-18). Finally, she may be a perpetual burden, 
when she is “wicked” (25.15-26; 26.5-12). Ben Sira, however, 
goes considerably further than any Biblical writer in making 
woman the cause of evil and death in the world: 


From a woman did sin originate, and because of 
her we must all die. (25.24) 


76 See the quotations and full discussion in Fichtner, op. cit., pp. 36-40. 

77 Cf, Neh. 13.23 ff.; Ezra, Chap. 9 and 10; Mal. 2.11 ff. (which probably 
refers both to intermarriage and divorce, cf. vv. 14 f.); Ruth, passim. On the 
Tobiades, sce note 6. 
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In Job, too, the wife is, in Augustine’s phrase, the diaboli 
adiutrix and Cheyne pointed out long ago that among the plagues 
visited upon Job is the fact that his wife was not taken! In © 
Koheleth, woman is regarded as a snare from which only those 
God favors can hope to escape. The right kind of man is hard 
enough to find; the right kind of woman does not exist (7.26-8). 
All the more striking is Koheleth’s injunction to “enjoy life with 
a woman thou lovest’’ (9.9), the sole reference in Wisdom litera- 
ture to a more personal relationship between the sexes, though, 
as has been noted, it is highly doubtful whether a wife is here 
referred to. 

The sages teach the avoidance of debauchery because of the 
unhappy consequences of such conduct, particularly poverty 
and physical debility: 

He that keeps company with harlots wastes his 
substance. (Prov. 29.3b) 
Be not a slave to thy passions, lest they 


consume thy strength like a bull. 
(B.S..6.2)7 


One characteristic of Hebrew Wisdom, lacking in Oriental 
Wisdom generally, is the stress upon piety as a womanly virtue 
(Prov. 31.30; B.S. 26.23). The joy of a good wife is regarded as 
a blessing from the Lord.79 But other religious and ethical con- 
siderations, such as mutual trust, love and respect for the per- 
sonality-of the loved one, or the sanctity of the marriage bond, 
are lacking, or, at least, remain unexpressed. For motives of this 
kind, the Biblical reader must turn elsewhere, to the tale of Jacob 
and Rachel in Genesis, the tragedy of Hosea and his faithless 
wife Gomer, the narrative of Ruth, the lyrics of the Song of Songs 
and Malachi’s attack upon divorce as treachery to one’s “‘com- 
rade and the wife of one’s covenant’”’. (2.14f.) Equally eloquent 
of the more personal relationship between the sexes in ancient 
Israel are certain incidental phrases, such as David’s lament 
over Jonathan, whose love was ‘‘more wonderful than the love 
of women”’ (II Sam. 1.26) or Ezekiel’s touching allusion to his 
wife as ‘‘the delight of his eyes’’ (24.16). 


#% Cf. Prov, 5.9 ff.; 31.3; B.S. 9.1. 
79 Prov. 5.18 ff.; 18.22; B. S. 13.21; 25.2; 26.1-4, 36.29 f. 
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The attitude toward labor and trade is likewise characteristic 
of the leisure class, who remain country gentlemen at heart, even 
when they move to the cities and become absentee landlords. It 
has been noted above how Ben Sira concedes that artisans are 
needed but denies to them either wisdom or authority. Merchants 
are summarily dismissed as swindlers (B.S. 26.29-27.2). On the 
other hand, the tilling of the soil is deemed the ideal occupation: 


He that tills his own soil shall have 
plenty of bread, 
But he that follows vain things is void of 
understanding. (Prov. 12.11—28.19; cf. also 
27.23-27) 


That may also be the intent of a difficult passage in Koheleth: 


The advantage of land is in everything; 
even the king is subject to a field. (Ecc. 5.8) 


It is decisive for the social background of Wisdom literature 
that even the unconventional writers, acutely sensitive though 
they are to injustice, are at one with the dominant school in their 
opposition to social change. Even for Koheleth, who has few 
illusions left about human nature, ‘‘the fool’ and ‘‘the rich’”’ are 
contrasts: 


Foolishness is set in the high places, 
But the rich sit in low estate. (Ecc. 10.6) 


The opposition to social change is also indicated, indirectly 
but unmistakably, in Job. As is well-known, the book contains 
several extended descriptions of God’s power, which are placed 
in the mouth of the Friends (5.9 ff.; 25.2-6; 26.6-14).®° In respond- 
ing to them, Job also gives us elaborate pictures of the Divine 
power, but with a significant difference. While the Friends stress 
the beneficent and creative functioning of the Almighty as 
revealed in the gift of rain (5.10), the discomfiture of the wicked 
(5.12 ff.) the glories of the heavens (26.2 f.) and creation (26.5 ff.), 


8 While the last passage is attributed to Job in the Masoretic Text, it 
obviously belongs to one of the Friends, probably Bildad, to whom it is as- 
signed by Reuss, Duhm, Siegfried, Dhorme and Hodlscher. 
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Job emphasizes the negative and destructive manifestations.** 
God moves the mountains, makes the earth tremble and shuts 
up the sun and stars that they give no light (9.5 ff.). Similarly 
in ch. 12, God destroys beyond rebuilding, and imprisons men so 
that they cannot escape. He withholds water to cause drought 
and pours it forth to cause inundations. Nations are exalted only 
to be destroyed (vv. 14, 15, 23). It is in this spirit that we must 
understand Job’s description of how judges are made fools, the 
power of kings is broken, the priests are stripped naked, the 
mighty are overthrown, the elders robbed of understanding and 
the princes put to shame (vv. 16-21), For Job, and for the 
author, whose sympathies are obviously with Job throughout 
the book, the overthrow of the social and political order is a 
calamity, evidence of God’s destructive power like the drought 
or the flood! 

The Bible abounds in descriptions of God’s power to trans- 
form conditions, so that the proud are abased and the humble 
exalted, but these are intended as paeans of praise: 


Those who were full, have hired themselves out for bread, 
And the hungry have ceased (to starve), 

While the barren woman has borne seven, 

And the mother of many has languished. 

The Lord makes poor and makes rich, 

He casts down and raises up. (I Sam. 2.5, 7) 


He raises the poor from the dust, 

And the needy from the dung-hill, 

To seat him among the princes, 

The princes of his people. (Psalms 113.7 f.) 


8: This distinction is clearly recognized by Driver-Gray, ICC on Job (New 
York, 1921), pp. 85 f. 

82 Failure to note this difference in attitude has led some scholars to delete 
considerable portions of ch. 12. Siegfried and Grill retain only vv. 1-3; Jastrow 
omits vv. 4c, 5 in part, 6c, 10, 12, 13, 17-19, 22, and 23. Volz transfers vv. 4-10, 
13-25, 13.1 to Zophar in ch. 11, Budde argued strongly in favor of the authen- 
ticity of the passage a half-century ago. Today the authenticity of at least 
the latter half of ch. 12 (vv. 12-25) is increasingly recognized (Driver-Gray, 
Hdlscher). On the entire chapter, cf. Gordis ‘‘Quotations in Wisdom Litera- 
ture’ in JOR, NS, Vol. XX, 1939, pp. 144 ff. 
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But Job’s description has nothing in common with such pictures 
of social change. The salient difference lies in the fact that the 
psalmists who praise God’s greatness, depict both aspects of the 
change, the fall of the mighty and the rise of the lowly. Similarly 
Eliphaz, who extols God’s power: 


So that He sets the lowly on high, 
And those who mourn are exalted to safety. (5.11) 


Job, however, includes only one-half of the picture, the decline 
of the powerful, because he is arraigning his Maker as a destruc- 
tive force. 

Nor is Job’s attitude similar to that of the Prophets, who saw 
in the collapse of these elements of society condign punishment 
(Am. 6.1 ff.; 7.7 ff.; Isa. 3; Mic. 3, and elsewhere) or a necessary 
prelude to a reconstructed social order (Isa. 1.24-28; 5.8-17 and 
often). For the author of Job, as for all the Wisdom writers, a 
transformation of the social and political status quo is a catas- 
trophe. 

There will naturally be temperamental differences among 
men in the treatment of slaves and this is reflected in Wisdom. 
Thus Job takes pride in the fair treatment of his servants (31.13- 
15), while Ben Sira who demands considerate treatment of a 
good slave (7.20 f.), nevertheless urges that they be kept hard 
at work (B.S. 30.13-15). The ethical note in the treatment of 
slaves find no parallel in any other branch of Oriental Wisdom, 
except the Babylonian.* But the implicit recognition of the right 
of all men to be free from physical and economic bondage, which 
is basic to the Pentateuchal legislation and the Prophetic attt- 
tude, is completely lacking.*4 

So, too, the conservative political ideas of Wisdom stand in 
the sharpest possible contrast with the rest of the Bible. Here 
we find no denunciation of monarchy as in Samuel, no attack 
upon the crimes of royalty, as in Nathan and Elijah, no arraign- 
ment of the political status quo as in Amos, Isaiah, Micah, 


83 Cf, Fichtner, op. cit., p. 20f. 
8 Cf, Ex. 21.5f., 26f.; Lev. 25.39 ff.; Deut. 15.12 ff., and especially 
Deut. 23.16 f.; Jer. 34.6 ff.; Neh. 5.1 ff. 
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Jeremiah and Ezekiel. On the contrary, the most conservative 
passage in the Bible, unparallelled elsewhere, occurs in Proverbs 
(24.21): 


My son, fear the Lord and the king, 
And do not become involved with those who seek change. 


This naive identification of God and the political status quo 
is not for Koheleth. But even he counsels submission to authority: 


I counsel thee: keep the king’s command, and 
that in regard to the oath of God 
(pledging loyalty to him). 


But he then adds an after-thought: ‘ 


For the king’s word is all-powerful, and who 
can say to him, ‘What are you doing?’ (8.2, 4) 


NT: 


We may now restate the conclusion that emerges from our survey 
of Proverbs, Agur ben Yakeh, Ben Sira, Job and Koheleth. Their 
political and social view-points, like their religious and moral 
conceptions, reflect an upper-class orientation. There are im- 
portant individual differences among the various products of 
the Wisdom schools, but underlying them all is the outlook which 
later crystallized as Sadduceeism. This explains the absence of 
some of the most characteristic insights of Biblical thought, 
such as the concept of God in history, the passion for justice in 
society, the union of national loyalty with the ideal of inter- 
national peace, the recognition of freedom as an inalienable 
human right, the unceasing disatisfaction with the world as it 
is, because of the vision of what it can be. 

Yet the contributions of Wisdom literature to human thought 
are equally notable. Proverbs and Ben Sira are distinguished by 
an exalted yet workable morality, a sagacious understanding of 
human nature, and an unabashed interest in the happiness of the 
individual here and now. Job and Koheleth belong to the chosen 
masterpieces of the race, not only because of their superb literary 
form, but also because of their fearless use of reason in grappling 
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with the most fundamental issues, their unwillingness to pretend 
to certainty where none is to be had and their passionate quest 
for the truth at all costs. 

It should be obvious that the recognition that Wisdom 
literature arises in a given social milieu does not detract from 
its inherent worth, for while it has its roots in one class, its fruits 
belong to mankind. On the abiding issues of life, no one is granted 
more than fleeting and partial glimpses of the truth, and every 
insight is therefore precious. When we recall that Pharisaic 
Judaism recognized the heterodox tendencies of Wisdom litera- 
ture,’5 and fought energetically to eradicate the influence of 


8s On the canonization of the Wisdom books, see F. Buhl, Canon and Text 
of the O. T. (Edinburgh, 1892), pp. 3-32; H. E. Ryle, Canon of the O. T, 2nd 
ed. (London 1909); the suggestive treatments of Max L. Margolis, The Hebrew 
Scriptures in the Making (Phila., 1922), pp. 83-96 and S. Zeitlin, “An Historical 
Study of the Canonization of Hebrew Scriptures’’ in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research, Vol. III, 1932, pp. 121-58. 

It is generally agreed that the Hebrew canon was fixed long before the 
historic session of the academy at Jamnia in 90 C. E. At these sessions (re- 
ferred to in Talmudic literature as bo bayom ‘‘that very day’’), the status of 
various Biblical books was discussed purely as an academic question, prior 
to the official ratification by the scholars of what was generally accepted (cf. 
Buhl, op. cit., pp. 25-27; Margolis, op. cit., p. 88). Many of the sources cited 
below use the phrase nnb wpa, which has sometimes been taken to mean 
“sought to declare uncanonical.” S. Zeitlin has argued convincingly against 
this interpretation and made the plausible suggestion that the phrase means 
“sought to store away from public reading, so as not to be studied and inter- 
preted in the academies,” (op. cit., pp. 124 ff.). The Talmudic phrase for 
“uncanonical” is on n& NDvD IR ‘‘does not defile the hands.’’ At all events, 
these discussions, sometimes recorded in Amoraic sources, indicate an aware- 
ness of the heteredox and secular tendency of these books, as well as the ob- 
jections felt against others, like Ezekiel and the Song of Songs. 

Whether Proverbs should be ‘‘stored away’’ or not is discussed, because 
it contains ‘“‘contradictions”’ mt nx ar pam yaatw (B. Shab. 30b) and consists 
merely of ‘‘sayings,” which are not part of Scriptures 9°3)N27 JD ]2"8) nbwo 
(Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, Chap. 1). 

Ben Sira is declared to be uncanonical o°7'7 nx NDwD 1.°8, because he wrote 
after the period of inspiration was over 79*8) ]x20 (Tos. Yadaim 2.13, ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 683; B. Sanh. 100b). Margolis, op. cit., p. 94, adds that it 
could not be attributed to an earlier period. Besides, Ben Sira is indifferent 
to individual immortality (37.25). 

Koheleth aroused many misgivings. It suffered from contradictions 37 
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Sadduceeism from the national life, we must be eternally grate- 
ful to the Librarian of the Synagogue who included these works 
in the Biblical canon. For it is to his tolerance and catholicity 
of taste that we owe the preservation of these monuments of 
man’s striving after the gond life. 


mt nx mr pamp (B. Shab, 30a, b). It consisted of mere ‘‘sayings’’ and was there- 
fore not to be regarded as Scriptures (Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, ch. 1). It was 
the wisdom of Solomon and not Divine nobw dw innon wn 29D (Tos. Yadaim 
2.14, ed. Zuckermandel p. 683; Meg. 7a). The most fundamental objection 
is that it contains matters leading to heresy myp 1x5 o’ypm 0°37 13 INXDY DD 
(Midrash Koh. Rabbah 3.1). The controversy between the Hillelites and the 
Shammaites as to its canonicity 0°77 nN NDvD, is recorded in the Mishnah in 
Eduyot 5.3 and Yadaim 3.5, the latter passage recording the decision in its 
favor. 

Job, it is plausibly suggested by Margolis (p. 89), ‘‘seems likewise to have 
been scrutinized, for ‘in that day’, the question was discussed whether Job 
served God from motives of love or motives of fear.’? The Mishnic source is 
Sotah 5.5:.... 7an89 NON Tap nN ayN Tay Xd Op TA Ja perm a9 wT OVD 13 
DIPDA Mk AVR Tay Now yD >> wT NAW NDT ID PNY Ja7 PYyo ry Ady wD perm? ax 
woe ARDD NOR. 

Thus all the works of Hebrew Wisdom were the subject of discussion before 
their position in the canon was officially recognized by the Pharisaic authorities 
in the first cent. C.E. 


THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE APOCRYPHA 
AND THE PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Hebrew Union College 


E RISK no departure from prevailing usage if we sub- 
sume under the caption ‘“‘social,”’ the following concepts 
appearing in the Apocrypha and in the Pseudepigrapha: 
1. The advantages and the disadvantages, the flaws and the 
excellences, associated respectively with poverty and with 
wealth. 
. Benevolence. 
. Social Justice. 
. World Peace. 
. The Ideal Society. 
By Apocrypha, we shall understand the following sixteen 
works listed here together with the abbreviations to be employed 
in the foot notes: 


in BE W bdo 


NAME OF BOOK ABBREVIATION 

1. I Esdras (III Ezra): I Esd. 
2. II Esdras, Chapters 1, 2, 15, 16 II Esd. 
3. I Maccabees I Mac. 
4. II Maccabees II Mac. 
5. III Maccabees 
6. The Book of Tobit Tob. 
7. The Book of Judith Jud. 
8. The Book of Sirach (Ecclesi- 

asticus, Ben Sira) Eccus. 


t Some editions include JJ Esdras in the Apocrypha, although chapters 
3 to 14 of II Esdras are identical with chapters 3 to 14 of the pseudepigraphic 
IV Ezra. According to Box (Charles II, p. 543), our IJ Esdras, chapters 15 
and 16, is sometimes called V Esdras. Our lists and order of apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic books are those of R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913 — except that we include 
II Esdras, chapters 1, 2, 15, 16 and exclude Pirke Abot which Charles places 


among the Pseudepigrapha between IV Maccabees and The Story of Ahtkar. 
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NAME OF BOOK ABBREVIATION 

9. The Wisdom of Solomon Wisd. Sol. 
10. The Book of Baruch Bar. 
11. Epistle of Jeremy Ep. Jer. 
12. The Prayer of Manasses 
13. The Prayer of Azariah and 

the Song of the Three Holy 

Children 

14. The History of Susanna 
15. Bel and the Dragon 
16. The Additions to Esther Ad. Est. 


The Pseudepigrapha shall comprise for us the following six- 
teen works listed together with their respective abbreviations 
to be used where abbreviations will be needed: 


NAME OF BOOK ABBREVIATION 

1. The Book of Jubilees Jub. 
2. The Letter of Aristeas Arist. 
3. The Books of Adam and Eve 
4. The Martyrdom of Isaiah 
5. I Enoch I En. 
6. The Testaments of the Twelve 

Patriarchs 
7. The Sibylline Oracles Sib. 
8. The Assumption of Moses Assump. Mos. 
9. II Enoch (The Book of the 


Secrets of Enoch) II En. 

10. II Baruch (The Syriac Apo- 
calypse of Baruch) 

11. III Baruch (The Greek Apo- 
calypse of Baruch) 

12. IV Ezra? 

13. The Psalms of Solomon 

14. IV Maccabees 

15. The Story of Ahikar Ahik. 

16. The Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work — Zad. Frag. 


II Bar. 


Ps. Sol. 


Entirely devoid of social material, in the sense here adopted, 
are the following from the Apocrypha: The Song of the Three 
Holy Children, The History of Susanna, Bell and the Dragon, The 


2 The translation of IV Ezra by Box in Charles’ Pseudepigrapha (II, 583) 
contains in chapter 7, verses 36-105, a passage ‘‘which is missing from most 
Latin codices and which was recovered by Bensly.’’ We allude to this adden- 
dum, fra, note 6. 
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Prayer of Manasses, and III Maccabees. Writings among the 
Pseudepigrapha which contain no social material are: The Books 
of Adam and Eve, The Martyrdom of Isaiah; in The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, The Testament of Reuben, The Testament 
of Levy, The Testament of Naphtali; in I Enoch, the appendage 
known as the Fragment of the Book of Noah; The Greek Apo- 
calypse of Baruch, IV Ezra, and IV Maccabees. 

It is striking how frequently, in this literature, social material 
is lacking even from contexts where such might be expected. 
Among the tribulations resultant from the Fall of Man, the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch’ might have mentioned but does 
not mention poverty and exploitation. A similar obliviousness 
marks IV Ezra in its enumeration of the miseries that are to 
herald the advent of the Messiah. Nor does IV Ezra‘ include 
any reference — at least any unmistakable reference — to social 
enhancements among the glories of the Golden Age’ or of the 
Celestial Hereafter.® In The Book of Jubilees, Abraham exhorting 
his sons and grandsons, expatiates upon idolatry and fornication 
but not at all upon help for the needy or rescue for the down- 
trodden.7? This holds likewise of the admonitions which, in the 
same book, Abraham addresses to his son, Isaac; the concern 
of these admonitions focuses almost exclusively upon ritual diet 
and upon burnt offerings.* The same applies to the deathbed 
adjurations of Isaac himself.? Contrasting with the Talmud and 
the Yalkut and their arraignment of Sodom for uncharitableness 
and injustice, The Wisdom of Solomon indicts that city for nothing 
worse than some generalized departures from ‘‘wisdom.’*° Nor 
is social iniquity among the sins of Sodom in The Book of Jubt- 
lees.* Ben Sira synopsizes the life of Elijah without a word 


3 II Bar. 56.6. 

41V Ez. 9.3-13, 5.1-7. 

SIV Ez. 6.21-29. 

“IV Ez. 7.91-98. 

7 Jub. 20.1-9. 

8 Jub. 21.1-26. 

9 Jub. 36.6-9. 

x0 Wisd. Sol. 10.8. The Talmudic passages are in San. 109A (line 27)- 
109B (line 33). Similar depictions in Yalkuf,Gen. 83, 84. 

1 Jub. 16.5. 
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about the benevolence of the woman of Zarephath.” Unlike 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Zechariah with their 
excoriations of those who oppress the poor, the only sin by which 
Judith® and The Additions to Esther* can account for Israel’s 
downfall is that of worshiping false gods. Social derelictions are 
also missing from the registries of sins contained in The Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work,s in The Book of Jubilees,° and in The 
Psalms of Solomon.*’ The report in the biblical Esther about gifts 
to the necessitous in jubilation over the great deliverance’ is 
repeated neither in The Additions to Esther’? nor in III Macca- 
bees.?° 

This need not, of course, imply that the apocryphal and the 
pseudepigraphic authors flouted the social virtues. It may merely 
indicate that, by reason of their times, their milieu, and their 
special purposes, other problems dominated their attention. 


ADVANTAGES AND DRAWBACKS OF WEALTH 


Indeed, aside from the above-mentioned lacunae, this literature 
abounds in social material. Reflections on the subject of poverty 
and wealth are numerous. There occur, for example, reminders 
that wealth ensures advantages. When a rich man speaks, he 
may prate nonsense, yet everyone hearkens and applauds.” 
Should trouble come upon him, many are at hand to tender him 
aid.?? This may be a particular in which wealth is auspiciously 
one of the ‘‘four things which can not be hidden.’’3 


™ Eccus. 48.1-11. 3 Jud. 8.18, 19. 

™ Ad. Est. 14.6, 7. (In Kautsch, 3.17, 18). 

8 Zad. Frag. 9.15-19. 

6 Jub. 1.10-14. 

17 Ps, Sol. 8.9-13 (or 14). "8 Esth. 9.22. 

19 Ad. Est. 16.22. 

20 III Mac. 6.35, 36. 7.16. The gradation of power contemplated in 
I Esdras 3.10-12 and 4.25-41 contrasts with that in Bab. Bat. 10A (lines 34-37) 
where the series reads: mountains, iron, fire, water, clouds, wind, the body, 
fear, wine, sleep, death, charity. 

2t Eccus. 13.22, 23. 

22 Eccus. 13.21, 22. Like Prov. 10.15, 14.20, 18.23, 19.4, Ecc. 9.6. 

23 Ahik. 2.67, Arabic. 
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At the same time, wealth entails drawbacks. The vigilance 
it requires is wearing.*4 Its tenure is precarious,”> all sumptuous 
acquisition turning ultimately ‘‘to Sheol.’’® Ever impending 
death??7 puts an end to possessions by putting an end to the 
possessor.?® A poor man in good health is, by all means, more 
fortunate than a rich man “‘afflicted in his body,’’? just as 
“poverty that gathers is better than wealth that scatters.’’3° 

Inescapable, moreover, are the bearings of wealth upon the 
individual’s morals. Riches benefit only if they be accompanied 
by sinlessness.3! While Ahikar,3? reminding us of the talmudic 
Akiba and Judah Hanasi,33 counsels that the rich be accorded 
honor, we are apprised elsewhere that the sinful rich are un- 
deserving of honor*4 and that no wealthy person is blessed except 
the one who is ‘‘found without blemish and hath not gone after 
gold.’’35 Ben Sira mentions, with a touch of disparagement, the 
person who waxes affluent “by his wariness and pinching.’’s* 
“A rich man dead in sins’? compares unfavorably with ‘‘a poor 
man who does right.’37 Hateful, according to Ecclesiasticus, 
is the rich person steeped in mendacity,3* and unseemly the rich 
person ridden by stinginess and envy.3® Elsewhere, this same 


24 Eccus. 31.1, 3. In Kautsch, 34.1, 3. E. Kautsch, Die Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, Tuebingen, 1900. 
2s Eccus. 18.25. Like Job 27.16. 
6 II Bar. 83.17. This ephemeral wealth is contrasted, however, with the 
abiding riches of the Messianic Age. 
27 Bar. 3.17-19. 
28 Eccus. 11.19. Like Luke, 12.16—21. 
29 Eccus. 30.14. 
30 Ahik. Syriac, A, 2.51. 
3 Eccus. 30.14. 
32 Ahik. Syriac A, 2.64, 80. 
33 Erub. 86A (line 5). 
34 Eccus. 10.23. 
3s Eccus. 31.8. Kautsch interprets the passage to mean that the pursuit 
of gold renders sin inevitable. 
36 Eccus. 11.18. 
37 Ahik. Arabic, 2.52. 
38 Eccus. 25.2. We are reminded of the ‘Ashir Mekahhesh in Pes. 113B 
(line 31). 
39 Eccus. 14.3 
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book contemplates the opulent individual who compounds his 
badness with subsequent abusiveness*’ and the man who, having 
emerged from the poverty that kept him from sinning, flings 
scruples to the wind." Another passage speaks of well-to-do 
gluttons and gourmands.” 

And as wealth can be gotten through sin, so can it lead to 
sin.8 The Testament of Judah and The Psalms of Solomon's 
contend that the upshot of wealth can be idolatry. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that, if one deals with the rich, one 
risks injury.“ It is wise to avoid the rich.47 The wealthy man uses 
one for his own profit, and otherwise ignores and exploits one* 
and throws his weight in the scale against one.49 Conflict with a 
wealthy person is perilous, because wealthy eyes are never filled— 
until they are filled with dust.s° Later, Ben Sira dilates upon the 
wealthy person’s treachery and callousness.s* The recurring 
exclamations of woe to the wealthy? resemble similar objurga- 
tions in the Old and New Testaments.%3 

At certain points, the rich and poor are contrasted, with the 
advantage sometimes on the side of the formers4 and sometimes 
attending the latter.’s The rich and poor, according to Ben Sira, 
have no more in common than the pot of clay and the kettle of 
iron,** and are no more in accord than the dog, on the one hand, 


40 Eccus. 13.3. 

4* Eccus. 20.21. 

42 Assump. Mos. 7.5, 6. 

4 Ps. Sol. 5.18. 

44 Testament of Judah, 19.1. 

45 Ps, Sol. 1.4. 

 Eccus. 13.13. 

47 Eccus. 13.2, reminding us of Abof 1.10 and 2.3. 

48 Eccus. 13.4, 5. Cf. Abot 2, 3. 

49 Eccus. 8, 2. 

so Eccus. 8.2. Ahik. 2, 81. 

st Eccus. 13.6-13. 

52] En. 94, 8, 9; 96.4-6, 8; 97.8; 99.12, 13, 15. 

33 Isa. 5.8; Jer. 22.13; Ezek. 34.2; Amos, 5.11; 6.1; 8.4 ff., Hab. 2.6; 
Mat. 6.19; Luke, 6.24, 25; 18.25. 

54 Eccus, 13.21-23. 

55 Eccus. 30.14, Ahik, Syr, A, 2.51, 52. 

86 Eccus, 13.2. 
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and on the other hand, the hyena which lures the dog to his 
destruction.’? The well-to-do disdain the poor as surely as pride 
abhors humility.s* At the same time, there exist, between rich 
and poor, certain aspects of equality. Rich and poor figure 
equally among the “four things that can not be hid.’’s? Both 
effect a like entrance into the world and both undergo a like 
exit. All men, of course, count as equal before God, Maker of 
small and great, Who embraces all in His care. Certainly equal 
are the rich and the poor whose fear of the Lord brings them an 
identical measure of glory.* Poor and rich are also equal as to 
the satisfaction conferred by a good wife.® Finally, between the 
two strata, one perceives a constant interflow: the poor become 
rich and the rich poor; rulers change rank with subjects.°s 
Wisdom procures for the poor this happy transformation.” 


THE WOES OF THE POOR 


We handle material that is more commonly called ‘‘social”” when 
we notice the multitude of the poor person’s troubles. Not 
even endives and gall did Ahikar find more bitter than poverty.*7 
As for debt, closely associated with poverty, loads of salt and 
loads of lead do not weigh more heavily.** The life of the poor 
is “the curse of the heart.’ To dependency or beggary, death is 


57 Eccus. 13.5. 

58 Eccus. 13.20. 

59 Ahik. 2.67. 

60 Wisd. Sol. 7.6. 

6x Wisd. Sol. 6.7. 

62 Eccus. 10.22. 

63 Eccus. 26.4. 

64 Ahik. 2.35; Test. Judah, 21.6; 25.4. Test. Judah 25.4, however, refers to 
the resurrection. We are reminded of the interpretation of Prov. 29.13 in 
Lev. Rab. 34.4; also of the Galgal Hahozer Ba‘olam in Lev. Rab. 34.3, 10, 
Ex. Rab. 31.14, and Sab. 151B (line 38) using Deut. 15.10. 

6s Eccus. 11.6, II Bar. 70.3, 4. 

6 Eccus. 11.1. Like Ber. 48A (lines 20, 21) where Simeon b. Shetah says 
to King Alexander Jannai: ‘‘It is the Torah that honoreth me, not thou.” 

67 Ahik. 2.40, 69. 

6 Ahik. 2.69. 

69 Eccus. 38.19. 
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preferable.7° The poor person dare not so much as relax. “‘If he 
rest, he becometh needy.’’” 

The poor is despised by his acquaintances.” If he stumble, 
his associates only hasten his overthrow.”3 Like Prov. 14.20 and 
19.4, 7, Ben Sira draws the contrast between the rich buttressed 
by his friends and the poor deserted by his friends.74 While a 
rich person’s words, even if nonsensical, win admiration, the 
poor person’s remarks provoke scorn.’5 To one beset by poverty, 
people simply do not listen.” If a poor person presumes to speak, 
the bystanders sneer, ‘‘What fellow is this?’’?7 

Poverty aggravates such dishonor as a person may already 
be suffering.7® If a poor man proffers an excuse, who grants it 
any validity??? A poor man can not, like a rich man, come 
through a mistake unrebuked.*° While a rich person may, with 
impunity, grow abusive, even after he has committed wrong, 
a poor person must deport himself apologetically even if he has 
suffered wrong.*® All things considered, a poor person ‘‘is nothing 
worth.’’® Ahikar admonishes his foster son to conceal his poverty, 
should such come upon him; although a few sentences pre- 
viously, this same Ahikar observes that rich and poor are among 
the four things which ‘‘can not be hid.’’®4 Some of these com- 
miserations of poverty reappear in the Talmud.* 


7 Eccus. 40.28-30; 41.2; Ahik. 26.10. Compare Bez. 32B (lines 18, 19, 21, 
22), ‘‘Dark is the world for him who looketh to the table of others.’’ He is 
one of those “‘whose life is no life.’’ In Ned. 64B (lines 17, 18) and ‘Ab. Zarah 
SA (line 42), the poor person is among those rated as dead. 

™ Eccus. 31.4 (34.4). See infra, note 110. 

# Ahik. 2.70. Like Prov. 19.4, 7. 73 Eccus. 13.23. 

A Pees. 12.9)13.2 15-22: 

7 Eccus. 13.22, 23. Like Eccl. 9.15, 16. 

% Ahik, 2.70. 

77 Eccus. 13.22, 23. 

78 Eccus. 10.31. Box and Oesterley explain the passage to mean that wisdom 
enhances the honor of wealth, while folly increases the reproach of poverty. 

79 Eccus. 13.22. 


80 Eccus. 13.22. s: Eccus. 13.3. 
82 Wisd. Sol. 2.11 
8 Ahik. Armenian, 2.70. 84 Ahik. Arab. 2.67. 


’s Ben Sira is mentioned for his commiserations of poverty in B. B. 146A 
(line 4), Sanh. 100B (line 40), Ket. 110B (line 13). Box and Oesterley in 
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The qualifications of these drawbacks are meager. One 
writer deems poverty evil only ‘‘in the mouth of the ungodly’ ;*° 
that is, as Ryssel interprets, the pious person finds poverty 
fraught with blessings in disguise. Elsewhere, that poor man is 
pronounced blessed who is free of envy, on the grounds that such 
a person is immune to “‘the travail of the vain.’%” 

The tendency to laud the poor and to disparage the rich 
characterizes the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha as it does 
the Old and the New Testaments. Animadversions to poor 
people’s shortcomings are rare. An instance of such may be the 
observation that ‘‘begging is sweet in the mouth of the shame- 
less,”"88 or the reproach that may conceivably tincture the 
admonition: “Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive 
and shut when it should pay.’’®? Just as Prov. 28.3 looks askance 
at the poor man who oppresses, so does Ben Sira condemn 
the poor person who behaves haughtily.»° The exhortation, 
“Distrust not the fear of the Lord when thou art poor’ implies, 
at least, that the piety of the poor may sometimes show 
exceptions. 

Otherwise this literature prefers to discern in the poor only 
that which commands admiration. As in Zech. 11.11, so in the 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work, the poor of the flock are the ones 


Charles, I, p. 464, report that the passage appears only as a marginal note in 
one of the Hebrew texts at Eccus. 40.22-26. The Hebrew of the insertion is 
supplied in Strack’s Die Sprueche Jesus; des Sohnes Sirachs, Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 36, note A. Other commiserations of poverty are to be found in Ex. Rab. 
31.14 end, Lev. Rab. 34.6, Ber. 6B (line 32), Sab. 151B (lines 35, 36), Bez. 
32B (line 19), Ned. 64B (line 18). See also Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
Series III, p. 261, and The Me‘il Zedakah, HUCA, 1936 (XI), 519, 520. Biblical 
commiserations of poverty are in Prov. 10.15, 14.20, 15.15, 19.4, 7, Eccl. 9.15, 
16. Job 24.10-12. 

86 Eccus. 13.24. 

87 Test. Gad, 7.6. 

88 Eccus. 40.30. 

8 Eccus. 4.31. Acts 20.35 cited by Box and Oesterley refers not to loans 
but to alms. 

9 Eccus. 25.21. Instead of v3 722 in Prov. 28.3, LXX reads: *Avopetos. év 
aoeBelats, that is, yy 131. Among the four types in Pes. 113B (line 21) which 
the mind can not tolerate, is the poor man who is haughty. 

 Eccus. 1.28. 
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that who heed the Lord.” In Ecclesiasticus, as in Prov. 28.11, 
Eccl. 4.13, 9.14, 15, a poor man can display understanding and 
win honor for his skill.°3 We have already noted how the wisdom 
of the poor can lift them out of their penury and obscurity.™ By 
its very nature, poverty can deter one from sin.% 

The poor person is, accordingly, the recipient of the Divine 
favor. If he is free of envy, ‘‘he pleaseth the Lord in all things.’’»® 
Though the nation rather than an individual may be meant when 
The Psalms of Solomon voice assurance of the Divine attention 
to the poor one’s prayer,” there can be no question that individ- 
uals are denoted when Ecclesiasticus anticipates the Divine 
response to the supplications of the fatherless and the widow.% 
God comprehends the bitterness of the poor person’s soul? and 
hears his complaint. ‘“The prayer of the humble pierceth the 
clouds’’?°° or, as the Syriac version of Ecclestasticus phrases it, 
“bends down the clouds.’”’ In God, the comfort of the lowly,?% 
the poor have a refuge,'? a help,? a gladdening of the soul.1™% 


9 Zad. Frag. 9.10. With regard to Eccus. 13.18, Box and Oesterley hold 
that, in this context, “‘rich’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ungodly” and “‘poor’’ with 
“‘pious.”” 

93 Eccus. 10.30.31. Ryssel translates émuoTjuny in Eccus. 10.30 with the 
word ‘‘Einsicht.” 

% Eccus. 11.1. This is quoted a propos Prov. 4.8 in Ber. 48A (lines 20, 21). 
See our note 66. 

95 Eccus. 20.21. 

9% Test. Gad. 7.6. 

97 In this literature, as in the Bible, ‘‘poor’’ is a term often sympathetically 
applied to Israel as a nation (S. R. Driver, article, ‘Poor’ in Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Bible, IV, 20. Also article, ‘‘Poor‘‘ in Encyclopedia Biblica, 1902, 
Vol. III, column 3810 which illustrates the national or group implications of 
the term by reference to Ps. 35.10; 40.18; 72.13; 74.21; 109.16 etc.). Such 
is the usage in Ps. Sol. 18.1, 3, ‘Thy goodness is over Israel .... Thine ears 
listen to the hopeful prayer of the poor.’”’ Similar usage appears in Ps. Sol. 
5.2, 13; 10.7; 15.2. Identical is the import of humble, tazrecvod in Ps. Sol. 
5.14 (12), or weak doOevobvrwy in Jud. 9.11, or of mansuetos in IV Ez 11.42. 

98 Eccus. 35.14 (32.17 in some texts, 35.17 in some texts). Individuals 
are meant also in Eccus. 35.13 (32.16). 

9 Eccus. 4.6; 35.16 (32.20). 

roo Eccus. 35.17. Syriac version 32.20. 

tor TV Ez. 14.13. <020Ps Sols 5.2,/49.2: 

tos" Pst Sol. 513° (41), 104 Ps, Sol. 5.14. 
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When the Messiah arrives, many will be consigned to the sword, 
but “the poor of the flock shall escape.”?°> God, when judging 
the indigent, forbears to judge adversely.7% Unto the meek are 
revealed the mysteries Divine.?°7 

For his poverty, the poor person bears no blame, the decisive 
factor here being the heavenly predetermination.'® It is often 
reiterated that poverty and wealth alike come from God.' 
Toil can be utterly ineffective. ‘“There is that laboreth and taketh 
pains and maketh haste and is so much the more behind’’° 
while, on the other hand, thanks to the Divine favor, even the 
slow and incapable can rise to competency.™ The thought is 
closely akin to that of Ps. 127.2, Prov. 10.22, and Mat. 6.28. 
The divergent view that industry, thrift, and sobriety play a 
role in one’s economic fortunes comes to expression only where 
the Testament of Issachar,"? emulating Gen. 49.15, counsels the 
diligent pursuit of agriculture or where Ben Sira, in the spirit 
of the Book of Proverbs, stresses the need of preparing for a rainy 
day,™ or where Ben Sira ventures the reminder that a worker 


tos Zad. Frag. B. Text 9.10. 

106 Eccus. 35.13 (32.13). This is not the reading in the Genizah fragment. 
Box and Oesterley translate oJ AnWerat mpdcwrov él mTwxov, ‘He will 
not show partiality against a poor man.’’ Ryssel in the Kautsch edition renders 
it in 32.16: “‘Nicht kennt er Ansehen der Person zu Ungunsten des Armen.”’ 
This is not the idea of Ex. 23.3 and Lev. 19.15. 

107 Eccus. 3.19 (20). Some commentators are reminded of the Divine 
grace imparted to the humble according to Prov. 3.34; I Peter 5.5. See also 
the use of 110 in Ps. 25.11 and Prov. 3.32. 

108 Material on later Jewish formulations of economic predetermination 
is noted in HUCA, 1936 (XI), 565, 566. 

109 Eccus. 11.14, 17. Ahik. Armenian, 2.35. 

no Eccus. 31.4 (34.4). The translation in the popular edition, ‘‘When 
he leaveth off, he is still needy,’’ as if to convey that the poor man’s efforts 
are fuitless is justified neither by the Greek, & TH dvamaboe émedens 
yiverat nor by the Hebrew 47x 77 my oni. Ryssel, in the Kautsch edi- 
tion, renders it: ‘‘Wenn er ausruht wird er duerftig[er als zuvor],”’ although 
Ryssel, at this point, refers to Eccus. 11.11 which does assert that toil is futile. 

ut Eccus. 11.12, 13. 

12 Test. Issach. 5.3. 

"3 Eccus. 18.25, like Prov. 6.6-11; 10.4, 5; 21.7; 23.20, 21; 24.30-34; 28.19; 
Eccl. 10.18. An exhortation to thrift is found in Eccus. 18.25 by Ryssel who, 
in the Kautsch edition, translates it: ‘Sei auch fuersorglich fuer die Zukunft, 
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addicted to drink does not acquire wealth or that one who 
contemns little things will, little by little, fail.*™ 

Like the Talmud,*5 this literature ardently commends efforts 
to remain independent. The warning is issued that ‘‘the hand 
that is not industrious shall be cut off from the shoulder,’’?” 
and a similar fate impends ‘‘for the hand which does not labor 
and plow.’’"? Ben Sira pronounces it better to die than to beg,"® 
and dilates upon the humiliations which that person suffers 
who lives on other people’s hospitality’? — a view like that of 
Bez. 32B (line 21) and Ned. 64B (line 18): ‘‘The life of him 
who dependeth upon another man’s table is not to be accounted 
as life.” ‘‘Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage than 
delicate fare in another man’s house.’’?° “It is better to die 
and leave one’s estate to enemies than to live and be dependent 
on friends.’’** Ahikar sponsors a similar sentiment in the asser- 
tion that small means of one’s own are a better recourse than the 
abundance of others.%? One should help one’s impoverished 
neighbor but should, while doing so, take precaution against 
falling into poverty one’s self.%3 After her husband was stricken 
with blindness, the wife of Tobit worked for wages.*4 

Meanwhile, the several occupations are variously appraised. 


wenn es dir gut geht; denn die Zeit kann sich aendern und dich rasch arm 
machen.’’ Such is also the import in W. O. E. Oesterley, The Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach, Cambridge, 1912. Otherwise is the rendering of Box and 
Oesterley in the Charles edition and of Smend who regards it as “‘Warnung 
vor dem ploetzlichen eintretenden Gericht’’ (Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach 
von Rudolf Smend, Berlin, 1906). 

™4 Eccus. 19.1. 

us Peah VIII, 9, Ab. R. Nath. III, 1. Tos. Peah IV, 14, Ber. 8A (line 43), 
Sab. 118A (line 15), Pes. 113A (line 20), B. B. 110A (line 20), San. 81A (line 
35). See The Me‘il Zedakah, HUCA, 1939 (XIV), 538. 

16 Ahik. Syr. 8.20. 

17 Ahik, Arab. 8.18. 

™8 Eccus. 40.28. 

9 Eccus. 29.22-28. 

20 Eccus. 29.22. 

mr Ahik. Greek, 26.10. 

122 AK 2522 os 

3 Eccus, 29.20. 

14 Tob. 2.11, 12. 
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Agriculture, we have seen, is commended.*5 As in Isa. 28.26, the 
cultivation of the soil is vested with a Divine origin.® Regret is 
voiced over the:decline of agriculture due to shifts of population 
from the country to the city.”7 At the same time, approbrium 
attaches to occupations such as that of plowman, carpenter, 
smith, and potter which are presumed to obstruct the acquisition 
of wisdom. Regarding the plowman, the text in Ecclestasticus 
observes sarcastically that ‘‘his lance is the ox goad’”’ and that 
his ‘‘converse is with young steers.’’?8 Even lower does Ben 
Sira rank the merchant and the huckster — occupations, he 
alleges, which make wrongdoing inevitable.” We recall the list 
of stigmatized occupations in Kid. 82A-82B. That work will 
cease to be irksome is one of the expectations linked with the age 
of the Messiah when “the works shall of themselves speedily 
advance,” without any human intervention.*° 


BENEVOLENCE 


As in the Talmud, the social note most resonant here is that of 
almsgiving. For the Apocrypha, the use of Zedakah in the sense 
of ‘“‘alms”’ is already established.* Ben Sira preaches with many 
a turn of phrase: ‘‘Neglect not to give alms,’ ‘‘Withhold not 
a gift from the poor,’’%3 ‘‘Despise not the supplication of the 


125 Test. Issach. 5.3; 8.18. 

26 Eccus. 7.15. 

127 Arist. 108-111. 

28 Eccus 38.24-39.11. On stigmatized callings, see Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, article, ‘‘Labor,” VI, 500, second column. 

729 Eccus. 26.29. 

130 TT Bar. 74.1. 

31 The Genizah citations in the table on pp. 132, 133 are from Hermann 
L. Strack, Die Sprueche Jesus’, des Sohnes Sirachs, Leipzig, 1903. Tob. 12.8 
and 14.11 put éXenuocbvyn and dixaoobvy in close juxtaposition but do not 
completely identify them. In Mat. 6.1, dscavoobyny is identical with the 
edenuoobynv in 6.3. The only biblical instance of np7x in the sense of alms 
occurs in Dan. 4.24, a very late passage. 

32 Eccus. 7.10. Box and Oesterley translate: ‘In vohteoutueds be not 
behindhand.” 

33 Eccus, 4.3. 
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mpis, translated duxacoobvy, later translated eenuootyy 





Old Testament Septuagint Apocrypha Genizah 
Prov. 10.2. Prov. 10.2. Tob. 4.10. 
boxn mptx Atxatoobyn 5é éXenuoobvn Ex 
nD pboerar & Oavarovu plerat 
Oavarov 
Tob. 12.9. 
’EXenuootvn 
yap éx Java- 
Tov pleraL 
Tob. 14.11. 


idere Ti Xe 
nuoavvn qovet 
kal dtxacootvn 


pberac 
Prov. 11.4. Prov. 11.4. 
boxn ApTy) Atxavoobyn 
mon GL HOUS 
6p0oTopet 
6do0us 
Prov. 16.8. Tob. 12.8. 
yyp aw Not in LXX "Ayabov 
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poor,’’34 “‘Turn not away from the afflicted soul,’’35 ‘From him 
that asketh turn not thine eyes away,’’° ‘‘According to his need 
send him not away empty,’’7 ‘‘Make not the needy eyes to 
wait long.’’%8 Similar utterances affirmatively worded are: 
“Stretch thy hand to the poor,’ ‘Incline thine ear to the 


34 Eccus. 4.4. 

135 Eccus. 4.4. Tob. 4.7. 

136 Eccus. 4.5. 

37 Eccus. 29.9. 

138 Eccus. 4.1. 

39 Eccus. 7.32. II En. 51.1. 
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poor,’’4° ‘‘Give to the poor,’ “Give alms of thy substance,’’™? 
“Strengthen the hand of the poor and the needy and the stran- 
ger,’ ‘Have compassion on the poor and weak,’ “Show 
compassion and mercy without hesitation to all men,‘‘s “Show 
thyself merciful,’’™* ‘“‘Better to give alms than to lay up gold,’’47 
“Hide not your gold and silver in the earth,’’™4* “Lose thy money 
for thy brother and thy friend, and let it not rust under a stone 
and be lost.’’49 Gold and silver are to be spent for the sake of 
one’s fellowman also according to JJ Enoch.*5° Yes, he who raises 
the fallen is blessed." The Testament of Benjamin, 4.1, contrues 
mercy on the poor and compassion on the weak as cardinal 
excellences, corresponding to which Ben Sira holds that “Mercy 
is seasonable in the time of affliction as clouds of rain in a time of 
drought.’’"s? 

Giving is to be much or little in proportion to one’s means,’ 
nor should one be “‘afraid to give according to that little.’’'s4 
The Fragments of a Zadokite Work detail an arrangement by 
which two days’ wages a month are to be allotted to the relief 
of the necessitous.%5 Tobit mentions with enthusiasm the allo- 


140 Eccus. 4.8. 

m4 TT Esdr. 2.20. 

«42 Tob. 4.7, 16. 

™3 Zad. Frag. 8.17. 

4 Test. Issach. 5.2. 

us Test. Zeb. 7.2. 

46 Tob. 14.9. The versions of Tob. 14.9 vary considerably. 

147 Tob. 12.8. 

48 TT En. 51.2. 

™49 Eccus. 29.10. 

130 TT En. 50.5. 

st J] En. 44.5, 52.7. 

32 Eccus. 35.20. Box and Oesterley translate: ‘‘Beauteous is His favor in 
a time of stress as a raincloud in a season of drought.”’ In the Hebrew, the 
location is 35.26 where the text, as restored by N. Peters, reads: ton m3 70 
jora. The Greek of 35.20 reads: @patoy Neos ev Xaip@ OrAiWews adrod, 
These readings sustain the reference to human welldoing in divergence from 
other readings which make the passage refer to the mercy of the Divine. 

183 Eccus. 14.13; 29.20; II En. 51.1, B Text. 

34 Tob. 4.8. 

ss Zad. Frag. 18.1-10. 
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cation of the third tithe ordained in Deut. 14.28.%° The Sibyl- 
line Oracles admire that paragon race, the Jews, among whom 
the wealthy send portions of their harvest to the destitute.*s7 

Celebrated as an exemplar of almsgiving is Tobit both before 
his affliction and after his restoration.** For his surpassing 
philanthropy, King Ptolemy is lauded in The Letter of Aristeas ;*5° 
and the strengthening of ‘‘all of his people who were brought low” 
is imputed as a merit unto Simon the Maccabee.* Zebulun, of 
an earlier age, would compassionately share his catch of fish 
with every stranger." He would even pilfer garments from his 
father’s house in order to attire the shabby ;?? while The Szbylline 
Oracles report how the “‘race of most righteous men,” originating 
in Ur of the Chaldees, was ever prepared to supply widows and 
other necessitous persons with corn, wine, and oil.’ We have 
already noted the adoration of this book for that Jewish custom." 

Ben Sira frequently adverts to the conviction that benev- 
olence fulfils a Divine command.*s Benevolence is precious unto 
God as His signet ring. It is Divinely cherished as the apple of 
His eye. 

That there was occasion to condemn remissness in this 
regard appears from The Book of Baruch where The Letter of 
Jeremy reproves the niggardliness of the Babylonians," just 
as the Talmud, in a later century, rebukes the uncharitableness of 
the wealthy Babylonian Jews.'** Ahikar believes that the un- 
charitable are likely to be poor persons who had once been 
wealthy or wealthy persons who had once been poor." Ryssel’s 


56 Tob. 1.8. 

157 Sib. III, 244. 

58 Tob. 1.3, 16, 17; 14.2. 
159 Arist. 290. 

160 [ Mac. 14.14. 

16r Test. Zeb. 6.4, 5. 

162 Test. Zeb. 7.1. 63 Sib. III, 243. 
64 Supra, note 157. 

165 Eccus. 29.1, 9. 

166 Eccus. 17.22. 

167 Bar. 6.28. 

68 Bez. 32B (line 11). 
69 Ahik. 2.71. 
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rendering of Ecclestasticus 18.15 — ‘‘Do not deter him who does 
good to another and do not look askance at him who gives’’— 
reminds us of the Rabbinic caricature of Sodom as the realm 
in which deeds of helpfulness were penalized.t7° 

As in Esth. 9.19 and Nehem. 8.10, benevolence can be 
prompted by festive occasions. I Esdras 9.51, 54 essentially 
repeats Nehem. 8.10, 12.77 

The specific objects of benevolence are: the widow,?” the 
fatherless,‘3 the stranger,’ the homeless,'75 the captive,'7® the 
aged,'77 and the young woman in need of a dowry.t78§ Money for 
widows and the fatherless is reported to have been deposited for 
safekeeping in the Temple at Jerusalem.?79 That they ‘‘can show 
no mercy to the widow, nor do good to the fatherless” is among 
the defects ascribed to the gods of the heathen.?8° 

Benevolence also ramifies into various types. Some are desig- 
nated by such phrases as ‘‘bread to the hungry,’’'® “‘bread to the 
poor,’’"®? “‘a loaf for the hungry,’’® “‘filling the hungry,’ as 
well as “clothing the naked,’’™§s ‘‘clothes for the naked,’’:%§ 
“garments for the naked,’’'®7 ‘“‘covering the nakec.”’-"? 


170 See note 10, and The Me‘il Zedakah, HUCA, 1937-8 (XII-XIII), 
668 citing paragraphs 1321 and 1591 of the Me‘sl Zedakah. 

7 For exceptions, supra p. 122. Attahartes in I Esdr. 9.49 is the same as 
Thirshatha in Neh. 8.9. 

172 Sib. III, 242; II Mac. 3.10; Bar. 6.38; Eccus. 4.10. 

33 IT Mac. 3.10; Bar. 6.38; Eccus. 4.10. Old and New Testament parallels 
are: Deut. 24.17-21; Isa. 1.17; Job 29.12, 13; 31.16, 17; James 1.27. 

174 Zad. Frag. 8.17. 

75 Zad. Frag. 18.4. 

176 Thid. 

117 Ibid. See note 308. 

178 bid. 

179 II Mac. 3.10. 

8 Bar. 6.38 (or Ep. Jer. v. 38). This may be an allusion to Isa. 9.16. 

Tob. 4.16; II En. 9.1; 42.9; 63.1 (B Text). Biblical parallels are: Isa. 
58.7 and Ezek. 18.7. 

82 Test. Issach. 7.5. 

183 Ahik. 8.15. 

184 TT En. 63.1 (A Text). 

8 II Esdr. 2.20; II En. 42.8; 63.1 (A Text). 

uo Tob. tai: 

187 Tob. 4.16. 88 TT En. 9.1, 63.1 (A Text). 
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Another species of benevolence is that of lending.'®9 Such 
lending, suggestive of Ps. 37.26, characterizes the merciful.79° 
Conversely, there exists the obligation to repay.'% Ben Sira 
views such loans as bona fide and not, in the spirit of Deut. 15.8, 
9, 10, as gifts in disguise. Reminding us of Ps. 37.21a, some- 
thing is said about the difficulties encountered by the creditor 
when he attempts to recover his money.?*% The borrower’s eager- 
ness to borrow contrasts markedly with his reluctance to pay 
back.?%* Repayment is sometimes accompanied by contempt and 
irritation.19> Possible lenders are actually inhibited by the fear 
of being defrauded.’ Nonetheless, one should be patient and 
forbearing and should grant loans in spite of all the obstacles.197 
The very context which dwells upon the hesitancy about re- 
paying contains the passage: ‘‘Lose thy money for thy brother 
and thy friend, and let it not rust under a stone and be lost.’’! 

Yet another form of benevolence is that of hospitality to the 
wayfarer. Again it is Ahikar who inculcates that virtue’? and 
Tobit who provides the illustrious example.?°® The Sodomites 
are censured for their defaults in this regard.?% 

We may further enumerate attentions to the sick, urged 
both by Ben Sira and by Ahikar.?” The sick are also among the 
needy for whom Zebulun would boil and dress his catch of fish.?% 


"89 Eccus. 29.2. 190 Eccus. 29.1. Like Mat. 5.42. 

191 Eccus. 29.2, 3. Akin is the deprecation (Eccus. 29.16) of the person 
who causes the ruin of his surety. 

192 On pretended loans, compare R. Jonah in Lev. Rab. 34.1 and The 
Me'1l Zedakah, HUCA, 1939 (XIV), 485, 503, 543. 

193 Eccus. 29.4, 5, 6. 

194 Eccus. 29.5. Cf. Mat. 18.26. 195 Eccus. 29.6. 

196 Eccus. 29.7. Like the situation prompting the Prosbul (Sheb. X, 3). 

197 Eccus. 29.8, 9. 

198 Eccus. 29.10. 

199 Ahik. (Ethiopic), 8. ‘‘My son, if there come to thee a slenderer and 
poorer man than thyself, rise up to meet him.” This Ethiopic fragment, ap- 
pearing in Charles’ Pseudepigrapha p. 777 is credited to Cornill’s Book of the 
Wise Philosophers. 

200 Tob, 2.2. 201 Wisd. Sol. 19.14, 15. 

202 Eccus. 7.35, Ahik. (Arab), 2.57. 

203 Test. Zeb. 6.4, 5. Charles Pseudepigrapha, 11, 330, mentions three Mss- 
containing this passage and five Mss. in which it is lacking. 
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II Esdras 2.21 beseeches healing for the broken, the weak, and 
the blind. 

Still another variety of benevolence consists in the act of 
burial. Of this virtue likewise, Tobit shines as the exemplar.?% 
The interment of the neglected dead is specifically enjoined in 
IT Esdras 2.23. 

Within this sphere falls furthermore the consoling of the 
bereaved. As Ben Sira puts it, “Fail not to be with them that 
weep and mourn with them that mourn.’’?°> Enormous is the 
value attaching to compassion and to kind words. As in B. B. 
9B (line 36), gracious speech is rated superior to alms.?° ‘‘Shall 
not the dew assuage heat? So is a word better than a gift.’’°7 
When extending aid, ‘‘uncomfortable words’ must be es- 
chewed ;?°8 resort to such entails a blemish. Elsewhere Ben Sira 
teaches: ‘‘Let it not grieve thee to bow thine ear to the poor, 
and give him a friendly answer with meekness.’’?°9 Closely akin 
is the scruple against vexing ‘‘the heart of the oppressed,”’ 
grieving ‘‘the eyes of him that is bitter in his soul,’’ and wound- 
ing the sensibilities of the afflicted or, according to IJ Esdras 
2.21, laughing ‘‘a lame man to scorn.’’??° Zebulun who would have 
his children ‘‘show compassion and mercy without hesitation to 
all men’’™ acted as he preached.?” Zebulun would bestow sym- 
pathy when he could bestow naught else.?%3 Similar was the 
conduct of Issachar.7*4 Issachar not only shared his bread; he 


204 Tob. 1.17, 18; 2.3, 4, 7; 12.13. Commentators regard Eccus. 7.33 as 
referring not to burial but to burnt offerings or alms or tokens of respect in 
connection with burial. Ryssel thinks of Suk. 49B (line 30). 

205 Eccus. 7.34. Kindred is the thought in IV Ez. 14.13, ‘‘Comfort the 
lowly among them.”’ 

2066 Eccus. 18.17. 

207 Eccus. 18.16, in some texts. 

208 Eccus. 18.15. Non des tristiam verbi mali, Avany Adywr. On kindly 
words, see B. B. 9B (line 36), Maimonides, Matnot Aniyim X,5, Ab. R. Nath. 
13 end. 

209 Eccus. 4.8. qr yd wn. 

210 Eccus. 4.1, 2, 3. aston OR... on wD. 

ax Test. Zeb. 7.2. 

212 Test. Zeb. 6.4, 5. 

3 Test. Zeb. 7.3, 4. 

214 Test. Issach. 5.2. 
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also joined his sighs to those of his suppliants.75 One passage, 
reminding us of James 1.27, contemplates heartening the poor 
with one’s visits.?" ; 

In line with these ideas, stress is laid upon attitudes. The 
poor — at least the intelligent poor — are not to be despised.?%7 
At almsgiving, the eye is not to be envious.”"* Although ordinarily 
man’s goodness: is conferred grudgingly and with a reluctant 
heart,??9 still if, when a person gives, “his heart murmur,” he 
commits a twofold evil. He ruins both himself and his con- 
tribution.”?° 


REWARDS OF BENEVOLENCE 


Here, as so often in Jewish literature, the expectation prevails 
that benevolence will garner lavish rewards. Provided the 
recipient be godly, the giver’s recompense is assured —if not 
from the beneficiary, at least and by all means, from God.?? 
When adversity befalls Tobit, his wife questions whether his 
almsgiving could have been genuine.?? How can misfortune 
follow such benevolences assuming that they be not counterfeit? 
Benevolence invites blessings??? and perfects blessings?*4 and 
gathers more profit than gold. The person who lends obtains 
a guerdon tantamount to interest on the loan — of course, a 
legitimate type of interest.” Ben Sira pronounces bountifulness 
a fruitful garden and, echoing Ps. 112.9, proclaims that ‘‘merci- 
fulness endureth forever.””27 ‘“Make way for every work of 


25 Test. Issach. 7.5. 216 Ahik. (Arab), 2.57. 

27 Eccus. 10.23. 

28 Tob. 4.16. 

219 Ps, Sol. 5.15 (13). 

220 TJ En. 63.1, 2. Cf. I Corinthians, 13.3. 

221 Eccus. 12.2. 

222 Tob. 2.14. 223 [J En. 42.9. 

224 Kccus. 7.32. 

22 Eccus. 29.11. 

226 Eccus. (Syriac), 29.1. 

27 Eccus. 40.17. The Hebrew reads: pan ay mprtx) wir xb odiyd som. 
Ryssel, in the Kautsch edition, translates: ‘‘Aber mildthaetigkeit wird wie 
Eden gesegnet and Almosen wird fuer allezeit fest bestehen.”’ 
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mercy,” exhorts Ben Sira (16.14), “for every man shall find 
according to his works.” Charity should be prompted by con- 
cern for one’s own future.”?8 

Alms are the equivalent of burnt offerings.??? To borrow words 
from Ps. 50.23, “he that giveth alms sacrificeth praise,”’° and 
performs deeds which God will prize as the apple of His eye 
and treasure as His signet.?3! The benefactor of the fatherless and 
the widow is a son of the Almighty. Greater than his mother’s 
love for him is God’s love for him.?3? 

Accordingly, alms procure deliverance?3s — yes, deliverance 
ampler than that vouchsafed by one’s own brethren.734 Alms 
guarantee escape from affliction.%5 Through alms, one lays up 
for one’s self a goodly treasure against the day of reverses.?3° Alms 
stay the giver against falling.737 ‘‘Better than a mighty shield 
and a strong sphere,’’ one’s alms fight against one’s enemies.?3° 

These returns, in fact, operate according to the principle of 
“manner for manner.’ Zebulun assures his children that the 
compassion which they exhibit toward others will win for them 
the compassion of the Lord.?39 Enoch maintains that one evades 
misfortune if one mitigates other people’s misfortune.?4° Who- 
ever expends treasure ‘‘for his brother’s sake”’ ‘‘will receive ample 
treasure in the world to come.’’4? Nor will God’s face be turned 
from him who turns not his face from the necessitous.74 Giving 
alms — such seems to be the sense of Tobit 4.11, particularly 
as rendered in the twelfth century Hebrew of Fagius — earns 


#8 Eccus. 3.31. The Hebrew has: 3773 1387p 310 dyrp. 

229 As in the Me‘il Zedakah paragraphs 65, 219, 252, 256, 579, 733, 747. 
(The Me‘il Zedakah HUCA, 1936 (XI), 513). Also Suk. 49B (line 23) and Ab. 
de R. Nath. IV, 5. 

30 Eccus.'35.2 (32.3). Cf. an in Lev. 7.11. Kautsch calls it a meal offering 
(Speiseopfer). 

ST CCUSs 1522. 

232 Eccus. 4.10. The reference to the mother is not in the Hebrew. 

233 Tob. 14.11. 

234 Eccus. 40.24, nbxo aptx omwn). 

335 Eccus. 9.12. 


336 Tob. 4.9. 337 Eccus. 3.31. 
338 Eccus. 29.13. 
239 Test. Zeb. 8.1. 240 TT En. 51.1. 


24at TT En. 50.5. 24a Tob. 4.7. 
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for the giver a corresponding gift from the Most High. Zebulun 
is divinely favored with an abundance of fish because he would 
divide his catch of fish with the needy.” Burying the dead 
ensures one a forward rank in God’s resurrection of the dead.744 

Charity — as in Prov. 16.6 and Dan. 4.24 — purchases atone- 
ment and remission of sin,?45 alms obliterating transgression as 
water quenches fire.*4° Whoso clothes the naked and feeds the 
hungry shall find forgiveness awaiting him.747 A man’s benev- 
olence will actually extend to the point of availing as ‘“‘repentance 
to his sons and daughters.’’48 Through almsgiving, one also 
preserves one’s wealth.749 

In addition, alms snatch one from death. Prov. 10.2 (11.4), 
as we have already noted, carries this sense in Tobit 4.10 and 
12.9. Through almsgiving, King Menasseh extricated himself 
from the snares of the Netherworld.”5° 

For the benevolent, there is also recognition on Judgment 
Day?s* and abundant treasure in the world to come.’s? They 
who feed the hungry, clothe the naked, lift the fallen, and succor 
necessitous orphans are among those qualified to ccupy the 
Third Heaven.?53 

Less a Divine recompense than a natural human acknowledg- 
ment is social prestige. The alms of an unblemished rich person 


243 Test. Zeb. 6.6, 7. 244 TT Esdr. 2.23. 
24s Tob. 12.9; Zad. Frag. 18.3, 8. Like Prov. 16.6. In Hag. 37A (line 6), 
Sy a220 o7n dw ynbw is explained by Rashi to be a reference to oon8 ND}I7. 

246 Eccus. 3.30. 247 J] En. (B Text), 63.1, 2. 

248 The phrase, ‘‘granting repentance to his sons and daughters,” does not 
occur in all texts. Box and Oesterly report that it appears only in two codices. 

249 Eccus. 31.11. The thought recurs frequently in Rabbinic literature. 
See The Me'il Zedakah HUCA, 1936 (XI), p. 529. Often quoted is Ket. 66B 
(line 34): ton mb ox) Jon pow nbp “Charity (or charitable expenditure) is 
the wealth preserving salt.”’ 

230 Tob. 14.10. Such is reported in the Charles edition to be the reading 
of Cod. Vat. In other recensions the name is not Menasseh but Ahikar. 

ast J] En. 51.1. Eccus. 4.10 has: nnwo 7°x. 

22 I] En. 50.5 (Text A). The thought appears in Peah I, 1, “Dividends 
in this world, capital retained in the world to come’; also in the Monobaz 
story, B. B. 11A (line 13 ff.); also in Ket. 67B (line 46) ‘Long the journey, 
scant the provision.” See The Me‘il Zedakah 1936 (XI), pp. 541, 542. 

253 TT En. 9.1. 
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shall be ‘‘declared in the congregation.”*54 To King Ptolemy is 
imparted the prospect that his acts of philanthropy will render 
his subjects well disposed and will prevent the loss of his re- 
nown.?55 Indeed, ‘‘a gift hath grace in the sight of every man 
living.’’5° By visiting the sick, one acquires people’s love.’57 Such 
remains true despite the complaints of a fool that his beneficence 
brings him not thanks but calumny.?58 

Conversely, for him who neglects to grant alms, there can 
arise no good.*59 Surely God hears the imprecations of the 
impoverished who, in bitterness of heart, curses the one who 
refuses aid.**° And even he who does clothe the naked and fill 
the hungry forfeits his reward if the help is accorded with un- 
willing heart.? 

As we find in later Jewish literature, the zeal for benevolence 
does not exclude certain restrictions. Thus, while assisting one’s 
neighbor, one should observe caution against falling into that 
plight one’s self.%? Moreover, the beneficiary of one’s benevolence 
must be a godly person, not a reprobate.?® From the ungodly, 


234 Eccus. 31.8, 11. 

25 Arist. 205, 226. 

256 Eccus. 7.33. The Hebrew reads: 'n 53 15> yon jn, “Grant a gift” etc. 
The Greek, xapis d6uaTos betokens a reading of jn for jn, ‘‘a gift hath grace.” 
However, it may also mean: ‘“‘Grace is a gift’’ etc. 

57 Eccus. 7.35. 

258 Eccus. 20.16. Box and Oesterley explain: They do not praise and thank 
him sufficiently. ‘‘Calumny”’ is the fool’s exaggeration. 

59 Eccus. 12.3. 

260 Eccus. 4.6 (Greek). 

er TT En 6dlpe2! 

262 Eccus. 29,20. One is reminded of the ordinance of Usha, Ket. 50A 
(line 5), limiting one’s benevolence to one-fifth of one’s possessions. See The 
Me'il Zedakah, HUCA 1937-8 (XII-XIII), p. 681, note 127. Eccus. 8.13 
cautions against undertaking surety above one’s power. To the extent that 
the surety may constitute aid for a poor person (Eccus. 29.14), the thought 
becomes relevant to our study. 

63 Eccus. 12.1-7. in Tanh. Huk. 1: ayn xb wad av paraphrases Eccus. 
12.1. The Hebrew of Eccus 12.1 reads: a°yn 9b yan ay on. Gaster, Ryssel, 
Box and Oesterley emend, on the basis of the Syriac: awn *»d yt aun oN. 
Similar restrictions on benevolence in Sefer Hasidim (Wistinetzky, Berlin, 
1892), Nos. 840, 853, 857, 1926. See also The Me'il Zedakah HUCA, 1939 
(XIV), pp. 542-544. 
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one derives evil twice as great as the good which one seeks to 
accomplish.” To feed and keep alive the wicked is hazardous. 
Only the “faithful man” deserves to be sustained.”°s 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Wherein does charity differ from social justice? Charity seems 
to signify the relieving of poverty without regard to what 
people may have done to cause the poverty, while social justice 
holds people — that is, people other than the sufferer — account- 
able and directs its course accordingly. In The Testament of Asher, 
charity and social justice are brought into antithesis. That 
species of charity is denounced which emanates from those who 
commit fraud, injustice, perjury, and plunder.” In like vein, 
Ben Sira upbraids those who bring offerings of goods unjustly 
exacted from the needy. Such conduct resembles the killing of 
the son before the eyes of the father.?°7 

Oppression?®* and unrighteousness”? are severely rebuked in 
this literature, and execrations heaped upon those ungodly ones 
who proclaim: ‘Let our strength be the law of justice; for that 
which is feeble is found to be nothing worth.’’7° The rich not 
only disdain the poor; they even destroy the poor. The situa- 
tion resembles that of the dog lured to his destruction by the 
hyena or that of the wild asses preyed upon by the lion.?” In 
this connection, such traditional expressions are used as “‘slay’’?”? 
and “swallow.’273 ‘“‘Sinners devour whom they oppress,’’?74 and 
certain kings are held to resemble sea monsters, swallowing men 
like fishes.?75 


264 Eccus. 12.5. The Greek reads: éumrddicev tols &provs abrod. In 
the Hebrew, it is: 15 jnn bx and »>. As in Judg. 5.8, ond means ‘‘war.” The 
Greek mistook »>> for an imperative of xb> ‘‘to withhold” (Box and Oesterley). 

265 TT En. 51.1. 


266 Test. Asher 2.5, 6. 267 Eccus. 34.20: (31.24). 
268 | En. 99.15, Zad. Frag. 16.4, Wisd. Sol. 2.10, II Bar. 27.11, 48.34. 
269 | En. 99.15. 270 Wisd. Sol. 2.11. 


271 Eccus. 13.18-20. Like James 2.6. 

272 | En. 99.15. Like Ps. 94.6. 

273 Test. Judah 21.7. Like Isa. 10.2. 

274 | En. 53.2. 278 Test. Judah 21.7. 
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Here, as in the Bible, ill gotten gain provokes righteous 
indignation. ‘Polluted wealth of wickedness,’’?76 ‘‘the wealth of 
wickedness,’’?77 “‘unjust gain,’’?78 “unrighteous gain,’’?79 are char- 
acteristic phrases. ‘“‘Moderate means with righteousness,” in The 
Psalms of Solomon imply, of course, their opposite: abundant 
means without righteousness.?°®° 

Sometimes these invectives specify the derelictions —- such as 
plunder,?* the use of false measures,?® or the erection of houses 
through the grievous toil of others and with building material 
which constitutes “bricks and stones of sin.’ Predictions 
are uttered regarding wicked kings who will enslave the sons 
and daughters of free men and pillage ‘‘houses, lands, flocks, 
money.”?4 Looting other men’s goods is, elsewhere, a charge levied 
against the sons of Judah.?% Still other passages bewail the acts 
of those who are ‘‘devourers of the goods of the poor,’’?®° who rob 
the poor,?’? who deprive the poor of their possessions.?®* Yet 
another outburst excoriates certain exploiters for the wheat that 
they eat and the water that they drink.?89 Also mentioned is 
defrauding, that is, the defrauding of the needy.?9® Aflame with 
censure are the references to the violation of the biblical prohibi- 
tion about removing the landmark.?% 

And the guilty will be divinely punished, as the Egyptians 


276 Zad. Frag. 8.12. 

277 Zad. Frag. 6.11; 9.15. 

278 Zad. Frag. 9.17. 

279 | En. 63.10, 97.8-10. 

280 Ps, Sol. 5.20 (17). 

28 Test. Asher 2.5; Test. Judah 21.6. 

282 | En. 99.2. Like Amos 8.5; Prov. 11.1. 

283 | En. 99.12, Like Jer. 22.13. 

284 Test. Judah 21.7. Cf. I Sam. 8.11-17. 

285 Test. Dan. 5.7. 

28 Assump. Mos. 7.6. Like Mat. 23.14, Mark 12.40, Luke 20.47. 

287 Zad. Frag. 8.13. Sib. III, 238. 

288 En 10:5: 

289 1 En. 96.5, 6. 

299 Test. Asher 2.6, Eccus. 4.1 reading, with Box and Oesterley, yrin 
for ybn. 

ax Sib. III, 240; Zad. Frag. 8.1 and Recension B, 9.13, 49. On landmarks, 
Deut. 19.14; 27.17; Prov. 22.28; 23.10; Job 24.2. 
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were punished for their treachery and cruelty to the Israelites.2” 
We have already noted how woes are invoked upon the male- 
factors in the familiar biblical style.2%7 These wrongdoers shall 
have no peace.?% The Fragments of a Zadokite Work (Recension 
B), 9.13, expect God to pour out His wrath like water upon the 
oppressive princes of Judah. Noah, in The Book of Jubilees 9.14, 
lays a curse upon everyone of his descendants that might “‘seize 
the portion which had not fallen to him by lot,’’ while the lurid 
place of torture prepared for those who wax rich by oppressing 
the needy is depicted in II Enoch.?95 

Ideals are also voiced affirmatively. Helping the weak in the 
lawcourt is acclaimed as an act of rescue? and is, as such, en- 
joined?9? and blessed.?9* Especially are these social ideals ex- 
pounded through the description of individuals in whom they 
find embodiment. The policy recommended to King Ptolemy is 
that of ‘“‘studying the interest of the multitudes over whom he 
ruled.’’299 According to The Sibylline Oracles, social ideals are 
incarnated in that admirable race, the Jews.3°° In J Enoch, Noah 
is appointed to go forth and cleanse the earth of all oppression.3” 
Ahikar counsels his protegé to support the interests of the needy 
in the presence of the Sultan and to do his utmost to save the 
poor “‘from the mouth of the lion.’’3 The Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work speak of a Censor who, functioning ‘‘as a shepherd with his 
flock,’’ shall “loose all of their knots’? — which is thereupon 
explained to refer to the “‘oppressed and crushed in his congre- 
gation.’’3° The ultimate model here is God Himself Who ‘“‘be- 


292 E'ccus. 19.13 ff. 

293 Supra p. 124 and notes 52, 53. 

294 T En 99.13. 

295 IT En 10.5. We might add what is said about the doom of the Egyp- 
tians in Wisd. Sol. 19.13-17. 

296 Eccus. 4.9. Like Ps. 82.4. 

297 IJ Esdr. 2.20, 21. Eccus. 4.9. 

298 TT En. 42.7-9. 

299 Arist. 190. 

300 Sib. III, 234-247. 

30 T En. 10.20. 

302 Ahik. 2.57. 

303 Zad. Frag. 16.3. Like Isa. 58.6. 
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stows His benefits on the human race providing them health and 
food and all other things in due season’’3* and Who leniently 
judges the underprivileged.3°s 

When we considered benevolence, we noticed among the 
beneficiaries, the widows, the fatherless, the strangers, and the 
aged.3° These groups figure also among those compassionated 
as the victims of social injustice.3°7 Further listed among those 
in need of consideration, protection, and opportunity are the 
lame, the maimed, and the blind.3°8 

Yet another commiserated class is that of servants or slaves. 
These unfortunates must not be mistreated.3°? Among the 
grievous derelictions of Ahikar’s foster son, Nadan, is his beat- 
ing, killing, or otherwise abusing Ahikar’s bondfolk.3*° According 
to II Esdras, God says to Israel: ‘‘As for the servants whom I 
have given thee, there shall not one of them perish; for I will 
require them from thy number.’’3* The misdeeds of Noah’s sons, 
marking the deterioration of the world, include their beginning 
“to sell male and female slaves.’’3%? Echoing Prov. 17.2, Ben 
Sira goes so far as to announce that free people will sub- 
ordinate themselves unto a slave that is wise.3% 

The Book of Jubilees quotes the Sabbath law of Ex. 20.9, 10 


304 Arist. 190. 

365 Eccus. 35.13 (32.13). Cf. supra note 106. Box and Oesterley render 
the passage: ‘He will not show partiality against the poor man.” The Hebrew 
(Eccus. 35.16) reads: 75x oD nw xd. 

36 Supra p. 136. 

307 J] Esdr. 2.20; Eccus. 35.14, 15; II En. 42:9; 50.5; Zad. Frag. 8.13; 
Sib. III, 242. Biblical antecedents are: Exod. 22.21; Deut. 24.17; Isa. 10.2; 
Ps. 68.6; 94.6; Prov. 23.10. 

308 TT Esdr. 2.21. II Esdr. 2.22 reads: ‘‘Keep the old and young within 
the walls.” E. P. Eddrup (in The Apocryphal Books, Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, New York, 1881) observes regarding “‘the old and 
young”’: “‘The most helpless and feeble cases that stand in need of protec- 
tion.’’ Such may, accordingly, as in Rabbinic teaching, constitute charity 
even if the beneficiaries be members of one’s own family. See Maimonides 
Matnot Aniyim X, 16 which is based on Ket. 50A (line 41) and, to some ex- 
tent, on Kid. 31B—-32A. 

309 Eccus. 7.20. 

310 Ahik. (Syriac), 3.2; 4.5. 

3m TJ] Esdr. 2.26. 

3% Jub), 1102. 33 Eccus. 10.25. 
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and Deut. 5.15 with their solicitude about the manservant and 
the maidservant,34 while others of these writings applaud the 
Jewish practice of manumission. Judith grants freedom to her 
maid,3"s and King Ptolemy purchases the liberation of a hundred 
thousand Jewish captives with funds from the royal treasury.3*6 
The Book of Jubilees speaks of a release every fifth (not seventh) 
year,3"7 but a hiatus which Charles finds in the text at this point 
prevents our knowing whether this is or is not attended by the 
provisioning of the released bondman in the mode of Deut. 15.13, 
14, 18. 

Also with regard to the payment of wages does this literature 
exhibit scruple. In the spirit of Lev. 19.13, Tobit directs: ‘‘Let 
not wages tarry.’’3"® King Ptolemy is advised by one of the Jewish 
sages that the way in which to ensure the permanence of his 
works is to avoid compelling anyone to toil without pay. “It 
is deeds that are wrought in righteousness that abide continu- 
ally.” There is also compunction about dismissing workers from 
their jobs.379 

Deviations from this humanitarian attitude, however, are 
not lacking. A passage in Ecclesiasticus recommends for serv- 
ants ‘‘correction,” “‘work,”’ and “‘fetters.”’ “If thou let him go 
idle, he shall seek liberty.’’ ‘‘Idleness teacheth much evil.’’ ‘If 
he be not obedient, put on more heavy fetters.’’ ‘‘An evil serv- 
ant” is to undergo ‘‘tortures and torments.’’3?° We are apprised 
that a master’s rage at a servant who declines to obey continues 
unabated even after the servant does obey.*#* Nor does such 
protracted wrath seem to impress Ben Sira as devoid of justi- 
fication. 


34 Jub. 50.7. 35 Jud. 16.23 (24). 
316 Arist. 20-22. 317 Jub. 7.37. 
318 Tob. 4.14. 319 Arist. 258, 259. 


320 Eccus. 33.25—28. This author is similarly harsh in his prescriptions for 
the rearing of children (Eccus. 30.1-13). We are reminded of Prov. 29.19. 
That idleness causes deterioration is expressed in B. M. 77A (line 16) which, 
speaking of the laborers of Mahoza, says von tay xb ont. B. M. 64B, 65A 
suggests that one does not obtain interest on a loan if one utilizes the debtor’s 
unoccupied slave; because the owner benefits if the slave is kept from deterior- 
ating through inactivity. 

321 Eccus. 20.21. 
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Additional ways of safeguarding the interests of the master 
are indicated in Ahikar’s counsel against obtaining a slave that 
is quarrelsome or thievish or addicted to running away; and 
in the caution against treating one slave better than another or 
caressing one slave in the presence of another. “Thou knowest 
not which of them shall be of most value to thee in the end... . 
or which thou wilt have need of at last.’’33 Similar advice is 
offered by Ben Sira: ‘Be not excessive toward any.’’3*4 No 
sooner does Ben Sira terminate his insistence that slaves be held 
in rigid discipline than he virtually reverses himself by recom- 
mending that slaves be shown the utmost consideration, on the 
grounds that an ill treated slave will make his escape and the 
money paid for the slave will be lost.3** Among the Pseudepig- 
rapha, Charles places Pirke Abot with its familiar animadver- 
sion upon the thievishness and the lasciviousness of the servile 
class.3?6 

To the category of the socially handicapped belongs finally 
the individual who is caught in the meshes of the law. Utterances 
on this point occur in The Letter of Aristeas. The wise men who 
come from Palestine to translate the Pentateuch into Greek 
urge upon Ptolemy, King of Egypt, a rule of clemency. “‘Observ- 
ing that the human race increases and is born with much trouble 
and great suffering... you must not lightly punish or inflict 
torments upon them, since you know that the life of man is made 
up of pains and penalties. For, if you understood everything, 
you would be filled with pity, for God also is pitiful.” Again, 
“Tf you exhibit clemency and inflict mild punishments upon 
those who deserve them, in accordance with their desserts, you 
will turn them from evil and lead them to repentance.’’ For 
having ‘‘surpassed all men in clemency,” King Ptolemy is com- 
plimented by one of the Jewish emissaries.3?7 


322 Ahik. (Syr. A), 2.24. 33 Ahik. (Arab.), 2.33, 34. 
324 Eccus. 33.29. 
38 Eccus. 33.30, 31.- 36 Abot IT, 8. 


327 Arist. 188, 208, 290. The thought is that of punishing with greater 
forbearance than the culprit deserves. BAywafwy rovs d&lous emverKkéoTEpov 
Ij] Kabws elow GEvor is the reading in Arist. 188 as emended by Andrews. 
Anticipated here is the French adage: ‘‘Tout comprendre est tout pardonner.”’ 
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WORLD PEACE 


The pseudepigraphic books sketch, in fervent language, the 
picture of a world aureoled with peace. It is urged to “‘have done 
with swords and moanings and killing of men and deeds of 
violence,’’?* the sword being the tool of malice,3?9 the eject of 
covetousness,33° and the mother of the seven evils: ‘‘bloodshed, 
ruin, tribulation, captivity, dearth, panic, destruction.’’33! 

War dates from the deterioration of the world which began 
under the sons of Noah.33? According to I Enoch, it was Gadreel, 
the seducer of Eve, who introduced ‘“‘the shield and the coat 
of mail and the sword of battle and all the weapons of death” 
among the children of men.333 Elsewhere this sinister initiative 
is ascribed to Azazel.334 Yet another name for the father of war 
is Beliar33s — all of which are, of course, but variants for Satan. 
War is listed among men’s punitive afflictions.3%° That all men 
desire peace is taken for granted.337 In ITV Maccabees, the heroes, 
as Maldwyn Hughes points out, are not the Maccabeean patriots 
but the Maccabeean martyrs.338 

Ardent are the ruminations on the irenic days of the Messiah. 
In the Messiah’s presence, the mountains which supply the 
metals used for armament shall dissolve,339 melting like wax 
touched by fire. ““The prophets of the Mighty God shall take 
away the sword°... No war shall there be any more... No 


328 Sib. IV, 163, 164. 

329 Test. Benj. 7.1. 

33° Sib. ITI, 235. 

331 Test. Benj. 7.2, Test. Jud. 22.1. 

332 Jub. 11.2. 

333 I En. 69.6. 

334 ] En. 8.1 alluding to Lev. 16.10. 

338 Test. Benj. 7.2. 

336 Test. Jud. 22.1, Jub. 23.19, 20. However, in Test. Jud. 22.1, the wars 
seem rather an addition to the evils than a punishment for the evils. Supra 
note 331. 

337 Ad. Est. 13.2 (In Kautsch edition, 2.2.) 

338 H. Maldwyn Hughes, The Ethics of the Jewish Apocryphal Literature, 
London 1909, p. 111. 

339 | En. 52.6, 8, 9. 

340 Sib. III, 781. 3at Sib. III, 753. 
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more shall the trumpet hiss forth the blast of war’s turmoil. . . 
neither shall there be any sword throughout the land nor battle 
din3 ... At last piteous ruin shall be stopped and no man shall 
fight any more with swords or steel nor with javelins, for these 
things shall no more be permitted3.... Tranquil peace shall 
make its way to the land of Asia3#5.... naught but peace shall 
come upon the land of the good.’’4 Indeed, “there shall be a 
great peace throughout the earth and king shall be friendly with 
king.’’347 All of which accords with a Messiah who: 


“Shall not put his trust in horse and rider and bow, 
Nor shall he multiply for himself gold and silver for war, 
Nor shall he gather confidence from a multitude for the 

day of battle.’’348 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Under Simon, the Maccabee, according to I Maccabees, the 
Golden Age seems actually to have been achieved, with its peace 
and its plenty and its bounteousness toward those in want.349 
But the most radiant portrayals are those relating to the Golden 
Age of the future.3s° The dominant feature of that Utopia is the 
world peace already described. At the same time, certain non- 
societal factors occupy a portion of the scene — factors such as 
salubrious air,35* immunity to storms,3* abundance of corn, 
fruit, wine, honey,353 milk354 and, in the manner of Isa. 11.6—-9, 
the innocuousness of wild beasts.355 Societal factors take the form 


32 Sib. V, 253: 343 Sib. III, 751. 
34 Sib. V, 381-383. 345 Sib. III, 367. 
346 Sib. III, 780. 347 Sib. III, 755, 756. 


348 Ps. Sol. 17.37 (3). 

349 ] Mac. 14.8-15. Much of this is suggestive of I Ki. 5.5, Mic. 4.4, 
Zech. 8.4. 

3s Sib. III, 234-237, 367-380, 741-758, 788-794; Sib. V, 247-255. 

3st Sib. III, 368. 

3s2 Sib. III, 369. 383 Sib. III, 745, 746. 

3s4 Sib. III, 749. 

35 Sib. III, 788-794. Much of this is suggestive of Lev. 26.4 and Ezek. 
34.27. Non-societal factors appear also in IJ Baruch, paragraphs, 29 and 30. 
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of economic plenty,35° justice,357 charitableness,35* virtue,359 benef- 
icent laws,3°° freedom from covetousness,3® concord ,3 avoidance 
of false measures,3° absence of cattle thefts? and of the exploita- 
tion of the poor by the rich.* There will be ‘‘affection, faithful- 
ness, friendship from strangers and fellow citizens,’’ while “law- 
lessness, murmuring, envy, wrath, and folly shall flee from men ;3 
penury too shall flee and distress and murder and destructive 
strifes, and baleful feuds and thefts by night.’’3°7 

Some accounts of ‘‘the pangs of the Messiah’’ which are to 
precede the Golden Age**® dwell upon monstrosities of nature 
and other matters without social relevance; although other 
accounts protray social upheavals somewhat after the same 
pattern as that of modern revolutions; persons of scant means, 
poor repute, and low status wresting the ascendancy from per- 
sons of abundant means, worthy repute, and lofty social rank.37° 
One delineation pictures an epoch of civil strife between opposing 
classes; poor arrayed against rich, young against old, and the 
lowly against the great.37 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


Throughout the above presentation, we have had occasion to 
notice how, almost at every turn, this literature reflects the 
teachings of the Bible.37? The language itself is frequently bor- 
rowed from the Bible. Do the Apocrypha and the Pseudepig- 


356 ] Mac. 14.10, 12; Sib. III, 234. 


357 Sib. III, 234, 374. 358 Sib. III, 243-245. 
359 Sib. III, 234. 360 Sib. III, 373. 

36t Sib. III, 236. 362 Sib. IIT, 375. 

36 Sib. III, 237. 

364, Sib. LIT, 239. 36s Sib. III, 241, 242. 

366 Sib. III, 376, 377. 367 Sib. III, 379, 380. 


368 1] Bar. 27 entire; 48.31-37; IV Ez. 6.14-18, 21-24. 

369 TV Ez. 21-24. Like Ezek. 38.20; Hos. 4.3; Zeph. 1, 3. 

370 TJ Bar. 70.3, 4. 

37 Jub. 23.19. Like Mat. 24.6-29, Sot. IX, 15. 

37 Even the idea of ‘‘manner for manner”’ (supra p. 140) is one of biblical 
inception (Prov. 11.25b, 21.13), although the phrase itself, ‘‘manner for 
manner,” occurs neither in the Bible nor in the Apocrypha nor in the Pseude- 
pigrapha. 
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rapha offer any social material other than that of biblical 
precedent? 

Referring to the previous portions of this study not by 
' page numbers but by the numbers of the reference notes, we 
may mention first, the World Beyond (252) including the Third 
Heaven (253), the felicitous destination of the benevolent. We 
likewise recall the place of post-mundane torture reserved for 
the oppressors of the poor (295). These represent views of 
post-biblical inception. The novel factor here, however, lies not 
in the social domain but in the theological. In themselves, the 
rewards of the charitable and the punishments of the oppressive 
furnish topics of frequent biblical incidence.373 The only new 
element is that which concerns the Life Beyond. Again, while 
the Bible dilates extensively upon the evils of war,374 it does not 
impute a Satanic origin to war (333-335) — once more a new 
idea of theological rather than social import. 

Not anticipated in the Bible is the arrangement embodied 
in the Fragments of a Zadokite Work of allotting to the poor the 
earnings of two days every month (155). This we may deem a 
social innovation, unless we pronounce it an extension of the 
Ma‘asar ‘Ant prescribed in Deut. 14.28, 29. Only in a remote 
way can we call Prov. 29.19 the biblical precursor of the severi- 
ties which a brief passage in Ecclesiasticus proposes for the dis- 
cipline of slaves (320, 321). 

More distinctly variant from biblical conceptions is the 
opprobrium affixed to certain occupations (128, 129). The Bible 
treats no occupation with disdain. Likewise beyond the biblical 
purview is the worker dismissed from his employment (319). 
Nor does the Bible contemplate anyone who can bestow alms 
and, at the same time, commit oppression and exploitation (266). 
Similarly remote from biblical thinking are the circumstances 
such as the giver’s own security or the recipient’s unworthiness 
than can impose restrictions upon one’s benevolence (262-265). 
To these we might add the charitably provided dowry (178). 


313 Isa. 58.6-11; Ezek. 16.49; 50518.5, 7, 9; 16, 17} Ps. 41.2, 357109:8, 16, 
112.9; Prov. 11.24, 25; 17.5; 19.17; 21.13; 22.9; 28.27; Job 22.7, 9-11; Dan. 4.24. 

374 The passages are listed in the Year Book of the C.C.A.R. 1936, 
p. 213, note 43. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF IDEAS 


It need not elude our attention that, within the Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha themselves, the various ideas and ideals 
are unevenly distributed. Some of the items appear in one of 
the books only. Ecclesiasticus is the only book which contributes 
such points as: the contrast between poor and rich (54-58), the 
shortcomings of the poor (88-91), economic predestination (108- 
111), the Divine source of philanthropic obligation (165, 166), 
the benevolence of lending (189-198), the benevolence of con- 
soling (205), the duty of repaying loans (191-196), the wealth 
preserving efficacy of alms (249), the rigid control of slaves 
(320, 321). The reference to festive seasons as occasions for 
charity appears only in J Esdras with its repetition of Nehem. 
8.10, 12 (171). Only in The Book of Tobit do we meet the doc- 
trine that charity rescues from death (250). Visiting the poor is 
extolled only in The Story of Ahikar (216). The rewards in store 
for the benevolent on Judgment Day are promised only in 
II Enoch (251); and reflections on how to deal with law violators 
arise only in The Letter of Aristeas (327). 

In sevefal instances, Ecclesiasticus, while not the only book 
containing a given thought, is one of only two books containing 
that thought. Dilations on the advantages of wealth (21-23), 
as well as advice to slave owners (322-326), can be found only 
in Ecclesiasticus and in The Story of Ahikar; laudations of the 
poor, only in Ecclesiasticus and in the Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work (92-95). Ponderings on thrift appear only in Ecclesiasticus 
and in The Testament of Issachar (112-114). Qualifications with 
regard to the sufferings of the poor occur only in Eecclestasticus 
and in The Testament of Gad (86, 87). Ecclesiasticus and The Letter 
of Aristeas are alone in noting how charitable deeds win public 
acclaim (254-258). Ecclesiasticus and II Enoch are the only 
writings in the group which exclude the unworthy from charitable 
benefits (263-265). These books are also the only ones that 
denounce the uncharitable and the grudging (259-261). That 
benevolence and, at the same time, tendencies toward social 
injustice can coexist in the same person is noted only in Ecclest- 
asticus and in The Testament of Asher (266, 267). 
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Another thought expressed in two but not more than two 
of these books touches the virtue of benevolent burial, pro- 
claimed in The Book of Tobit and in II Esdras (204). These are 
also the two books which alone expand upon the duties connected 
with the payment of wages (318, 319). Punishments for the 
uncharitable are specified only in the apocryphal Book of Baruch 
and in the pseudepigraphic Story of Ahikar (167-170). 

Then there are the views propounded in as many as three of 
these sources. Ecclesiasticus is frequently one of the three. The 
drawbacks of wealth are enumerated in Ecclesiasticus, in The 
Story of Ahikar, and in The Book of Baruch (24-30). Helpfulness 
toward the sick is commended in Ecclesiasticus, in II Esdras, 
and in. The Testament of Zebulun (202, 203). Encomium on 
economic independence is voiced in Ecclesiasticus, in The Book 
of Tobit, and in The Story of Ahikar (115-124). The rewards of 
benevolence are announced in Fcclesiasticus, in The Book of 
Tobit, and in II Enoch (221-238). The woes of the poor are 
deplored'‘in Ecclestasticus, in The Story of Ahtkar, and in The 
Wisdom of Solomon (67-85). The Story of Ahikar and The Wis- 
dom of Solomon range themselves with The Book of Tobit to 
constitute the three writings which class hospitality among 
charitable acts (199-201). 

When a given idea is proffered by groups of four of these 
writings, Ecclestasticus again figures a number of times. Ecclest- 
asticus, The Book of Baruch, The Wisdom of Solomon, and The 
Story of Ahikar contain passages tracing the lines of equality 
between rich and poor (59-66). Ecclesiasticus, The Letter of 
Aristeas, The Testament of Issachar, and II Baruch furnish 
material on the classification of occupations as worthy or un- 
worthy (125-230). Amounts of charitable gifts are conjectured 
in Ecclestasticus, in The Book of Tobit, in The Sibylline Oracles, 
and in the. Fragments of a Zadokite Work (153-157). The merit 
of treating the poor graciously is stressed in Ecclesiasticus, in 
II Esdras, in The Testament of Zebulun, and in The Testament of 
Issachar (206-215). Ecclestasticus pairs again with The Book 
of Tobit when Ecclesiasticus, The Book of Tobit, The Psalms of 
Solomon, and II Enoch elaborate upon charitable attitudes 
(217-220); while Ecclesiasticus, The Book of Tobit, and the Frag- 
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ment of a Zadokite Work figure among the four — the other being 
likewise JJ Enoch— which credit almsgiving with efficacy 
toward atonement for sin (245-248). 

The Book of Tobit has to be numbered among the four writ- 
ings — The Book of Tobit, II Esdras, II Enoch, and The Testa- 
ment of Zebulun — which utilize, in social connections, the con- 
cept of ‘‘manner for manner’ (239-244). The Sibylline Oracles 
and the Fragment of a Zadokite Work, included among the books 
alluding to the amounts of one’s gifts (supra 153-157), also 
stand jointly — this time together with JJ Maccabees and the 
Epistle of Jeremy — among the writings which specify the types 
of persons for whom benevolence is imperative, although all of 
the types are not specified in all four of these works (172-180). 

Five of these writings participate in regarding the poor as 
objects of Divine favor (96-107).375 Five supply our charitable 
exemplars (158—164),37° five contain references to food and cloth- 
ing as matters of charitable concern (181-188) ,377 and five foretell 
the punishment in store for oppressors (293—295).378 Six dwell 
upon the ethical aspects of wealth (31—53).379 Six enjoin chari- 
table practice (131-152),38° and six expand upon the handling 
of servants and slaves (309-317).38 Seven of these documents 
allude to peace among the nations (328-348).3* Eight resound 
with exhortations to install social justice (296-308),3* while 
eleven concur in denouncing the exploitation of man by man 
(268-291).3% 

Surely dates and backgrounds can be cited to account for 
these consonances and divergences. But questions of dating and 
background we leave to the vast erudition which has been 


375 Eccus., IV Ez., Ps. Sol., Test. Gad, Zad. Frag. 

37% Tob., I Mac., Arist., Test. Zeb., Sib. 

377 [J Esdr., Tob., II En., Test. Issach., Ahik. 

378 Eccus., I En., II En., Jub., Zad. Frag. 

379 Eccus., I En., Assump. Mos., Ps. Sol., Test. Jud., Ahik. 

38° Eccus., Tob., II En., Test. Zeb., Test. Issach., Test. Benj. 

38 JJ Esdr., Jud., Eccus., Jub., Arist., Ahik. 

38 Ad. Est., Ps. Sol., Test Jud., Test. Benj., Jub., II En., Sib. 

38 JI Esdr., Eccus., I En., II En., Arist., Sib., Ahik., Zad. Frag. 

384 Eccus., I En., II En., Wisd. Sol., Assump. Mos., Ps. Sol., Test. Jud., 
Test. Asher., II Bar., Sib., Zad. Frag. 
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expended upon this literature. To such scholarship we also 
relinquish the query as to how much of the material which we 
have reviewed presents usages of actual practice and how much 
of it embraces naught but academic theory. We have attempted 
merely to set forth the ideas and ideals which these writings 
harbor. To the extent to which those ideas and ideals have 
been correctly reported here, the purpose of this study has 
been fulfilled. 


YOM TOB 
FRANZ ROSENTHAL, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


NUMBER of years ago, when first noting some scattered 
instances of the combination of the words ‘‘day’’ and 
“good” in different languages, I supposed it to be a mere com- 
mon-place that yém {6b acquired the meaning of “‘holiday’’ under 
the influence of — in the last instance — an astrological connota- 
tion. Moreover, it was a foregone conclusion with me that the 
history of the Hebrew expression had been discussed at length 
in every hand-book and also frequently elsewhere. 

Both assumptions proved to be erroneous. No discussion of 
the development of the expression has become known to me. 
Of course, the literature which might contain some reference 
to the subject is unlimited. However, the complete silence of 
the most current works of reference (the best notice I found, 
that of the Jewish Encyclopedia,’ is scarcely exhaustive and 
merely says that yém {6b as a technical term for ‘‘festival’’ came 
into use in Post-Biblical times) will justify confronting the 
problem. The astrological influence which I expected to find 
in the expression was, in accordance with the general disregard 
of the problem, never observed. My own observations set down 
hereafter made me much less positive in this respect, as will be 
seen. 

At the time of the Mi&nah (and Tésepta), the two meanings 
of yém t6b which have been used by the Jews ever since, were 
current already. Yém {6b is a general designation for all legal 
holidays unless they have a different legal and ritualistic charac- 


™Vol. V, p. 374, s.v. Festivals. Cf. also J. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, 
Basle 1639, s. v. yom; J. Hamburger, Real-Encyclopadie, s.v. Feste (2nd ed. 
Abt. I, p. 363 ff., Strelitz 1884); H. Speyer, Der Festtag bei den Propheten, 


Breslau 1935, p. 58 (Bericht d. Jtid.-Theol. Seminars... ftir das Jahr 1934). 
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ter, as is the case with the SabbAt? and the fast days, including, 
as it seems, Y6m hak-kippfirim.? Y6m 160 is used in opposition to 
yom sém in Men XI.9.4 It is used in contrast with the Sabbat 
and Y6m hak-kippfrim in Meg. I.5, and after the strenuous 
service of the Yé6m hak-kippfirim, the High-Priest made a yom 
16b for his friends (Y6m4 VII.4). 

This last passage forms a connecting link with the other 
meaning of yém 16), that of a joyous day, a day of well-being 
and plenty.’ With the exodus from Egypt, God brought the chil- 
dren of Israel ‘‘from mourning to a yém {6b, a joyful day,” a 
phrase that is derived from Esth. 9.22 in Pes. X.5. When a 
custom referred to in Ta‘an. IV.8 was still alive, the fifteenth day 
of the month of Ab and Y6m hak-kippfirim (it would be more 


2 Probably the most ancient testimony for the legalistic differentiation 
between ‘‘Sabbat” and ‘“‘holiday” is found in connection with Lev. 23.11 (and 
15). There, Sabbat was used with reference to the holiday, and the ritual 
tradition understood the passage in this sense. But already in the time of the 
LXX, Sabbat could no longer refer to a holiday and therefore the LXX to 
Lev. 23.11 has tns mpwrns ‘‘of the first (day)’’ instead. Probably the LXX 
hesitated to insert simply the Greek equivalent of yém {éb in this place, as 
was done in the Book of Esther (cf. below p. 161). The Targfims, both Targfim 
Onkelos and the Palestinian Targfims, insert here and in Lev. 23.15 yémd 
abd, in order to express unmistakably that the literal interpretation of Sabbat 
in this context is not permissible. 

3 The reference to Y6m hak-kippfirim quoted below does not contradict 
this statement. — It was also difficult to apply to Y6m hak-kippfirim the usual 
formula employed with the other holidays: yém {6b Sel-. However, Yém hak- 
kippfirim, through Biblical reference and by its nature, was very close to the 
“holidays.” For Philo, it is a éopTn (cf. below note 81). A recension of the 
Palestinian Targfim does not hesitate to paraphrase Lev. 23.27: yém hak- 
kippirim hi mikrd kodes yihyeh lékem, by: yom sim kipptrayyd hi yom tab 
w-ért' kaddis yehwé l*kén (cf. P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens II, Stuttgart 
1930 [Beztr. z. Wiss. vom AT und NT 2, 14], p. 51). And Yém hak-kippfirim 
can be referred to in present-day Jewish usage as yontef. 

4 Cf. also Ta‘an. III.9; Megillat Ta‘¢nit; b. Ta‘an. 12a, 17b; b. Pes. 50b, 
etc. 

5 As a good instance from the Talmfid, one may compare b. Ber. 46a 
where, for the recuperation of the sick Rabbi Zéra, a yémé tébé for the other 
scholars is promised and, in fulfilment of this promise, a dinner is given for 
them. Or b. Yeb. 17a, where it is said that the Jews will make a yémé {abd 
because of the destruction of Palmyra. 
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correct to say: the day on which Yém hak-kippfirim falls‘) 
were ydmim tébim “joyous days.’’ On one occasion, we learn 
from Ta‘an. III.9, the rain for which a fast had been held fell 
before noon, and permission was given immediately to eat and 
drink and make a yém 16), and later to recite the great Hallel. 
According to Mid. V.4, a yém t6b (which was accompanied by 
the. recital of special blessings) was made when no blemish was 
found in the priests. 

To these instances from the Mi8nah, we may add two oc- 
currences found in M*gillat Ta‘¢nit. According to this document, 
the seventh day of the month of Kislew and the second day of 
SebAt are, without any further specification, joyous occasions 
for the Jews: yém tab. 

The Jewish sources from the time of the redaction of the 
Misn4h to the Hebrew Bible are conspicuous by their apparent 
lack of the use of yém {6). If we are not misled by the foreign 
linguistic garb in which the relevant writings appear (and in all 
likelihood we are not’), this silence may be considered proof 
that the expression yém {6b was rarely used and, therefore, was 
not generally established in designating the legal holidays — 


6 Cf. J. Morgenstern, The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel, HUCA I, 
1924, p. 22f.; 40 ff. L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, Vol. 1, Philadelphia 1938, 
Persons 

7 But whoever knew Greek as well as Philo or Josephus, would never have 
used any word but éopr7, even if in Hebrew or Aramaic he would have said 
yém 6b or yom {éb. It is, for instance, characteristic of Josephus that he has 
éopTy in the Parim story (Ant. X1.293). When, in his reproduction of the 
decree of the King, which is inserted in the Greek translation after Esth, 
8.12, Josephus says that the thirteenth day of the month of Adar is to be a 
“good one” for the Jews, the friends of the King @orw 5’ aya pév rots 
ebvoovow uty, vaduvnors 6€ THS TY émBovevTdvTwY KoAagews, Ant. 
XI. 282), the expression recalls the passage in Dio Cassius quoted below (p. 
171) rather than yém (6b. The sacred character of a day is expressed by both 
Philo and Josephus through the correct Greek word lepds (cf. Homer’s 
iepov juap). Philo, De decalogo 161: ... iva phy exacros AauBarn yepas 
tEalperov play lepav tpepay éoprwdn mpds ebdvuiay kal amodavow 
éxexerplas (cf. the Sabbat as lepd juepa, De spec. leg. II. 86. But the first 
and the last day of the Festival of the Unleavened Bread are called aytar (De 
spec. leg. II. 157), rendering mikré kédeS Lev. 23.7, 8). According to Josephus, 
Ant. XVI.27, the Jews of Asia Minor (Ionia) complain that they were con- 
strained to go to court év lepats juépais. 
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though we are going to show that it came into use during the last 
two centuries before the Christian Era. It is quite remarkable 
that the book of the Damascus sect (if it has to be dated in this 
period or rather somewhat later) always uses mé‘éd, not yém 
t6b.8 

The New Testament furnishes us with but one instance, 
and this in a quotation from Ps. 34.13 according to the LXX 
wording? of the passage: kal ideiy juépas dyads (1 Pet. 3.10). 

The Books of Maccabees do not yield any richer harvest. 
in the beginning of the letter in which Ptolemy invites Alexander 
to meet him, we read: ’“Ayad7}) juépa, év 7 éréorpewas eis yiv 
TatTépw gov kal éxaduoas érl Ppdvov Bacirelas abray. “It 
is an auspicious day on which you returned to the country of 
your ancestors and ascended their royal throne” (1 Macc. 10.55). 
Here the meaning ‘‘auspicious,” with its astrological connota- 
tion, is certainly more in place than “joyous’’ would be. For 
the general avoidance of yém téb in the Books of Maccabees, one 
may compare 1 Macc. 10.34 or 13.52. 

Ecclesiasticus 14.14 has the phrase: uw dguorephons ard 
ayadns tuépas; 11.25 has, as a variant reading: ép nuepa 
dyady instead of év quépa &yadav, which is contrasted with 
év 7)mép@ Kax@v. Both passages refer to a “day of well-being,’’ 
or rather, as R. Smend suggests in his translation,” “present 
well-being.’’ In both cases, the Hebrew text (which, in the first 
instance, has its exact correspondence in the Syriac text) reads: 
fébat yom. Consequently, they have no direct bearing on our 
subject. 

Turning now to the Hebrew Bible, we first have to consider 
three passages in the Book of Esther. (1) One of them, Esth. 
9.22, we have already come across in a MiSnaic quotation. It 
uses yOm {6b as the opposite of ébel. (2) In Esth. 8.17, the per- 
mission to defend themselves which the King gave to the Jews, 
causes joy and gladness, a feast (miSteh), and a yom t6b. Remark- 
ably enough, the Greek version renders yém {6b evppoabyyn 


§ Cf. S. Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work, Cambridge 1910, p. 3; 
6; 12 (Documents of Jewish Sectaries 1). 

9 Cf. below p. 162. 

™ Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, Berlin 1906. 
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“joy,” a word which, more strangely yet, it had immediately 
before used for rendering §@S6n. (3) According to Esth. 9.19, 
the fourteenth day of the month of Adar was established as an 
occasion for joy and for a feast (miSteh) and a yém 16b and sending 
presents one to another. Here the Greek version differs consid- 
erably. Whereas the Hebrew has: Simhé@h a-miSteh w*-yém {6b, 
the Greek has juépav ayatyy per’ ebppooivys.* Moreover, 
the Greek text of 9.21 adds that the days of the event should 
be established as ‘“‘good ones.’”’ Further, in 9.22, it gives for 
la'*S6t btdm y’mé miSteh w'-Simhdh, the translation: ... &yeu 
ddov ayatas tuépas yauwv per’ ebypoobyns ...? “to estab- 
lish the 14th and the 15th day of the month of Ad4r and the whole 
month as yémim tébim of marriages with joy...” 

There can be no doubt that the Hebrew text which we read 
did not employ the expression yém {6b in the technical sense of 
designating the legal holiday (an assumption which is frequently 
made in ancient and modern times). But ydm 6), in these places, 
ranking as it does inconspicuously among ‘“‘joy”’ and ‘“‘feast,”’ 
merely designates a merry day of plenty. The matter is different 
in the case of the Greek text. Here it is quite evident that the 
Greek equivalent of yém 6) is meant to refer to Pfirim as a legal 
holiday. Starting from the sense ‘‘legal holiday’’ which the ex- 
pression seems to have in the Greek version, it appears that the 
inexact rendering of yém {6b in Esth. 8.17 is not due to an over- 
sight. The days on which the King’s letter arrived in the different 
Jewish settlements were, of course, not established as legal 
holidays.*3 And one might even venture to explain how it came 
about that we find the above-mentioned insertion in Esth. 9.22. 
In the discussion whether it is permitted to work on Pfrim or 
not (a question which has been decided in the affirmative), we 
read in b. Meg. 5b that one authority interpreted Esth. 9.19: 


™ The Greek, here and in the following verses, shows a number of diver- 
gences from the Hebrew text. 

™ The variant reading which follows the Hebrew text more closely is a 
later correction. 

3 Rabbi Yehfid&h’s interpretation of Simhdh in Esth. 8.16 as yém {6b 
(b. Meg. 16b, with reference to Deut. 16.14, w*-Sdmahtd bthaggekd) is only 
incidental, as it seems. 
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S$imhéh ti-miSteh w*-yom t6b, in the sense that the first word 
involved the interdiction of mourning, the second that of fasting, 
and yém {6b that of working. Another authority, however, pointed 
to the omission of yém {6b in the otherwise identical context of 
Esth. 9.22, in order to contend that working is permitted on 
Pfrim. In view of this discussion, it is perhaps not too daring to 
assume that the Greek text of Esth. 9.22 reflects the opinion of 
those who wanted Pfirim to be considered a legal yém {6b on 
which working was not permitted. At any rate, since we are going 
to see that there are no older references, the Greek text of 
Esth. 9.19-22 is the oldest certain™4 instance of the usage of 
yom t6b as “‘legal holiday.” 

We may mention in passing that the LXX renders Ps. 34.13: 
6héeb ydmim lir’ dt 6b, ayarr@v huépas idetv ayadas. The position 
of the Greek words strongly suggests (if it is the original one) 
that dyadas is a very old corruption of &yadév (or even ayava?). 
Neither the different position of words of the quotation in the 
NT (see above) nor the testimony of the Syriac translation (or 
any other version) would be a sufficiently safe basis for subjecting 
the Hebrew text to a correction which would mean simplifying 
it. Whatever we may think about the text of this passage, it has 
the meaning of “having a good time.”’ 

Zech. 8.19: mé‘*dim tébim is used in contrast to fast days 
and simply means ‘‘times of plenty.”’ Similar to yém 6) in Esth. 
8.17, mé‘*dim tébim is used here in connection with §és6n and 
Simhéh. However, there is obviously nothing in the verse to 
warrant the suggestion that since mé‘éd is the common word for 
“‘festival,’”’ this passage is the prototype of yém+4iéb in the same 
meaning of ‘festival.’ 

The passage 1 Sam. 25.8: ki ‘al yom (6b band (bnw), presents 
some problems. The Jewish interpreters understand yém {6b 
in this place in two ways according to the two meanings which 


4 Since Lev. 23.11 cannot be considered a clear instance, cf. above note 
2.— The date of the Greek text of the book of Esther is uncertain. B. Jacob 
suggested that it was written before 30 B. C. (ZATW 10, 1890, p. 290). Tor- 
rey’s interesting contention that the Greek Esther in both its recensions is not 
based upon our Hebrew text (JBL 61, 1942, p. 131 f.) would not modify the 
results of our discussion. 
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were familiar to them. Following Ra&i, yém 6b may refer to a 
legal holiday and, in this case, David’s men were asking Nabal 
for a dinner, because it was the eve of the New Year’s festival. 
Or it may refer to an occasion of good eating and drinking and, 
in this case, it was on such an occasion that they came to Nabal 
to ask him for gifts in his abundance. Similarly David Kimhi 
held that, on the joyful occasion of shearing the sheep (cf. verse 
11), plenty of food was prepared to allow them to partake of it. 
This interpretation, in its general outlines, is widely accepted 
and seems to be the correct one. David and his men seize the 
good opportunity of the yém {éb, the day of plenty, to quasi- 
invite themselves and to claim the best part, lest they come and 
take it by force. 

The singular usage of the preposition ‘al (which, of course, 
cannot depend on the verb ‘‘to come’’S) should be noticed.’ 
However, this peculiarity is hardly sufficient to suspect some 
kind of foreign influence and to understand the passage in the 
sense of Akk. ina tmi mitgari or the like.7 In this case, the 
phrase, ‘‘because we came ‘al yém {6b,”’ would mean to say that 
their coming on an auspicious day obliges Nadab to show them 
favor. But in spite of the fact that such a translation seems to 
have been advocated by no less a scholar than A. Klostermann,® 
it is for the present hardly probable. 

The small number of cases in which {60 is connected with 
yom as a predicate, does not contribute much to our further 


s If there were any possibility of understanding the passage to the effect 
that: the direction of our coming was towards a yém {t6b, we should expect in 
Biblical language the preposition el. ‘al connected with dé can mean only 
“against” (2 Chron. 14.10), or, literally, ‘‘upon.” 

% M, Léhr(-O. Thenius), Die Bticher Samuelis, 3rd ed., Leipzig 1898 
(Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum A.T.) remarks ad loc. that “ ‘al 
bei Zeitangaben is ungewoéhnlich!”’ In fact, the only other instance of such a 
usage of ‘al in the Bible which I am aware of, might be Amos 3.14: beyém 
pokdi pisé Visrd’él ‘dlaw. But for many reasons it is unlikely that ‘dléw refers 
to yom. 

17 See below p. 167. 

% Die Biicher Samuelis und der Kénige, Nordlingen 1887 (Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testamentes), ad loc.: 
“| weil wir an einem gliicklichen Tage gekommen sind.” 
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enlightenment. Passages like Ps. 84.11 and probably also Eccl. 
7.109 show that “‘good”’ is understood there in an ethical sense. 
If the exact opposite of yém ra‘ah which occurs frequently were 
mentioned anywhere, we would then be able to make the identical 
statement — whereas the days spent bat-t6b, Job 21.13 and 
36.11, are those spent in joy and luxury, and those opposite to 
the yom ra‘ of Amos 6.3. 


The preceding survey tends to show that in ancient times, 
Hebrew yém {6b predominantly meant the day of well-being, 
plenty, and pleasure. But we still hesitate to derive the meaning 
of holiday from this meaning. One may point to the passages in 
the Book of Esther and to some of the passages in the Mi8nah 
and say that, from the frequent combination of merry days with 
religious ceremonies, the usage of yOm {6b was expanded to all 
days characterised by religious rites. However, this transition 
is by no means as self-evident as it seems to us who are used to 
it as a fact. The reason why a “‘good day” is not simply identical 
with a legal holiday of religious sanctity is obvious. If we wish 
someone a good day, bonjour, Guten Tag, and so on, we wish a 
pleasant time. But it is no holy time, no holiday, which we have 
in mind; and if “good” in connection with a time-period assumes 
a religious connotation in modern languages, it is caused by 
special circumstances.” For neither ayadés nor bonus nor good 
nor {6b and its equivalents in other Semitic languages originally 
had any religious connotation. In Hebrew where #60 is used in 
relation to the deity and in relation to a communal life based 
upon religion, and where further the word was subjected to 


9 Well-being, material advantage seems to be the dominant idea in 
Eccl. 7.1 and 7.14, as well as in Dt. 6.24. 

» Cf. J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch, 1v, 1, 6, Leipzig 1935, 
s.v. gut (H. Neumann), col. 1263, cf. col. 1302 ff. and cols. 1227 and 1299, 
to the effect that the ethico-religious meaning of German gut is dependent on 
Latin bonus. This also applies to the English and the French usage (for the 
former cf. A New English Dictionary, Oxford 1901, s.'v. good A 5 ff., and for the 
latter cf. Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, Vol. VII, Paris 
1842, s. v. dies bont, bon jour). Latin bonus seems to have acquired its religious 
connotation mainly from its being used as an epithet for the gods (cf. Juppiter 
Optumus Maximus). 
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ethico-philosophical speculation, it acquired very early some 
religious and ethical meaning;?* and so did its Indo-European 
equivalents for almost identical reasons.” But #6) never acquired 
the connotation ‘of religious holiness and awe. In this meaning, 
other roots like kd were used, as with reference to yém in Nehem. 
8.9-11; 10.32.73 If, consequently, yém {6b was singled out as the 
technical term for the legal holiday, it was either because special 
historical conditions favored this extension of meaning, or 
because, under the influence of other ideas probably foreign, it 
happened that the words yém and {6b adopted a connotation 
which made them fit as an expression for holiday. 

For the latter alternative which we want to consider first, 
no inner Jewish evidence is available. Thus, it will be necessary 
to observe the usage of “good+day”’ in the languages spoken 
by the surrounding nations. 

For Egyptian, we may compare the Worterbuch der dgyp- 
tischen Sprache, s.v. nfr ‘‘good,” and especially s. v. hrw “day.’’4 
We can do no better than quote what we find s. v. hrw v: “hrw 
nfr: (a) froher Tag, Festtag. Besonders auch in Verbindung mit 
4: sich einen frohen Tag machen. Oft als Zuruf: feiere einen 


a1 Cf, K. Hj. Fahlgren, s¢dakad, nahestehende und entgegengesetate Begriffe 
im A. T., Uppsala 1932, pp. 152-157. Fahlgren naturally starts from the 
religious connotation of the words under investigation, a point of view which 
is in certain respects necessary and fully justifiable but not always in keeping 
with the historical facts. 

2 For the Greek avyadés, for instance, cf. G. Kittel and others, Theolo- 
gisches Worterbuch zum N. T., s. v. &’yadds B (W. Grundmann), Stuttgart 1932. 
For the Latin bonus, see above note 20. 

23 Cf. also the Odes of Solomon 15.3, and Philo and Josephus: tepa 
juepa (above note 7). — In discussing our problem, the danger of giving 
thought to points which have nothing to do with it is greater than that of 
overlooking something relevant. Still, it might not be entirely superfluous 
to mention that the eschatological amplification of ‘‘The Day”’ with epithets 
like ‘‘great” or ‘‘awful’’ cannot be adduced in this connection in any manner. 

24 Ed. by A. Erman and H. Grapow, Vol. II, Leipzig 1928, pp. 254 and 499, 
The Belegstellen only were available for the first passage. Note there the re- 
peated occurrences of the astrologically ‘‘auspicious day.’ Cf. also Th. Hopf- 
ner, Griechisch-A gyptischer Offenbarungszauber I, Leipzig 1921, p. 228 ff., 
§ 830 f. (Studien z. Paldographie u. Papyruskunde 21). Further, H. Grapow, 
Wie die alten Agypter sich anredeten..., AbhPAW, phil.-hist. Kl. 1939, 11, 
Prooune os 5o. 
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frohen Tag (mit Bezug auf Gelage u.a.). Seltener auch mit sms: 
einen frohen Tag feiern. (b) giinstiger Tag (bei der Tage- 
wahlerei, beim Kultus, u.d.).”” Here, we have the meaning of 
yom t6b, as found in Jewish usage, together with the astrological 
meaning. 

The usage of hrw nfr for a day with good weather, which we 
find noted s.v. nfr vill, probably does not result from astro- 
nomical observations but from the consideration of a day with 
good weather as a pleasant, fair, or beautiful day. Interestingly 
enough, also the ‘Am4rna letters contain an identical phrase: 
ki-i t-mu it-ti-bu ‘‘when the day becomes good’’ (Knudtzon 
No. 7, 1.59), referring, as the context shows unmistakably, to 
the weather conditions. The Greek evnuepia in the meaning of 
‘“‘sood weather’’ must be compared.*s The direct continuation of 
the old Egyptian expression is indicated in W. E. Crum’s Coptic 
Dictionary 26 egooy moyye . As Greek equivalent, ednuepia 
is given, but unfortunately its specific meaning has not been 
indicated. The ancient ‘‘Tageswahlerei’” is also continued in 
Coptic, as evidenced by a document in Vienna, a Koptische 
Bauernpraktik, where we read: ‘‘Der zweite des Monats ist gut,” 
etc.27 

We may add that the Egyptians knew a masculine proper 
name, hrw-nfr,?® which probably meant that its bearer was born on 
a joyful day, or on an auspicious one. The Greeks knew the names 
Kinuepos and ’Ayadquepos.2? The latter occurs, as far as I 
know, no earlier than in Christian times, and it may, in some 
cases at least, be nothing but the Greek translation of the Egyp- 
tian name. Other peoples use the identical expression as a name, 


4s Cf. also below p. 172 f. 

% Oxford 1939, p. 240a. 

27 Cf. Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung der Papyrus ‘Erzherzog Rainer, Vienna 
1894, p. 45, text no. 132. W. C. Till, in Muittheilungen d. Inst. f. dgypt. Alter- 
tumskunde in Kairo, Vol. 6, 1936, pp. 108-149. Cf. also Hopfner, loc. cit. 

% Cf. H. Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des A gyptischen, Leipzig 1924, 
p. 43. H. Ranke, Die dgypt. Personennamen, Vol. I, Gliickstadt 1935, p. 231 
n. 4; p. XXVI. 

27 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl., and Fr. Preisigke, Namenbuch, Hei- 
delberg 1922, sub vocibus. 
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as the Persians Rézbeh* or the Jews Yémté6b, so frequent in later 
Judaism.** 

In Akkadian, the astrological connotation is dominant. We 
need not quote any instances of the statement occurring over 
and over again that a day or a month is magru, mitgaru, Sema 
“auspicious” and that an enterprise is begun on such a day or 
in such a month.? But we also have a few instances where 
precisely {ébu appears in the same connection. In an Assyrian 
letter of R. F. Harper’s great collection (No. 673, 1. 11),33 we 
read: amu tdbu a-mur ‘‘Search out an auspicious day,” with the 
reply on rev. 1.1 f.: %4simdnu tdba dmu 17*2™ taba “the month 
of Siman is auspicious, the 17th day is auspicious.’’ Similar 
passages are contained in Nos. 77; 365;34 384; 652;35 1140 
of the same collection.37 The phrase: ina arhi tabi me Semé 
“in an auspicious month, on a favorable day,” which is found 
twice in texts of Assurbanipal,3* may be mentioned here. 

The Persian usage, it seems, is not completely independent 
of the Akkadian one. For it seems a fact that astrological notions 
were adopted by the Persians when they came in contact with the 


3% Cf. F. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg 1895, p. 266f., s.v. Rézweh. 
Justi calls attention to the ideogrammatic writing of this name: yém Sappir. 

3! Cf. also Jewish Tabyémi and Mandaic Tabyémin (M. Lidzbarski, 
Das Johannesbuch der Mandéer, Vol. 2, Giessen 1915, p. 71). 

x2 Cf, the Assyrian dictionaries sub vocibus, and, for a few additional 
references: R. C. Thompson, The Prisma of Esarhaddon ..., London 1931, 
p. 9; E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben. .., Vol. 1, Berlin-Leipzig 1931, Nos. 20 and 
26; J. Hehn, Siebenzahl und Sabbat . . ., Leipzig 1907, p. 110, etc. 

33 Cf, L. Waterman’s translation of the Harper letters: Royal Corre- 
spondence of the Assyrian Empire, Ann Arbor 1930-1936, and R. H. Pfeiffer, 
State Letters of Assyria, New Haven 1935 (American Oriental Series Vol. 6), 
No. 340, p. 231. 

341.7 f.: aru an-ni-v fa-ba-a, rev. |. 1 f.: arabSabdtu aru tabu Su-u imu 
17kam ta-a-ba. 

351.14: dmémes-Su tdbtiemes, 

36]. 1 ff.: naphar 8 améme Sa orabAyyari Sa a-na e-piS gi-bu-ti pa-la-ah ili 
ta-ba-a-nt. 

31 Cf. also B. Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender der Babylonier und 
Assyrer, Leipzig 1915, p. 119 (Leipziger Semitistische Studien 6. 1-2). 

3M. Streck, Assurbanipal, Leipzig 1916 (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek 7), 
Vol. 2, p. 86/7 and 188/9. Cf. also Harper, Nos. 365 and 406. 
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Akkadians (or with the Aramaic successors of the Akkadians).39 
Though we are not able to mention any reference to the ‘good 
day”’ in very ancient times,” it is not too bold a statement to 
say that the later usage is but the continuation of that of past 
periods. In Firdawsi’s Sdhndmah, we find (but only in the latter 
part of the work) rézbeh in the approximate meaning of “lucky” 
which, it seems, we are not able to define more closely. The 
frequently used nékréz, however, evidently derives its meaning 
from astrological connotations, as evidenced by a variant reading 
in Mohl’s (IV, p. 274, verse 3169) and Vuller’s edition (III, 
p. 1443, verse 3162). The former reads: 


Jehindér-i-nék-ahtar-i-Sad-r6z 
“The ruler of the world who is under good stars and has 
joyous" days,” 


whereas the latter precisely reads nékréz instead of ’édréz.4 
Mandatc references should properly be added here, but the 
only available notice, which moreover remains uncertain since 
not given in the original language, is contained in E. S. Drower’s 
Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran:8 “That day as it was a feast, a 


happy day...” 


39 Cf. J. Bidez-Fr. Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, Paris 1938, préface. 

# An expression in the Bundahi§n, which F. Justi had rendered “inclusive” 
(Leipzig 1868, p. 59 ff.) was translated as “auspicious day” by E. W. West 
(Oxford 1901, p. 94). But H. S. Nyberg states that it means “‘Schaltmonats- 
kalender” (Texte zum mazdayasnischen Kalender, Uppsala Univ, Arsskrift 
1934, Program 2, p. 10 ff.; 60 f.) — at-Tabari, Ta'rth 1, p. 997 (cf. Th. Nol- 
deke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber, Leyden 1879, p. 279), relying upon Persian 
sources, calls a lucky day yawm sdlik. We cannot be certain whether the Per- 
sian original used here was a word meaning “good.” 

4" The word translated “joyous” here means “happy,” defined through 
the preceding expression. 

# Acknowledgment is due to F. Wolff’s splendid Glossar zu Firdosis 
Schahname, Berlin 1935. We may further refer here to the expression beh 
rézgdr meaning “‘lucky, successful.” — F, Steingass, Persian-English Diction- 
ary, s.v. os, mentions hoS-réz “A holiday.” — It may be annotated that a 
religious connotation was inherent in beh since ancient times. In connection 
with a period of time, I only know panéak-i-véh (SAPPEIR), which Nyberg, 
loc. cit., p. 40 f., translates ‘“‘die heiligen Fiinfwochen.” 

4 Oxford 1937, p. 367. 
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A modern continuation of the ‘‘good+day” in the sense of 
an auspicious day is exhibited in the wish yamuh tdva ‘‘may your 
day be auspicious” which is used as a toast in modern Eastern 
Aramaic and which is answered with: kulli yimdnuh tévi ‘may 
all your days be auspicious.’’44 

Though used a great distance from the old Semitic territory, 
a formula occurring in (Neo-)Punic inscriptions furnishes in 
its wording a close parallel to the expression which we are 
investigating. Five inscriptions which testify to the absolution 
of a vow (ndr)4s— ndr in this case referring to the concrete 
object on which the inscription was written — in gratitude of a 
divine favor, contain the words bym n‘m whrk: bym n‘m ’(?)5(?) 
bym brk,® bym n‘m work, bym n'm wh'rk,® bym n’m wohrk.? 
A Greek fragment (found at the same place as the inscriptions 
mentioned in note 49) was read and published by J.-B. Chabot 
as: Ayadn nue..., and equated by him with the Punic bym 
n‘m.4° We may safely add to these inscriptions the Latin ex-voto 
from Africa CIL vit, No. 9323, which starts with the words 
Die Bono. The Punic formula which offered some difficulties 
to its interpreters® is not to be connected syntactically with the 
statement contained in part of these inscriptions (RES I, Nos. 
303 and 331) that the deity heard the voice of the supplicant 
and blessed him. One might consider this possibility in RES I, 
No. 331, where that statement is immediately followed by bym 
n‘m etc., at the end of the whole inscription. However, since the 
formula also occurs in other connections and since it is put 
conspicuously at the beginning, it is clear that the formula refers 


4 A. Socin, Die Neu-aramaeischen Dialekte von Urmia bis Mossul, Tiibin- 
gen 1882, p. 44/5, 1.3=transl. p. 180, note 43. R. Duval, Les dialectes Néo- 
Araméens de Salamas, Paris 1883, p. 4, 1. 19 f.=transl. p. 4. 

45 In one case, it is mint ’§ tn’. # RES I, No. 331. 

47 RES I, No. 304 (=306), and J.-B. Chabot, JA XI. 11, 1918, p. 250. 

#® RES I, No. 303 (=305). 

# R. Dussaud, Bull. erchéol. du Comité des travaux historiques et scienti- 
fiques 1914, p. 45=J.-B. Chabot, CRAI 1916, p. 128. Two almost identical 
inscriptions. 

s° Cf. Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, New Haven 
1936 (American Oriental Series Vol. 8), p. 91. Glossary s. v. brk, who calls it 
“an obscure formula.” 
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to the time of the absolution of the vow. Therefore the com- 
parison with Is. 49.8, which was proposed by Ph. Berger on the 
publication of RES I, No. 3315, is void of any foundation. In 
view of the Greek inscription (if correctly interpreted) and, 
especially of the Latin ex-voto, there can be no doubt that both 
n‘m and brk are adjectives and that we must translate: ‘‘On a 
good and blessed day’”’ or, in the case of RES I, No. 331: “Ona 
good day which is (at the same time) a blessed day.”’ Ch. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau compared herewith the yém {6b of the Book of 
Esther, which he interpreted as a jour de féte,s? and he as well as 
R. Dussaud wondered whether we might have here a reference 
to a great local festival (féte) on which the vow was fulfilled.s 
Since, however, the formula occurs repeatedly, it does not seem 
likely that always special occasions are referred to, but rather 
the ‘‘good and blessed day”’ is thus called because the day on 
which a vow was fulfilled was under the special grace of the deity. 
It was a holy and auspicious day for the dedication of the ex-voto. 

Though the Punic formula probably is entirely independent 
of Latin influence, it should be kept in mind that Latin bonus 
dies also has a religious connotation. Bonus dies occurs rarely 
in the sense of a ‘pleasant, enjoyable day’’.s+ Petronius, Sat. 
30, finds in Trimalchio’s house a tabula on which the lucky and 
unlucky days were noted down,55 and St. Augustine, De civit. 


st Actes du 11° Congrés Intern. des Orientalistes 2 Paris 1897, Paris 1898, 
4me section, p. 283 f. 

582 Recueil d’archéol. orientale, Vol. V, Paris 1903, p. 104 f. 

53 Loc. cit. (above note 49). 

54 Plautus, Menaechmi 597; Virgil, Georg. 3.66. The Latin references are 
culled from the Thesaurus s.v. bonus 17b (Vol. 2, col. 2092b, 1. 68 ff.) and 
dies IVe (Vol. 5, col. 105b, 1. 11 ff.). 

The wish for a pleasant day, as used in salutations, which is so wide 
spread in modern languages is apparently without precedent in Latin as far 
as the evidence of the Thesaurus goes. In Greek we have, according to E. A. 
Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, New York- 
Leipzig 1893, s.v. kadds, instances of this usage from a period not earlier 
than the 10th cent. (Constantinos Porphyrogennetos): kaA1) tuépa bpiv, and 
the like (but cf. also below note 74). 

8S...altera (sc. tabula) lunae cursum stellarumque septem imagines 
pictas; et qui dies boni quique incommodi essent, distinguente bulla notaban- 
tur. 
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Dei V. 7, refers to an unlucky day in the astrological election of 
days by diem non bonum. But, in a number of instances, bonus 
dies is the day of religious sanctity.5° In the Greek form (ayad7) 
Hepa), bonus dies appears in Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 11, 19.687 
in order to characterise the day on which C. Julius Octavianus 
(Augustus) took Alexandria from Antonius (30 B.c.). Here, 
the exclusively religious connotation of this expression is clear 
from the use of wrapds “‘unclean, accursed”’ which, in contrast, 
is applied to Antonius’ birthday. 

Finally, we have to consider the Greek usage. We can state 
at the outset that the combination of juépa with dayavés 
(kadds) is comparatively rare. Homer knows a lepov juap, 
but frequently mentions a kaxdv jap, a ‘‘bad day,’’s® and 
similar adjectives modifying ‘‘day,”’ most of them of unpleasant 
meaning. Hesiod, Opera et dies 504, calls days with bad weather 
Kak’ Huara. Frequently, however, a day is designated as ‘‘good”’ 
(ayadn) or “the very best’’ (a4piorn) — this means auspicious 
for undertaking some agricultural work (766, 781, 783, 814, 820). 
A very pleasant day because of the good weather after a storm 
is, in the hypocritical words of Clytaemestra, the return of 
Agamemnon (Aesch. Agam. 900);5° and very beautiful is the 
light of a day which has brought relief from the assault of an 
enemy (Soph. Antig. 100 f.). A fragment of Sophocles’ Atha- 
mas, Aevkyy uépayv “white day,” is explained as ‘‘good day’’ 
by the anonymous anti-Atticist who preserved the fragment 
for us. But this reference to ‘‘good+day” belongs to the period 
after 200 A. D., the approximate date of that author. The exact 


% Plautus, Poen. 497; Catullus 14.15; Horace, Carm. III, 21, 6; Ovid, 
Fast. 1, 71. Cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 2nd ed., Leipzig-Berlin 1923 
(=1929), p. 148. Cf. also above note 20. 

st thy Te huepav ev Fh ’ANeEdvdpera éddw, Gyadnvy Te eivar... 

W. Cronert, in the first issue of his new edition of Passow’s Greek Dic- 
tionary (Gottingen 1912), s.v. dyads, where I found this reference, says: 
faustus. — Cf. also-above note 7. 

88x 269, 288, 0 524. I 251, 597, T 315, 374. 

30 KdAdorov juap elovdetv éx xelwaros. 

60 ’Axris aedtov, TO KaANOTOY émtaTbAw yavéev OnBa TaV mpoTEpw 
gaos... 

6: A, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm., 2nd ed., Leipzig 1889, Sophocles No. 5. 
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meaning of fragment and gloss is somewhat uncertain, and we 
can scarcely say whether we should interpret them with Herodi- 
anus, Grammarian of the second century A.D., as “‘to spend 
a pleasant and joyful day,” or whether, in view of Aesch. 
Agam. 668, we should understand the ‘‘white day’’ as the 
“bright day”? with fair weather bringing (in the Agamemnon) 
relief from the anguish of the preceding storm on sea. The 
Persian epic uses the ‘‘white day’’ (réz-i-sapéd) as a metaphor, 
comparing hopelessness with the nightfall and darkening of a 
“white day.’”’ The samé expression, meaning “lucky day,” 
appears in modern Persian, and ‘‘May your day be white” 
is said to have been an Arabic greeting used in Cairo.® 

From Egyptian papyri we learn that, in accordance with the 
ancient usage of hrw nfr, one could say: nuépay Kady Hyayov 
“T spent a pleasant day.’’* The same phrase occurs in an invoca- 
tion of the goddess Isis from Oxyrrhynchos. There, it is used in 
parallel with wavnyupis: THY év Tals wavnylpeow Boorpvxor" 
Tov Tas Kadds ayovTwv juépas evPnviav. This parallelism 
evidently was the reason why F. Preisigke rendered kaddas 
huépas ‘‘Festtage.’’s The editors of the papyrus, however, 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, contended that the idea of 
‘joyous days of plenty” is expressed here, and it seems difficult 
to decide who is right. Grenfell and Hunt, in their translation, 
gave this expression still another meaning by rendering: ‘‘lucky 
days.” From the 4th cent. a. D., we have a passage in a papyrus 
from Egypt where the idea of a joyous day is expressed by 
dyad juépa: araly|r[nlons eis thy ayadhv huépay ‘Please, 


6 Nevkov KaT’ Nuap. 

6a Cf. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, quoted by I. Goldziher, in Globus 60, 
No. 17, 1891, p. 258b. J. A. Vullers, Lexicon Persico-Latinum, s. v. réz. 

6: J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, London 1830, p. 
210 and 435. The dies albae, al-ayyém al-bid probably are something different. 

* According to F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 
Vol. 1, Berlin 1925, s. v. )uépa and kaNés, this passage is derived from E. J. 
Goodspeed, Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum, Chicago 1902, No. 3, 1. 18. 
But it is not contained in this edition. 

6s Loc. cit. (above note 64). 

% The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. 11, London 1915, No. 1380, 1. 134 f., 
and p. 193. 
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come upon the good day (=festival?).’’®” Two inscriptions on 
lintels, both found in the Hawran and presumably not older, 
but rather more recent than the preceding papyrus: Eis xadas 
Hunpas, and ’Es xadas éunpas,® may convey the wish for 
joyful and pleasant days, as an apotropaic formula. 

A day might be good and pleasant because it is under the 
special protection of a good deity. An inscription discovered in 
Dura-Europos acclaims Serapis, to whom it is addressed, with 
the words: Eis Zeds Dépamis xadjv thy tuépav.» The same 
idea is conveyed by an inscription from Rome, where jyépa is 
replaced by @pa:” Kahn gov maca pa Kiepyéra Zapam.” 
Likewise as an acclamatio, a much discussed phrase contained in 
the magical papyrus Osloensis from the 4th cent. A. D. is inter- 
preted by E. Peterson” and A. Nock” as follows: ayave (= at) 
gov @pat, &yavé cov Huépar, 6 ’Ayadds Aaipwv Tov Kdcpou 
“good are your hours, good are your days, the Good Daemon 
of the world.” In the last edition of the same papyrus, however, 
the reading of S. Eitrem’s editio princeps: ayadq7 gov wpg, 
dyad) cou tuépa “in your good hour, on your good day,”’ is 
upheld.73 This reading (which seems to me less likely than the 


6 J. Nicole, Les papyrus de Genéve, Vol. I, 2, Genéve 1910, No. 61, 1.10 f. 

6 R. Dussaud-Fr. Macler, Rapport sur une mission scientifique dans les 
régions désertiques de la Syrie moyenne, in Nouvelles archives des missions 
scientifiques et littéraires 10, 1902, p. 661 (Greek inscriptions No. 55); E. Litt- 
mann-D. Magie Jr.-D. Reed Stuart, Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria, 
Publ. of the Princeton Univ. Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1904-1 905 and 1909, 
III A, Leyden 1907-1921, p. 102 f. (No. 175). 

6 The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of the Sixth 
Season, New Haven 1936, p. 45 (Inscr. No. 623, M. Crosby). 

7 The &pn rou éreos KadXlorTn ‘the best season of the year’’ is, of course, 
something entirely different (Herodotus, Hist. VII, 50. 4; cf. also Plato, Epi- 
nomts 987a). 

™ Cf. R. Cagnat, Inscr. Graec. ad res Rom. pertinentes, Vol. 1, Paris 1911, 
No. 105=G. Kaibel, CIG 14, Berlin 1890, No. 1928. E. Peterson, EIZ OEO2D, 
Gottingen 1926, p. 316f., and the Dura-Europos Report quoted above. 

7 Classical Review 40, 1926, p. 27. 

23S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloenses, 1, Oslo 1925, p. 12; 27; 86. K. Preisendanz 
and others, Pap. Graec. Mag., Vol. 2, Berlin-Leipzig 1931, p. 170, No. XXVI, 
|. 216. (Eitrem himself evidently re-edited the Oslo papyrus in the collection 
of Preisendanz). 
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other one) would make the “‘good hour’’ and the ‘‘good day”’ 
the astrologically auspicious ones.” 

The astrological significance of kad?) juépa is evident in a 
passage of the great Copto-Greek magical papyrus in Paris 
which likewise dates from the 4th cent. There, a person is advised 
to address the magical herb which he is going to dig out, with the 
following words: AauBavw ce adv ’AyadH tixn Kal "Ayad@ 
Aaipou kal év xadg &pg Kal év Kadf tuépe xal émurevxrixy ert 
mwavra “I seize you with Good (é&yavés) Fortune and with a 
Good (ayadvés) Daemon and in a good (kadés) hour and on a 
good (kahés) day which lets everything succeed.’’s> Whether 
a similar expression used in a love charm (Sword of Dardanus’®) 
which we find in the same papyrus 1.1817f.: dyad?) jpyépa 
yévoito 7H dvéuart ‘May the name have a good day,” like- 
wise has some astrological connotation, or whether merely a 
pleasant day is wished to the magical ‘‘name,” can hardly be 
decided. 

The astrological literature in the Greek language furnishes 
us with a number of instances, though it seems that more specific 
expressions like, above all, e¥xpyoros, are preferred to ayavds 
and kadds. The Esdras astrologus occasionally uses #uépac 
ayadtat or Kadai,” and so does the astrological treatise attri- 
buted to David and Solomon.” Further instances are found in 
works of related contents.79 


4 Some of the passages quoted in E. A. Sophocles’s Dictionary (above 
note 54) may be understood as an acclamatio. 

. °K. Preisendanz and others, op. cit., Vol. 1, 1928, p. 168/9, No. III, 
1. 3000. Cf. A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 4th ed., Tibingen 1923, p. 217 ff. 
J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia 
1913, p. 56, note 31. In this connection, one may compare Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
ed. W. Kroll, Vol. I, Berlin 1926, p. 63: kadais cpais elondves, peylore 
Baouned, 

7 Cf. R. Mouterde, Le glaive de Dardanos, Mél. de I’ Univ. St. Joseph 15, 
Beyrouth 1930/1, pp. 51-137. 

7 C(orpus) C(odicum) A(strologorum), ed. by F. Cumont and others, 
Brussels 1898-1936, VI, p. 51; X, p. 32; XII, p. 60. Cf. X, p. 32; 47. Ex pnortos 
is used II, p. 38; VIII, 3, p. 13; 17. 

™ CCA X, p. 125 f. Cf. X, p. 196 ff.; 243 ff.; XI, 2, p. 175 ff. 

” nuepa+ayades: CCA V, 3, p.90f.: VIII, 3, p. 10; 30; 43; XII, p. 45.— 
NuepatKados: VIII, 1, p. 11; 214; VIII, 4, p. 104 ff.; XI, 1, p. 25; 134 ff.; 
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We have reached the end of our investigation of ‘“‘good+ 
day”’ in the linguistic usage of the peoples surrounding the Jews 
and mingling with them. The main result seems to be that the 
different connotations which the combination ‘‘good+day” may 
have are not so much conditioned by the internal development 
of the linguistic usage in one and the same language as they are 
shaped by foreign conceptions which gained influence over a 
certain language under certain circumstances. If this is so, we 
might assume that, for instance, the astrological connotation 
which was at home in Babylonia (and also in Egypt) might have 
influenced the expression yém 16} so that it could be used by the 
Jews for the designation of those days which alone were ‘‘auspi- 
cious” for them, their holidays. The religious connotation which 
we found in Punic parallels and which, from the ethical meaning 
of t6b, might perhaps have developed in the Hebrew word itself, 
might also have played a réle in the development of yém 16d. 
However, it would be strange in this case that yom t6b is not 
applied to the Sabbat and the fast days.* Though all these 
assumptions cannot be disproved at present, there also seems 
no way of proving positively that in fact foreign influence helped 
shape the meaning of yém 160. 

Consequently, the transition from ‘‘day of plenty” to “‘holi- 
day” is, with more likelihood, to be explained as an inner-Jewish 
development. The historical conditions under which this transi- 
tion might have taken place are not difficult to guess. It was a 
time when the sacred character of the festivals was but faintly 
sensed by the Jews, when oppression was not overwhelming and 
when each holiday could be celebrated as an occasion of joy. 


XI, 2, p. 155; XII, p. 75. — hyépa+kahos kal ayavos: III, p. 32 ff.; IV, 
p. 44; 142 ff. —dpa+ayados and dpa+kanos likewise occur frequently. 
Occasionally, also Karpos and xpovos are provided with the same adjectives. 
xpovos-+kands refers to the weather. — Cf. also the scholiasts to Hesiod, 
Opera et Dies (Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg 1829, Volkaletp: 
410 ff.). — For medieval Latin works of this type cf. L. Thorndike, A History 
of Magic and Experimental Science, Vol. I, New York 1923, p. 678 ff. 

% One might say, however, that the distinction in law and rite which 
became inherent in the expression yém {6b, prevented this extended usage. 
At any rate, the influence of the ethical meaning of téb is very unlikely in 
itself. 
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All this points to the Maccabean period in which also the first 
instance of the technical usage of yém {6b occurs in the Greek 
translation of the Book of Esther. The M*gillat Ta‘°nit and other 
sources clearly show that, in the Maccabean period, there was 
a strong tendency to celebrate festivals of little religious but 
mainly of national importance, and the attempt seems to have 
been made to give these festivals an importance approximating 
that of the old religious festivals. These national festivals were 
all of a joyful character, destined to celebrate happy occasions 
of national greatness.* In this spirit, any day of a special charac- 
ter, unless it was a fast day or the Sabbat with all its peculiar 
injunctions and its exceptional position inherited of old, might 
have been considered a yém (6b, a day of wordly happiness and 
enjoyment. Thus yém {6 offered itself as a convenient legal 
term to distinguish the holidays and their laws from the common 
days. 


- 


** The Greek conception of éopt# might also have had some influence. 
Philo, De spec. leg. I. 191, defines éopr# as a time of joy (...€éopTn Katpds 
éorw ebypoobvys), and he feels called upon to explain why a serious festival 
like Y6m hak-kippfirtm is called an éoprn (ibid. II. 193f.). The passage Nehem. 
8.10 f., where the holy character of the day is invoked in order to keep the 
people from crying as they did because of Ezra’s reading of the Torah, appears 
in Josephus, Ant. XI. 156 (following the Greek 1 Ezra 9.52 f.) remarkably 
enough in the wording: elvar yap éopriv Kal pt) deiv év aitn KNalew— 
E. Bickermann, Die Makkabder, Berlin 1935, p. 37 (Biicherei des Schocken 
Verlags 47) considers the institution of those festivals an imitation of Greek 
custom. 

Later, yém {6b might simply be considered identical with Simhéh, as in 
b. Meg. 16b (cf. above note 13). 


THE BENEDICTORY FORMULA IN THE 
TARGUM TO THE SONG OF SONGS* 


LEON J. LIEBREICH, Trenton, N. J. 


HE subject of the present inquiry is the opening part of the 

second verse of the first chapter of the Targum to the Song 
of Songs, which reads as follows: ‘77 nw P12 82) moby DN 
NOT ND mwoT om Sy RMS 15 amt.t The writer’s aim is to 
demonstrate the unique character of the passage just cited, and 
to determine the specific function which it performs in the 
Targum to the Song. Since, however, the passage in question 
cannot be properly evaluated apart from its immediate con- 
text, it will also be necessary to examine the first verse of our 
Targum, as well as the remainder of the second verse. 


I 


The Targum to the Song of Songs has been aptly characterized 
as an aggadic commentary,’ or an allegorical Midrash in Ara- 
maic, which bases itself squarely upon the Hebrew text of the 
Song of Songs.’ Each verse of this Targum is, accordingly, a 


* The writer desires to convey his cordial thanks and deep indebtedness 
to Prof. Alexander Marx, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
and to Doctor Isaiah Sonne, of the Hebrew Union College, who most gener- 
ously read an earlier draft of this paper in manuscript, making some valuable 
suggestions, and directing the author’s attention to several important re- 
ferences and bibliographical items. 

t References to the Targum to the Song are to the text in the edition of 
Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice, Leipzig 1873, pp. 145-163. 

a See Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 2nd ed., p. 68. 

3 See Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v. ‘‘Allegorical Interpretation,” I, p. 407. S. 
Salfeld, Das Hohelied Salomo’s bei den jtidischen Erklérern des Muittelalters, 
Berlin 1879, p. 8, describes the Targ. to the Song as “ein Midrasch in chal- 


daischer Sprache.’ Cf. J. Mann, HUCA, XIV (1939), p. 333. W. Riedel, 
177 
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targumic(-midrashic) rendering of the corresponding verse in 
the Hebrew Song of Songs. Well-nigh every word in the Song is 
accounted for in the process of targumic(-midrashic) interpreta- 
tion. Frequently, the same word, or group of words, in the 
Hebrew Song, is furnished with more than one interpretation 
in the Targum.’ The biblical basis underlying a particular tar- 
gumic interpretation may not always be apparent. Where, 
however, as in many instances, talmudic and midrashic parallels 
accompanied by their scriptural proof-texts are available, it is 
possible, with their aid, to determine the precise word, or com- 
bination of words, which lies back of a given targumic inter- 
pretation. A marked dependence upon talmudic and midrashic 
literature, as well as upon the Targumim of Onkelos and Pseudo- 
Jonathan, is reflected in the Targum to the Song.’ At the same 


Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes in der jiidischen Gemeinde und der griechischen 
Kirche, Leipzig 1898, p. 40, has this to say about the Targ. to the S.: ‘‘Eine 
Charakteristik des Targums braucht kaum noch gegeben zu werden. Es ist 
nicht eine mehr oder weniger wortliche Uebersetzung, auch keine Um- 
schreibung, sondern ein Midrasch, der sich freilich genau an die Wortfolge 
anschliesst.’’ Cf. P. Churgin, in Gibeath Saul, Essays contributed in Honor of 
Rabbi Saul Silber, Chicago 1935, p. 92: nis a pon A YII7 Yw'NY OIIND 
v'nw by watp Nin. 

4 This characteristic of the Targ. to the S. has been observed inde- 
pendently by Elyakim Rothenburg in several instances in his commentary 
on the Targ. to the Five Scrolls (Ge’ullat ha-Ger, Prague 1618), and by W. 
Riedel (op. cit.) in one of the notes to his German translation of the Targ. to 
the S. Thus the former, to cite one example, in the course of his comment on 
Targ. to the S. 1.11, remarks:*v»>wv '»5 ar...onnndbo bw c3v ‘oD 
»an nbo bw; and the latter makes the following observation on 4.15 (op: cit., 
p. 26, n. 2): ‘‘Der Targum enthalt eine doppelte Erklarung des Verses.’’ For 
examples of dual interpretation of scriptural words in other Targumim, see 
Berliner, Targum Onkelos, II, pp. 7,215; and S. Waldberg, ’Imre Da‘at, 
Cracow 1904, 31b-33a. It will be observed below, in the course of this study, 
that nodvd -wx own vw and 17D mpw2» pw are each interpreted twice. 

5 The following works pay particular attention to the talmudic, midra- 
shic and targumic sources of the Targ. to the S.: (1) John Gill, An Exposi- 
tion of the Book of Solomon's Song... to which is added the Targum... faith- 
fully translated... together with some Explanatory Notes upon it, 2nd ed., 
London 1751, pp. 535-64; (2) Ephraim Silber, Sedeh Yerushalayim, Czerno- 
witz 1883, la—10b and 68b-69a; (3) B. Schmerler, ’Ahabat Yehonatan, Vol. 
III, Bilgoraj 1935, pp. 223-6, 243-4, 245-6; and (4) P. Churgin, op. cit., 
pp. 82 ff. 
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time, instances are not wanting, where our Targum cannot be 
traced to any of the sources now extant.° 

With these observations in mind,’ we now turn to the first 
verse of the Targum to the Song, which, for the sake of ana- 
lysis, is arranged below in a form which exhibits (1) the division 
of the verse into its component units of interpretation; (2) the 
relevant text-words in the Song of Songs, upon which each unit 
of interpretation is based; and (3) the apposite midrashic 
counterpart to each unit of interpretation: 


MIDRASH TARGUM 
eed oe RT Po see Wa ll 
72 vy" ova NNN ‘7 Ova JANY §inawiny 


Mavi O° 77 VB WN] SIS 
(Shir ha-Shirim Rabba, 
ed. Wilna 1887, 1.1, 3b°) 


6 Cf. Churgin, op. cit., pp. 90, 92, 93-4. 

7 A complete examination of the method underlying the Targ. to the S. 
lies outside the scope of the present investigation. Only such characteristics 
of this Targ. are discussed which are required for a proper understanding of 
the verses embraced in this study, viz., Ch. 1, vv. 1-2. 

8D. de S. Pool, The Old Jewish-Aramaic Prayer the Kaddish, Leipzig 
1909, p. 61 bottom, notes that this expression (which occurs also in our 
Targ. 4.11) is parallel to xnnavn xn in the Kaddish. He observes (loc. cit.) 
that ‘‘gnnawm) xnvw —ninavm nivw is a usual expression for Psalms.” Cf. 
JOR (N.S.), II (1911-12), p. 284 bottom. That mnsavn nw is a general 
term for poetic portions of Scripture is illustrated by a striking example 
found in 1maKx ny in the Morning Service of the Prayer Book, where mw 
ninawm (and inaw ... 77°v) occur with reference to the Song at the Red Sea. 
It is interesting to note that Targ. to Ps. 48.1 has xnnawim snp / TDD Ve 
(cf. Targ. to Ps. 66.1, 83.1, 88.1 and 108.1) and to Ps. 67.1, xnvw) xnnavin | 
vy orn (cf. Targ. to Ps. 30.1, 65.1, 68.1 and 92.1). 

9 The reading in Yalkut Shimeoni on the Song, 980, is: 10x) OYA TY 
navi 1°wv. Like the plural (mnawm nw), discussed in the preceding note, 
the phrase nav) 7w is found in the Mekilta, ed. Lauterbach, I, pp. 215, 223 
(p. 203: nav Ww), also in connection with the Song at the Red Sea. Cf. the 
liturgical nnavy vw in nanw, the prayer concluding the Pesuke de-Zimra, 

‘which, according to their present arrangement, include Pss. 100 and 145- 
150, as well as other scriptural passages, among them Ex. 15. On the position 
of Ex. 15 after nanw’ in some rituals, see J. Mann, HUCA, II (1925), p. 284 
bottom. 
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MIDRASH TARGUM 
my xdD oD 72 WY '9 DN mor 1 —nobwds syK 22 
p’m17 1°by an aww xdy beawst sooo spar tnnby 
yn 1bSm ompD 2. DN) 273) M723 


bap vw ay 
(ib., 1.1, 1b) 





mo>wS =e open Ty bo pan op—nndwd 3 
yovw orounw 7505 uit NDDY 
(ib., 1.2, 4a's) 


10 anbw apx 1 /nobwd we reflects the Targumist’s understanding of the 
force of the Lamed in nnbwb (Lamed auctoris). Cf. C. D. Ginsburg, The Song 
of Songs, London 1857, p. 2. 

11 On the inspiration of Solomon and the Song, see Prof. L. Ginzberg’s 
Legends of the Jews, V1, p. 301, n. 93. 

Further in this verse of the Targ. we read: n172 ...70>w oN 
xwaip. R.H. Melamed’s edition of our Targ. (Targum to Canticles, Phila- 
delphia 1921) has xwmip moa in both places. Similarly, Targ. to Eccl. 1.2, ed. 
Lagarde: 781232 mina ...nmobw xm; ed. A. Levy, Das Targum zu 
Koheleth, Breslau 1905: N@7)p mira ...nobw xin. That asaa (nm) 
and xv7p mn are interchangeable terms may be seen from ’Abot deR. 
Nathan, ed. Schechter, where Recension A (p. 102 bottom) has mow.anwy 
v7)pm mi xp, and Recension B (p. 95), 78132 MNP) Mow AIWwy. 
Furthermore, both mANyai and wpm mn are among the ten synonyms for 
prophecy enumerated in Mishnat R. Eliezer, ed. H. G. Enelow, p. 109. Cf. 
Silber, op. cit., on Targ. to the S. 1.1, and G. F. Moore, Judaism, I, pp. 237, 
421. The two expressions are combined in Targ. to Ps. 51.13 (nsiai mm 
wp / Jwap m1), and in Targ. to Lam. 2.9 (swnp neva mn / jn). The last- 
mentioned reference is observed by Silber, loc. cit. 

13 Similarly Shir ha-Shirim Rabba 1.1, 2a, 2b top, 2b end, 3b; and Kohe- 
let Rabba 1.1, la. 

4 Since the name of God does not appear in the Hebrew Song of Songs, 
an early effort was made to find some mention of it by associating the name 
of Solomon with God. Already in the Mekilta, ed. Lauterbach, I, pp. 108-9, 
“Solomon” is a name by which God is designated, the proof-text being 
ma>w>w in 3.7 of the Song. Cf. Shebu‘ot 35b, and Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, p. 
277, n. 2. Furthermore, in our Targ. 8.11 we have the equation: /aobw 
my xodwt xpby 407. In view of these considerations, there can be no doubt 
that 'n xovy d> yan onp in the present verse is derived by means of a second 
interpretation of nnbwb. 

The expression ‘7 xnby > pyran occurs only here in our Targ. Elsewhere, 
it is found in Pseudo-Jon. (ed. Ginsburger) on Num. 23.19, and in Frag- 
mentary Targ. (ed. Ginsburger) on Gen. 30.22. The form ‘a woby b> pan 
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MIDRASH TARGUM 
ge Dee a NT oenyy onapy—arawn 4 
WON AY JIT nIYe ... pt sodya 10ONns 
(Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim, 7')3) DIN TON NOP KNVY 
ed. Schechter, p. 10, line 


195) 


appears in Pseudo-Jon. on Gen. 18.30, 31, 32; Num. 23.19; and Deut. 32.4; 
as well as in the fragments of the Palestinian Pentateuch-Targum published 
by Kahle (in Masoreten des Westens, Stuttgart 1927-30, II) on Gen. 37.33 
(p. 17) and 38.25 (p. 19). xoby b> prarn occurs in our Targ. 1.4, 5.2, and 7.12 
(cf. Micah 4.13 pan b> pad, Targ. xody b> pan o7p); xobdy pan in 1.16 and 
2.3; and prnand (ed. Melamed: pimnanb) in 8.6. Onkelos (ed. Berliner) on 
Ex. 23.17 and 34.23 has 'n xoby pan/ ‘n y1N7. In the last passage Pseudo-Jon. 
renders: ‘7 xvDdy 73. 

*s Similarly Shir ha-Shirim Rabba 1.5, 9a; 3.7, 21a. 

6 For the sources in which the ten songs are enumerated, see Ginzberg, 
op. cit., VI, p. 11, n. 59; and Midrash Zuta, ed. Buber, 2nd ed., Wilna 1925, 
p. 6, note 32. In our Targ. and its parallel in Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim 1wy) 
xnvy onroy (nivw is derived from own. In the former the derivation is 
implicit; in the latter, however, it is explicit. To understand the basis of the 
derivation it must be noted that the orthography of own is xyo7 xbo, which 
is a deviation from the Masoretic norm. Hence, the superfluous yod was 
midrashically interpreted to mean ‘‘ten.’’ That this Masoretic irregularity 
must have been the basis for xn7’v *nrDy (niw wy) is confirmed by a quota- 
tion from a Ms. of an anonymous commentary on the Song, published by 
Schechter, Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim, p. 53, which reads: Vv xD) n°) Ow 
]T mye TD. 

It is interesting to note that similar to our Targ., which opens with an 
enumeration of ten songs, are the Targ. to Ruth which opens with an enu- 
meration of ten famines, and the Targ. Sheni to Esther which opens with an 
enumeration of ten kings. 

[Similarly Pesahim 117a with regard to the book of Psalms; also Mid. 
Ps. 1.6; Yalkut Makiri 1.1; Midr. Hallel opens with: naw bw maw> mnwya 
(orban) mI DON INI. See Eisenstein, Ozar Midrashim, p. 127. — Epirors. ] 

7 Though the Targ. and its midrashic parallel (in Aggadat Shir ha- 
Shirim) vary in detail with respect to the particular songs included, they are 
the only sources (cf. the reference at the beginning of the preceding note), 
in which the first song is the Sung of Adam (i.e., Ps. 92, according to the 
Aggadah; see Ginzberg, op. cit., V, p. 112, n. 103), and the ninth, the Song 
of Songs. Although Tanhuma, Beshallah, 10 (towards the end) already counts 
the Song of Songs as the ninth song, the Song of Adam is absent from the 
list. Cf. Bacher, Terminologie, I, p. 186, n. 2. 
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MIDRASH TARGUM 
nAnaiwd o°7°~N 7w)I pINvy—o wen we 
ayasD Bnd 0 Mawn 


(ib., p. 10, line 198) 





The first three units of interpretation, in the above struc- 
tural arrangement of the verse, together state that the Song of 
Songs comprises the ‘‘songs and praises,” which King Solomon 
addressed to God by means of the prophetic spirit with which 
he had been endowed. The last two units of interpretation com- 
bined, assert that the Song of Songs which the inspired Solomon 
composed is the most excellent of the ten songs, sung by various 
individuals on different occasions in the course of Israel’s his- 
tory. Thus, the theme of the verse as a whole is the inspired 
authorship and composition of the Song of Songs. From the 
standpoint of its contents, therefore, the first verse of the 
Targum, like the corresponding Hebrew verse which is a super- 
scription to the Song of Songs, is essentially in the nature of a 
superscription, or a general introduction, to the Targum to the 
Song. 


II 


The Targum proper, like the Hebrew Song of Songs which it 
paraphrases, begins with the second verse of the first chapter. 
The heading with which the verse is supplied, namely, 70s 
na) n05w,? at once informs the reader that at this point the in- 
spired Solomon’s discourse commences. The first words uttered 
by the speaker are: nwot om by Noms 1S amt ‘nt mow pra 
827. 8750.” The initial word, 712, stamps this utterance as a 


% This targumic interpretation and its midrashic counterpart display an 
understanding of own vw as the superlative degree. Cf. C. D. Ginsburg’s 
commentary on the Song, p. 1. 

% This heading also opens 1.17 and 8.5 of our Targ. Cf. further the 
respective headings at the beginning of the following verses: 7.2 moby ans 
"7 OTP yO TANIA? Mra; 8.12 modw xodod ANraa tONNN ... yor 3D; and 8.13 pK 
mnxia2 103 nobw. 

2° An interesting parallel is found in Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, 2nd ed., 
Niirnberg 1923, p. 159 top (also p. 172), n°nw nanwen Jaan? xt by 
maa omen ta? by xmas 82d a7 NYP RAID CyaNNT NdID 
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benediction. It is short and simple, consisting of a benedictory 
word followed by the mention of God’s name (777 7’Dw 773), 
a characterization of God as the Giver of the Torah (...37°7 
xmN), and references to Israel, who received the Torah (1), 
and to Moses, through whose instrumentality the Torah was 
given (#837 NID MwoT mT dy). 

We now propose to adduce a group of rabbinic and mid- 
rashic parallels to the above benediction, and, by examining the 
context of each passage in which the particular parallel is found, 
to identify the blessing pronounced by Solomon at the begin- 
ning of the second verse of the Targum as a benedictory for- 
mula, adopted by the Targumist, in conformity with midrashic 
usage, as an appropriate opening with which to begin his Tar- 
gum(-Midrash) to the Song. The following are the parallels 
referred to: 

1. Sifre Deut., 305, ed. Finkelstein, p. 324: 7172 wimp awe 
nya ame wan Sow xem yerd porn 1d yn wad 15 sow sin 


]OX 17DN) NVTPT Mov PI3 1317351 ‘maw>, which constitutes the benediction 
recited on the Festivals (Passover and Pentecost) after the reading of the 
Haftarah with its corresponding Targum and before the customary Hebrew 
benedictions with which the Haftarah is normally concluded. See further 
Lagarde, Prophetae Chaldaice, p. 493, lines 24-26; Bacher, in MS, XXII, p. 
227; and Berliner, Targum Onkelos, I1, p. 247, note 1. On the practice of reading 
the Haftarah with Targum see Elbogen, Der juidische Gottesdienst, 2nd ed., p. 
193 and the note thereto on p. 547. An abridged form of the above Aramaic 
benediction at the close of the Haftarah accompanied by Targum is preserved 
in the Italian Rite, ed. Luzzatto, Livorno 1856, Part I, 107b, 115b, 119b, 125a, 
130b (for Passover); and 152a top and 156a bottom (for Pentecost). 

ax '=— =v occurs only here in our Targ. The expression (Xow) mow 7723 
‘a3 /’m J)73 occurs in Pseudo-Jon. on Gen. 24.27; Targ. to Ps. 41.14, 89.53, 
106.48, 124.6; Targ. to Ruth 4.14; and Targ. to II Chron. 6.4. 

22 The epithet xan 87150 which is appended to the name of Moses is used 
specifically both here and in 2.4 of our Targ., as well as in Targ. to Ps. 62.12, 
in contexts which make mention of Torah. In Pseudo-Jon. on Gen. 5.24 
Enoch is identified with the angel Metatron, who is called xan x10 (see 
Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, p. 325, n. 40, and p. 446, n. 50). The fuller form, nwo 
bxqwt x30 8190, which occurs in 3.3 of our Targ. with no reference to Torah, 
is also found in Sifre Deut., 357, ed. Finkelstein, p. 428 (among the variants) ; 
Onk. Deut. 33.21 (where it is the equivalent of ppno; cf. Targ. to Judg. 5.9 
50> | ppinb); and Sotah 13b. On Moses ‘“‘the great scribe,’’ see Ginzberg, 
op. cit., VI, p. 165, n. 955 towards the end. 
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nvm xd qan yma 1b ono Ssaw om xo odin jo awenvow 4YNA3 
yora Pa wDwM PINT yO vPayT ODIs WN 37D ANN Pwdy) 1270 
VS WT TW yw by prat yin OVVST OTA own mor iT) 
yor bw yprat ya qooiwan mes op dy Ssenwd aon yn ws ‘7-72.23 

This Aggadah seems to furnish an example of a familiar 
phenomenon, which consists of referring back a current practice 
to an ancient worthy. The formality of reciting a benediction 
(Berakah) preparatory to an exposition of a scriptural text 
(Derashah), which, in view of the above passage, must’ have 
already been in vogue in tannaitic times, is ascribed to Joshua. 
For the Aggadah depicts Joshua as wm bxww,”4 and all that is 
preserved of his Derashah are the opening words, namely, the 
benediction: 135 awe oT by dxneed ann yn qws ‘nm -7172.75 The 
verbal similarities between the blessing pronounced here by 
Joshua and that pronounced in the Targum by Solomon are 
striking. With one minor exception, namely, the variation in the 
title affixed to the name of Moses in the two benedictions, the 
Targum’s mwot om by sree 9 am ‘I Aw FPA is an almost 
literal translation of Sifre’s nwo»? by Sxnwd monn yn wwe 'n FIA. 

2. Shabbat 88a: sienna ppqa ston att by add: inn ws 
»xmbn sma non ova oxnmdn op Sy oxmedn oyd oxmdn pes a. 76 

This Babli passage consists of the outline of a homily, which 
in its expanded form, though minus monn 773, or a similar 
phrase, is preserved in the Midrash.” The words 13 ...w77 
indicate that the homilist began his exposition with the recita- 
tion of a benediction. The latter, however, is here skillfully 


3 On this passage see Ginzberg, op. cit., III, p. 399, and the notes thereto 
in VI, p. 141. 

4 On the use, and other occurrences, of this expression see S. K. Mirsky, 
‘“‘Ha-derashah bi-tekufat ha-Mishnah veha-Talmud,” in Horeb, VII (1943), 
pp. 78-9. 

4s Cf. the following liturgical benediction cited in JOR (N. S.), XXXIII 
(1942-43), p. 361: wan me op Sy Sine yoy main yn st Ane qa. 

% E. Silber, op. cit., in his comment on 1.2 of the Targ., directs attention 
to this talmudic parallel. J. N. Epstein, in JQR (N.S.), XII (1921-22), p. 
310, adduces Shabbat 88a as a parallel to the passage from She’eltot dis- 
cussed below. 

27 Pesikta deR. Kahana, ed. Buber, 105a—b; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, II, 
p. 73; and Tanhuma, Yitro, 10. See Ginzberg, op. cit., III, pp. 79-80, and 
VI, p. 30, n. 179. Cf. Buber, Pesikta deR. Kahana, 105a, note 102. 
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interwoven with the theme of his homily, which is, the signifi- 
cance of the number three in relation to Torah, Israel and 
Moses. If for the second and third *xmbn their corresponding 
equivalents are substituted, the resultant text reads: ...w17 
mun op Sy Sew oyd . . . ee am Non qa. Understood 
in this light, the passage assumes the character of a benedictory 
formula, with which the targumic benediction is in substantial 
agreement. 

3. She’eltot, ed. Dyhernfurth, 2a (First She’elta): av 773 
beaw ma moy xpoxd saan mwp ’y sna) ane Nd ant m’ap7.78 

The respective researches of Prof. L. Ginzberg? and A. 
Kaminka* on the structure of the She’eltot deal fully with the 
special place, which the above benediction occupies as an in- 
troductory formula to the Derashah within the framework of a 
She’elta. Of particular interest are the abbreviations 7pw 772 
"apt," mow p73,32 and 773,33 by which the benediction pre- 
ceding the Derashah is designated in the She’eltot. Familiarity 
with the benedictory formula and the frequency of its occur- 
rence made it unnecessary to quote it in full. A mere reference 
to it by means of the initial word(s) was sufficient. 

As compared with the targumic benediction, the She’elta 
version is more elaborate. The two pluses which it exhibits, 
namely, xnvsni and dst ma my xBbxd, may be explained as 
allusions to Ex. 24.12b: wx mxom mnm jax nn> ne 42 mn» 
onain> onan>. The combination xnVso1 NN” NN is a reminiscence 


28 For further occurrences of this passage in She’eltot see J. N. Epstein, 
in JOR (N.S.), XII (1921-22), p. 309, and in Tarbiz, VI (1935), p. 488, 
lines 43-44, 

29 Geonica, I, pp. 89 ff. 

3° ‘Die Komposition der Scheéltoth des R. Achai und die Rhetorik in 
den babyl. Hochschulen,” in Adolf Schwarz Festschrift, pp. 446-7. 

3 So in Ginzberg, Geonica, II, p. 381, line 18. See also J. N. Epstein, 
in JQR (N.S.), XII, pp. 309-10. 

3 See J. N. Epstein, op. cit., p. 310 top; A. Kaminka, op. cit., pp. 442, 
447 top (mvat 'D1 my 71a); and J. N. Epstein, in Tarbiz, VII (1936), p. 16, 
line 21, p. 20, line 15, p. 26, line 8, and p. 30, line 51. 

33 See Ginzberg, Geonica, II, p. 364, lines 4-5: nwt 7/72 (cf. I, p. 91, n. 2), 
and p. 366: Rvit... payd1... yaa; and J. N. Epstein, in JQR (N.S.), XII, 
p. 310. 
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of mxom amnm, and Syne ma moy xpdxd sounds like an echo of 
onan> (Onkelos: y751bx>). In view of the fact that the Dera- 
shah, which followed the benedictory formula in the She’elta, 
consisted of ‘‘literal extracts from the Babylonian Talmud,’”4 it 
is also possible that in bx1w ma roy xpbxd there was a tacit 
reference to the interpretation of anw7> in Berakot 5a: onyn7> 
101 m1. In which case, bxrw na may xpbxd was in the 
nature of a hint to the listener, preparing him for the particular 
type of Derashah which was to follow. The She’elta formula, 
minus the above additions which may be regarded as paren- 
thetical, reads: (129) Two ’y RNY Nd 3PT T’apT Mow pra. 
The targumic benediction would thus tally with the simple form 
of the She’elta formula. 

4. Tanhuma, ed. Buber, V 16 (Tanhuma, ‘Ekeb, 1): apy mm 
mapn by vow JASN? AD’ *Apy yiy YI HA STN mb Myr wi pypwn 
nn moaem mbp mxo aawy wow myo ww maw Ssawd main yniw.3s 

This passage contains a homily on the importance of the 
observance of the minor, as well as the major, precepts of the 
Torah. The verse Ps. 49.6, which has a verbal link (apy) with 
the weekly Pentateuchal reading (apy), is first given. From the 
context it is clear that bxqw> mcn jw n"apn dw vw Jan is the 
benedictory formula introducing the exposition. Except for the 
omission of reference to Moses, this benediction is a further 
parallel to that of our Targum. 

That in the course of time copyists allowed themselves the 
liberty of dropping the benedictory formula, is clearly illustrated 
by Yalkut Shimeoni on Psalms, 758, where our Tanhuma pas- 
sage is quoted as follows: 717 78 3310 ’apy Py yr 93 NPs md 
‘oy myavem mp a> nmi nis yn. 

5. Seder Eliyyahu Rabba, ed. Friedmann, 79: n\pon 13 
Temny ray xdw pas pot yao vbw Steed aan nas ynw Ni N73 
pdiys. 

If the phrase 817 7173 in the above passage is read together 
with open, to which it bears the same relation as it does to 


34 Ginzberg, Geonica, I, p. 91. 

35 L, Landshuth, Maggid me-Reshit, Berlin 1855, p. VII, adduces this 
passage as a parallel to the benedictory formula in the Passover Haggadah 
(10 NIT Ia DIppA WI). 
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vitpn in the cognate sim W712 witpT,3° both form and context 
indicate that dsstwd styn 737 ynw NIT NIA DIpHT WIA constitutes 
a benedictory formula. Closely related to it is the parallel in the 
Passover Haggadah: wyb amin jmw 72 NNT PI pA 773 
40 TN AAT OA AYA TWD NT 7A by-w’.37 Seder R. Amram3° 
and Abudrahim? read: bxiw> min ynw open 7173.4 Again we 
miss the reference to Moses. Otherwise, the benedictory for- 
mulas under this heading are but other variations of our tar- 
gumic benediction. 


The above comparative study leaves no doubt as to the 
character and purpose of the targumic benediction. The Targum 
is essentially a Midrash on the Song of Songs. Verse 1, the 
general introduction to this ‘“‘Midrash,’’ presents the king- 
prophet Solomon as the author of the Song. At verse 2, the 
beginning of the Targum proper to the Song, the Targumist, in 
the heading to the verse (8’2) mobw 78), announces the dis- 


36 So A. L. Gordon, in his commentary on the Prayer Book (‘Tyyun 
Tefillah) in Siddur '’Ozar ha-Tefillot, Wilna 1914, I, p. 964 top. 

37 Cf, M. Friedmann, Seder Eliyyahu Rabba, Introduction, p. 118. For a 
discussion of this passage in the Haggadah, see Landshuth, Joc. cit.; and M. 
Friedmann, Me’ir ‘Ayin ‘Al Seder Haggadah, Vienna 1895, pp. 87-8. Lands- 
huth (Joc. cit.) draws attention to the liturgical parallel, yoy> ann yw 7173 
Qinwstpa) bxrw’, in ANIM aban) of the Prayer Book, which in Siddur R. Saadiah 
Gaon, ed. Davidson-Assaf-Joel, Jerusalem 1941, p. 118, is found in 4173 
soxv (for Sabbaths). Cf. the Sephardic ritual (Seder ha-Tefillot, ed. D. de S. 
Pool, New York 1936, p. 72): sim 7173 DRWw yoy> min jnw open qia. It 
should be noted, in passing, that the benedictory formula preceding 723 
"2. O22 nya in the Haggadah is not found in Siddur R. Saadiah Gaon 
(p. 137, line 15), nor in an old recension of the Passover Haggadah, published 
by Prof. Ginzberg in Ginze Schechter, II, p. 260, line 11. 

38 Ed. Warsaw 1865, I, 39a top. 39 Ed. Warsaw 1877, 60b. 

* So also the Sephardic Passover Haggadah. The respective comments 
of Abudrahim and the author of Shibbole ha-Leket on this Haggadah pas- 
sage are to the point. Abudrahim, Joc. cit.: bonnd NIM ANYYW 25D) 
sow) wtb ax o78D 11312 DIpoOM 7IIA IDR '7p1095 viratd 
vinty Sonn 2’nx wdy bx ‘7 awa. Shibbole ha-Leket, ed. Buber, 94a: 7173 
room ninatpy wiratd rsayv °D> pwrpp w NIT 773 Senwd main pnw 
wan wy yD. AINA NIIII3 benno a°)3 AYAIN BAINIANT 
Os See ae sp meee Oe NO! ne iehat nonan bexr myw’. 
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course to be delivered by the inspired author, that is, Solomon. 
Since, as has been shown, it was customary to pronounce a 
Berakah prior to a Derashah,* the Targumist, in compliance with 
a favorite practice, represents Solomon, the Darshan par excel- 
lence, as reciting the Berakah before his discourse, which is a 
Derashah on the Song of Songs. The blessing pronounced by 
Solomon is thus the conventional benedictory formula, which 
the Targumist utilized as a most fitting opening, or exordium, 
to-his Targum to the Song. 

At the same time, it should be observed that it would be 
contrary to the method of the Targumist to fail to operate with 
the Hebrew text of the Song, which it is his task to interpret. 
Consequently, the benedictory formula, besides being appropri- 
ate in and by itself, is also closely bound up with the verse in 
the Hebrew Song. For the all-important reference in the formula 
relates to Torah, and the first part of the second verse of the 
Song was, in the domain of the Midrash, associated with the 
Sinaitic Revelation. There was thus a doubly good reason for 
commencing the Targum with the words: ‘“‘Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord, who hath bestowed the Torah upon us through 
Moses, the great scribe.” 


Ill 


The benedictory formula, placed at the beginning of the second 
verse of the Targum to the Song, will now be examined in re- 
lation to the remainder of the verse of which it is a part. On the 
basis of its underlying structure, the entire second verse of the 
Targum may be arranged in the following form: 


4" The passages assembled above from Sifre, Babli, She’eltot, Tanhuma 
and Seder Eliyyahu Rabba point to the continued prevalence of the custom 
through the tannaitic, amoraic, geonic and medieval periods. 

“ Cf. Shir ha-Shirim Rabba, 1.2, 4a:...17°D nip*vip *32pw* RM 
nx y2apD 19 TW) dxnwD INN TNX b> Sy sine AAT wsy Nat pox praD 
vp by Ypwys 313°97 TO IM IA WwW NIM... oy; Aggadat Shir ha- 
Shirim, p. 11, line 225: *355 Jna-py mtr iAeD nip wid ‘1pwv? 
*27D 47; and Yalkut Shimeoni on the Song, 981, (s.n. wit): %3pv? 
mpwsa ww AIIN *737 17'D n1p*wap. See Ginzberg, Legends, III, 
pp. 95-6, and VI, p. 38, n. 210. 
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323 moby TON 

Nan ND nwt mT Sy anos 7b aT ‘TT enw paa—rapw? .1 

awd ITD NM!) Wax ems pan by swnd—10°D nip win .2 
Sxo VI. 4aTIOoM 

7219 PpRa pes yoy boono mM —177a Nip wip r32pw? 3 
maand pwr 

~m 7> want NNN mew y—77?7D FIT oraiw 7D A 
sonny pyawn 


The four parts into which the verse is divided in the above 
arrangement are so many distinct units of interpretation. We 
now propose, after first making an observation on the text of 
this targumic verse, to substantiate the dependence of each unit 
of interpretation upon the specific scriptural text-words which 
are assigned to it. 


A careful reading of the benedictory formula in conjunction 
with the text immediately following reveals the presence of an 
awkward syntactical construction. The word xa’n> is separated 
from sms which it modifies, thus making it necessary to 
supply xmN before xwn2. To avoid this awkwardness, the 
Targumist might easily have made the text read: ‘77 nw P73 
>) wiax md pan by RVND NWTNS NIT NWO AwWOT MT Dy 7? aT. 
In view of his failure to do so, it may reasonably be inferred 
that his procedure was first to delimit the scope of the bene- 
dictory formula up to and including xa1 N7»D, and then, by 
keeping XN’M8 in mind, to continue with the interpretive process 
from N2°nD to the end of the verse. The delimitation of the 
targumic benedictory formula is thus confirmed on syntactical 
grounds, as well as on the basis of the rabbinic and midrashic 
parallels assembled in the preceding section of this study. 

In a general way we have already noted the existing link 


48 mwD 71D NXMw occurs again in 5.10 of our Targ. (in the editions of 
Lagarde, and of Melamed, but not in the ordinary editions). 

4 The reading is x70» instead of xt10bm in ed. Melamed (variants) and 
in Shalosh Megillot Shir ha-Shirim Rut Kohelet, Jerusalem 1911. 

4 xovIa stands in contrast to N3’nD, and is the nearest Aramaic lexical 
equivalent which the Targumist could find for the Hebrew np Syaw (mn). 

4 Similarly, 4.10 of our Targ.: ‘by ja0 M09 —]97D FITT 12 7D 
NDR pysvs ym spnan. Cf. 1.4: spay myv wna ppnand 11 — J"? B. 
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between the benedictory formula, which centers around Torah, 
and the first part of the second verse of the Song, which is 
midrashically combined with the Revelation on Mt. Sinai.‘ 
More specifically, however, the benedictory formula is derived 
exclusively from ‘pw’, which the Targumist understood to mean 
“God gave us the Torah,” and 175 mp’wip serve as text-words 
for the second unit of interpretation in our arrangement of the 
verse. By resorting to a favorite midrashic device, which oper- 
ates with the plural construction of a scriptural noun as the 
basis of interpretation,# the Targumist attaches to mpwin, 
which as a plural is suggestive of two, *::e connotation ‘“‘the 
two-fold Torah,” that is, the Written Law and Oral Law.” A 
parallel to the equation, 17’) mpwi9 = ‘two-fold Torah,” is found 
in a Commentary on the Song of Songs attributed to Saadiah:° 
by bisneed apn yw opnm myn on oyyn an’D nip wo pw 
m5 byaw MIN ANIAY WANA NWN OP TST O°) JAAN Tw 177.57 


47 See note 42 above. 

4 Other examples of the use of this device in the Targ. to the S. are: 

1. 1.3: pana pods own by vatno mn1— 4°10», based, as noted by 
Silber ad loc., on Shir ha-Shirim Rabba, 1.3, 6b: o31v 7°30 mad anN 737 
}2¥) 73972 7DW OF O°3DY 2M NM CAND DIMM van OWA RMN 
nio>0. Cf. Targ. to Eccl. 7.1; 

2. 1.8: xwaqo mad) snvna mnab—niizswo dy, influenced by San- 
hedrin 105b: nD onywrTD %nad ni%D33 *na_ ond i Kdw rod wpa 
Dew 7?n1329v0) ody mysy mown Nd apy? pba aw. Cf. Targ. to Ps. 87.2: 
kw] %’N3—nii3wvp; and 43.3: Jnyov na °Y77D1— 7 NIIDIwD; 

3. 7.13: swate mad) xnvaa mab —orn195, based on ‘Erubin 21b: 
NVWITD M31 nIxDI9 *na 15x O'n 795 ADDI; and 

4. 1.3 (by a change of vocalization): ‘nxt xobyy pan xnby—nindy, 
based on ‘Abodah Zarah 35b: Dbyyn ane mobdiy ow dmw xox ny xdo 
nyo>1y map nrodoy awxw xan obyyn taney ara. (For other 
occurrences of this passage see S. Waldberg, Darke ha-Shinnuyim, Lemberg 
1870, 39b, note 220). 

Cf. further 1.7: bxyown wy 2 sIy —> 4 7 y; and 1.8: n1—o° yn 
beiwet xmvys moby, 

49 As regards the derivation of ‘‘Oral Law,”’ it is not unlikely that the 
Targumist also operated with a verbal association of 1m» in the Hebrew text 
with nd in the familiar expression 75 byaw ann. 

°° In S. Wertheimer, Sefer Geon ha-Geonim, Jerusalem 1925, I, pp. 82-3 
(=C. D. Ginsburg, The Song of Songs, London 1857, p. 37, note 1). 

s* Wertheimer, op. cit., p. 83, note 6, remarks: ANN ONY Mp ww wITw 
p"yaw) anDaw. 
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As indicated in our division of the verse, the text-words 
PD Mp wis pw are interpreted a second time, resulting in a 
third unit of interpretation. The Targum’s mand pwr 729 
clearly reverts to 17D Mp wid 3p’. Having established the con- 
nection between 1D Mmipwin “pw and the Sinaitic Revelation, 
the Targumist now utilizes the same text-words to describe that 
Revelation, in accordance with Scripture, as a direct emanation 
from God Himself. For ppxa pos yoy Sonn mm is an un- 
mistakable allusion to Deut. 5.4: n>9y ‘MN 7297 oD. oD.5? A 
similar association of the first half of the second verse of the 
Song with Deut. 5.4 is found in Rashi’s Commentary on the 
Song:0°2_ onpy 7237) Inn ond pnw ow Dy rdw RoNT TON 
i int) felipe elie) ,Ipw? mn ...0715 b x3 

In the fourth, and last, unit of interpretation it is perfectly 
obvious that }> 2am xnwn is directly traceable to the text- 
word 777, and Nnny pyave is an interpretation based on 
Gematria, or the numerical value, of }” in the text-word 1.54 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabba’s offers a perfect parallel: ova °D NT 


s*Onk. and Pseudo-Jon. here render op3 oD by bono oy bbpp and 
bbyp bap dbp, respectively (Samaritan Targ., ed. Briill, Frankfurt a.M. 
1874-1879: o-DNa ODN). Similarly, in Ex. 33.11 on» bx ow, Onk. oy dan 
bbyn, Pseudo-Jon. Svan bap dbov. On the other hand, in Gen. 32.31 9x oD 
53» becomes in Onk. Na PDX and in Pseudo-Jon. px Yap b> per, while in 
Deut. 34.10 o-5 5x on is POND POR in Onk., and bbnn bap 173 bbnn in Pseudo- 
Jon. With the latter cf. the fragments of the Palestinian Pent.-Targ. (ed. 
Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, II, p. 62), where the rendering is Sapo dbp 
bby. In Judg. 6.22 and Ezek. 20.35 op dx oD is ]DN3 ]'DN. 

ss Rashi is not dependent on our Targ. See Berliner, Targum Onkelos, II, 
pp. 179-80, note 3: ‘‘Raschi hat das Targum zu den Hagiographen nicht 
gekannt.” 

s4 Other examples of interpretations by Gematria in our Targ. are con- 
tained in: 

1. 1.4; yma NANDoT PPAN pPNIN proya — 7 3, parallel to which, as noted 
by Gill ad loc., is Shir ha-Shirim Rabba, 1.4, 8a: 3°32 73 PMs? °3 TON 
42007 onvy 772 ow na ANNA I 95 nanodw nine. Similarly, Pesikta 
deR. Kahana, ed. Buber, 147a, 194a, and Pesikta Rabbati, ed. Friedmann, 
202b; and 

2. 5.10:  %2°nD) ANID) °DIND) NNVDST PIO AYAIN) pwysa pryoyr—? 717 
(in the editions of Lagarde, and of Melamed, but not in the ordinary editions), 
for which a parallel is found in Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, p. 166: ]*8) 
Owy) AyAIN NwoIA TNIV OFIDD O'IVY) AYAIN nON 9907. 

ss On 1.2, 6a (noted by Silber, ad Joc.). 
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mwy wy obya mow 1be yoo beaw? rds Fett 
>2p>5 Sbeaw? yroaranw qos ninix o' yay ovon 
nipinn Sop any aa pis 


Having completed the analysis of the structure of the verse, 
we now turn to its contents which may be outlined as follows: 


1. The benedictory formula: God gave the Torah to Israel; 

2. Definition of Torah: Written Law and Oral Law; 

3. An allusion to Deut. 5.4: The directness of the Revelation on 
Mt. Sinai; and 

4, Reason for Israel’s receiving the Revelation: God’s love for 
Israel. 


Although structurally the above four parts of the verse have 
been shown to comprise so many separate and independent 
units of interpretation, contextually they are interrelated. The 
first of these, the benedictory formula, is the central unit of 
interpretation, around which the succeeding ones revolve. For 
the second unit elaborates upon the term Torah in the bene- 
dictory formula by defining it as two-fold, and the third makes 
allusion to Scripture with reference to the direct, or intimate, 
character of the Sinaitic Revelation. Similarly, the last unit 
takes up the term Israel in the benedictory formula by stating 
the reason why the Revelation was communicated to Israel, 
which is, that of all nations Israel was the most beloved of God. 

Especially noteworthy is the contextual relationship between 
the benedictory formula and the unit of interpretation immedi- 
ately following. The former contains the simple statement that 
God gave the Torah to Israel through Moses. But as a result 
of its juxtaposition to the second unit of interpretation, the 
benedictory formula is given added content, which is, in sub- 
stance, that the Torah which Moses received was written on the 


56 In Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoffmann, p. 211, the same thought is 
derived from another proof-text, as follows: aanv tooo ‘ny aan AR 
obiym nioix bop bsqw nx n'apn. In Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, p. 9 and Bemid- 
bar Rabba, 2.3, 4b top, the idea of ‘‘seventy nations”’ is obtained from }” in the 
Song 2.4. On the seventy nations see Ginzberg, Legends, V, pp. 194-5, n. 72, 
and Moore, Judaism, III, p. 62. 
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two tables of stone, and that both the Written Law and Oral 
Law were given to Moses on Mt. Sinai.” Structurally, however, 
it must be borne in mind, the second unit of interpretation does 
not form an integral part of the benedictory formula. 


IV 


The present study would be incomplete, if it did not, in con- 
clusion, reckon with one more midrashic passage containing a 
benedictory formula, which has affinities not only with the tar- 
gumic benedictory formula as such, but also with the remainder 
of the second verse of the Targum to the Song. We refer to 
Tanhuma, Noah 3,3* which is a Derashah of the Geonic period, 
actually expounded on “‘the Exilarch’s reception Sabbath, on 
which a sermon was delivered by the Geonim, or, to be accurate, 
by the Gaon of Sura.’ The theme of the sermon is the im- 
portance of the Oral Law, and of the Sura and Pumbedita 
Academies.® It is not surprising that this Derashah should be 
introduced by the following benedictory formula: m mtdin 7x) 
nox Dyswo bxw a anay mapn orsbon 0b 49n bw vow Fran? (Mm 
72 3nD3 an ms wd yon indm San apy” wy ‘7 pen °D aindw Ww 
bread ams oon p"yaw ‘na way) nyno1 my. 


st Relative to the aggadic concepts here involved, see Silber, ad Joc.; 
Ginzberg, Legends, VI, p. 50, n. 258; III, pp. 141-2; and VI, p. 60, n. 308 and 
Al-Nakawa’s Menorat ha-Maor, ed. Enelow, III, p. 217, note on the two-fold 
Torah. 

s8 Found also in Mishnat R. Eliezer, ed. H. G. Enelow, pp. 257 ff., where, 
according to the editor, it ‘‘was inserted... by the copyist.”’ 

s9 Ginzberg, Geonica, I, p. 5,n. 1. 

© On the composite structure of Tanhuma Noah 3, which accounts for 
the two-fold theme of the homily, see Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter, I, pp. 18 
bottom, and 543-4. 

6 There are two parallels to the passage immediately following this 
benedictory opening. The first is in the work of Ben Baboi, published by 
Prof. Ginzberg in Ginze Schechter, II, p. 638 bottom, and reprinted by B. M. 
Lewin in Tarbiz, II (1931), p. 394. The second parallel is found in Ginzberg, 
op. cit., I, p. 21, and is reprinted by Lewin, op. cit., p. 400. The latter parallel 
is regarded by Prof. Ginzberg (op. cit., I, p. 18) as xoinIn pyD wITD (cf. further 
op. cit., II, p. 639), and by Lewin (op. cit., p. 384) as another recension of 
Ben Baboi. On this whole question see also V. Aptowitzer, in HUCA, VIII- 
IX (1931-32), pp. 415-17. The parallels referred to, however, are irrelevant 
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The benedictory formula just cited is composed of four 
clearly defined elements in the following order: 


1. Offering of praise to God: m’apn aabnn »55n 4S dw vow Fran; 

2. Israel, the chosen people: mow oyawo Ssiwa anaw (plus 
Deut. 32:9 as proof-text); 

3. God, the Giver of the Torah: a7yn7 ns 1b 1nn; and 

4. The two-fold Torah: 5"yay ‘na nwa»)... 3nD3. 


These four elements in the Tanhuma formula appear also 
in the second verse of the Targum, but in a different order, 
namely: 


1. Offering of praise to God: ‘7 mov 772; 

2. God, the Giver of the Torah: sn-ms ]> a7; 

3. The two-fold Torah: xowia ... 82°nD; and 

4. Israel, the most beloved of God: xooy pyawa ym 7d arant.® 


to the purpose of the present study, inasmuch as they do not contain the 
benedictory opening n’apn orabpn »25n 450 dw row Jan». 

A partial parallel to the benedictory formula in Tanhuma Noah 3 is 
found in a Genizah fragment of a Midrash on Deut., apy nw, published in 
Ginze Schechter, 1, p. 145. The beginning of the fragment which contained 
the benedictory word followed by the mention of God is missing. Otherwise, 
the passage reads as follows: » pn > indnn 1pbn jow morn bon Ssnwa ana) 
Tyan WITT wR op» ow obra AX Naw omp AMINA nN Ad ppnm on wy 
"a nT ovo 3 dy ‘ww ond mann oD IA by iMaDa. The features common both 
to the latter as well as Tanhuma Noah 3 are the reference to Israel as the 
chosen people, Deut. 32.9 as the proof-text, and the reference to the giving 
of the Torah to Israel. That the reference to the two-fold Torah, which is 
omitted in the aforementioned Genizah fragment, did not form an integral 
part of the benedictory formula as such, will be shown below, when the 
reason for its inclusion in Tanhuma Noah 3 is explained. 

In the locus classicus, Deut. 7.6-8, we read: nab -pnds ‘a ana Wat 
nanwa >... 033 9N3) 033 'A pwn orpyn b5p o23a70 Nd... ornym bon AbD yd Wb 
bans ‘sm. God’s love for Israel is thus the reason for the election of Israel. 
Cf. Moore, Judaism, I, p. 398: ‘‘The peculiar love of God for Israel is the 
ground of his choice of Israel to be their God and they his people.’’ Cf. the 
juxtaposition in the liturgical ums nansk onyn bon ian ana mns; and, 
in connection with another part of the Prayer Book, J. Mann, in HUCA, II 
(1925), p. 288. In the words of a citation found in Schechter, Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, p. 57: ‘‘To love means in fact, to choose or to elect.’ 
Ideologically, therefore, xyppy pyavo yn» qb sant is tantamount to snay 
mow o’yawy bxqwa in Tanhuma. 
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Although the correspondence between the Tanhuma bene- 
dictory formula and the second verse of the Targum is thus 
close, a difference is, nevertheless, discernible in the method 
which each employs. Thus m’apn o2>0n 1259: 459 bw vow qram 
and m7in7 nx 2 jnn in Tanhuma tally perfectly with Targum’s 
a7 Mow Paa and NMS ]> ams, respectively. But the latter are 
dependent upon the text-word pw’, whereas Tanhuma has no 
such textual ties. Furthermore, in contrast to the Targum, 
which derives ]> a’an7 from 777 and wony pyawo by Gemairia 
from}, Tanhuma furnishes a proof-text for yawn byeqwa ana 
mow. Similarly, whereas the Targum obtains the idea of two- 
fold Torah from the plural mypwio, which is suggestive of two, 
Tanhuma refers to the Written Law and Oral Law only in 
order to establish thereby a connecting link with the body of 
the Derashah, which, as we have seen, treats of the importance 
that attaches to the Oral Law. 

Moreover, the succession of parts in the Tanhuma bene- 
dictory formula differs noticeably from that which obtains in 
the second verse of the Targum. The latter opens with praise 
to God who gave the Torah, and concludes with the statement 
about God’s love for Israel, which is the reason for God’s choice 
of Israel. Tanhuma, on the other hand, begins with praise to 
God who chose Israel, which is immediately followed by the 
further qualification that God gave the Torah to Israel. This 
sequence of parts in Tanhuma, and especially, the inclusion 


6 Deut. 32.9 (‘In wy ‘7 pon >), which is the proof-text given, is illustra- 
tive of bxqw’s anaw. But for bxiw’s inaw alone, a proof-text is hardly needed, 
For Deut. 7.6b, 14.2b and Ps. 135.4 already make specific mention of the 
election of Israel. The reason, therefore, why Deut. 32.9 is selected as proof- 
text is because by means of this verse, as well as the second part of the verse 
immediately preceding which must be supplied, support is obtained for both 
beqwa anay and nix oyavy. For Deut. 32.8b (Ssaw 03 spony orny nbai ax’) 
was midrashically understood to contain a reference to the seventy nations. 
So Sifre Deut., 311, ed. Finkelstein, pp. 352-3: x>x osaxnd yt xd amar 
o> py n15132 ON NIT ID) PNAS ITY WS) OYAVI TDN VD) Ory3awI; Pseudo- 
Jon. (ed. Ginsburger) on Deut. 32.8: NnwDI Pyaw O1DD3 NIN DIN OP 
oxp> inmt bxiwst; and Bemidbar Rabba, 9.14, 27b: "13 spond oroy mia ax? 
Dyay moINT) OYyay mS ANAM apy’ mab wan b> on m0) Sew’. See Moore, 
op. cit., 1, pp. 226-7. 

64 See note 62 above. 
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therein of the reference to the election of Israel which lies out- 
side the scope of the targumic benedictory formula, can be ex- 
plained as follows. Minus the proof-text, which is inserted 
parenthetically, and the mention of Torah as two-fold, which 
merely leads up to the topic of the Derashah, the Tanhuma bene- 
dictory formula reads: anaw m’apn wabnn +2bp 4$0 bw wow Jnanm 
mnnm ns > WN... MOS OyawD berwa. If we place the words 
mana nso yn... mos oyswn dytwa anaw alongside of WK 
inn ny 12> ynn onyn San a ana in Berakot 11b, the conclusion 
is inescapable that the Tanhuma benedictory formula is pat- 
terned after the customary benediction preceding the public 
reading of the Torah in the synagogue. That the Tanhuma 
formula is not an isolated instance, but that, on the contrary, it 
was a favorite type, is illustrated by two other examples be- 
longing to this category, namely, (1) at the beginning of one of 
the recensions of Eldad ha-Dani:® mabn7 °2bn 450 dw iow mane 
main omd ynay nipixn bon Serv? anaw ara 
sn mow oyawo obsam myxn;7 and (2) at the beginning of 
Milhamot Melek ha-Mashiah:® anaw napa bw yw Jram 
Dew a 1b ana apy > ow onipIe ot yawn Seiwa 
‘TapswraD mAI1n ond yna1 omardy prxad ppm induod 
yas) amin bay yptx jyo> pon. Interesting in this connection is 
the fact that another recension of Eldad ha-Dani preserves the 
form,® bop Sxowa anav oddnn +35n qm webs bw anw mane 


5 In Berakot, Joc. cit., it constitutes one of the benedictions preceding 
the private study of Torah. Cf. its position in the Prayer Book at the begin. 
ning of the Morning Service. 

% In D. H. Miiller, Die Recensionen und Versionen des Eldad Had-Dani, 
Vienna 1892, p. 52 (Recension D) and p. 53 (Recension H); Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Midrash, U1, p. 102, and V, p. 17; and A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, Press- 
burg 1891, pp. 47, 55. 

Cf. Miiller, op. cit., p. 52 (Recension R): amav ma"pa bw yw mane 
mx) Ayn ond yn dxnwa; and p. 53 (Recension J): 7o bw ww nanw, 
om mx mnw> oryawo ryaid1 pond obsam Saw ya anaw ma’pn oabpm abn 
onwy) ynixp op, where aban is another version of the concept of the 
election of Israel, based on Lev. 20.26 (any yo oonx dS taN). 

% In Jellinek, op. cit., VI, p. 117. Cf. Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, 2nd 
ed., p. 736 bottom. 

In Miiller, op. cit., p. 52 (Recension B); Jellinek, op. cit., III, p. 6; 
A. Epstein, op. cit., p. 22. 
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O73 °omM Ow MX WdINA yw obiy "Mm NOs nan wd yn) nyvoini7,7° 
where monn $50 Sxaw’a anaw is based on the benediction pre- 
ceding the reading of the Torah, and obiy »m nox non 1b yn 
w>1na_~ywvi,7" on the benediction following the reading of the 
Torah. 


As a result of the foregoing remarks, we may reasonably 
conclude that the customary Berakah preceding a midrashic 
exposition was not bound by a rigid adherence to a fixed or 
stereotyped textual form. Two different formulations of the 
benediction are known to have been current. The category to 
which, among others, the targumic benedictory formula be- 
longs, represents the simpler type, which consists of an offering 
of praise to God who gave the Torah to Israel, with no reference 
to Israel as the chosen people. On the other hand, the category, 
of which Tanhuma Noah 3 is a specimen, reflects a more elabo- 
rate type, which, by virtue of its being an adaptation of the 
benediction preceding the reading of the Torah, consists of an 
offering of praise to God who chose Israel from among all the 
nations and gave them the Torah. 


7 Cf. the liturgical jn myinn yo wosam y355 uN av wads (xm) FINA 
y2Ina yous odiy »m nox nan 15. On the use of this benediction see A. Marx, 
Untersuchungen zum Siddur des Gaon R. Amram, Berlin 1908, Heb. pt., 
p. 15; Seder R. Amram, ed. Frumkin, II, p. 117; Ginzberg, Geonica, II, 
p. 300; and J. Mann, in HUCA, II (1925), p. 300. 

7 First mentioned in Masseket Soferim, XIII 6, ed. Higger, p. 244. 

7” Variations of this type, as well as other types of benedictory formulas, 
must have been current. An example of the former is found in Halakot 
Gedolot, ed. Hildesheimer, Berlin 1888, p. 15: bxqwa tnaw a‘apa bw yew Jran> 
Ivar mupdo baiw nx wtp 42 abynd wipniw ows) 09°72 1DY YI"P) MIDIN OyYavD 
nyayn by (the list of prohibited marriages follows). Traces of an entirely 
different type of benedictory formula are observed in Tanhuma, ed. Buber, 
V, p. 13 top: 7173 7D) yor nny Aya yn ‘3 708 720m) 12 bNDY ‘9 TDN 
oniwo3) o*’p’txa ana (cf. Debarim Rabba, ed. Liebermann, 
Jerusalem 1940, p. 41, and the editor’s notes thereto). 

[Benedictory formulas, in addition to those treated in this essay, are 
contained in the following homilies in Eisenstein’s Ozar Midrashim: pp. 21, 
32, 57, 192, 251, 371, 436. — Epirors. ] 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF MAHZOR YANNAI 
(A Supplement to Piyyute Yannaz) 


ISAIAH SONNE, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
I 
GLEANINGS 


NE of the outstanding American contributions to Mediaeval 
Jewish studies is undoubtedly the discovery and recon- 
struction of the Mahzor Yannai by Davidson.! The existence 
of such a Mahzor once established, and the contours of the single 
composition, the Keroba, outlined, the scholars endeavored to 
gather together that Mahzor’s disjecta membra. In less than two 
decades that aim was almost achieved by the publication of Zu- 
lay’s Piyyute Yannai,? in which fragments of Kerobot to 110 
Sedarim of the Triennial Cycle (not counting 28 to festivals and 
special Sabbaths) are brought to light. All that remains to be 
done in this direction is limited to the work of gleaning some still 
hidden portions of the Mahzor, supplementing Zulay’s compila- 
tion. Such a supplement is what we are now offering. 

The special interest of our Yannai fragment, however, con- 
sists in the fact that it leads us back to a publication antedating 
the time when the Mahzor Yannai was discovered. It should be 
remembered that the first treatment of the Mahzor, (incognito, 
to be sure), came from the Hebrew Union College. As far back 
as 1898, Caspar Levias, while teaching at the Hebrew Union 
College, received through the medium of one of the students, 


t Mahzor Yannai, A Liturgical Work of the VII. Century, edited from 
Genizah Fragments, with notes and introduction by Israel Davidson ... and 
additional notes by Louis Ginzberg, N. Y. 1919. 

2 Piyyute Yannai, Liturgical Poems of Yannat, collected from Geniza- 
Manuscripts and other sources, and published by Menahem Zulay., Schocken, 
Jewish Publishing Company, 1938. In the second vol. of Studies of the Research 
Institute for Hebrew Poetry, Schocken Verlag, 1936, pp. 213-391, Zulay pub- 
lished his ‘‘Yannai Studies’’ (Mehkere Yannai — MY) which can be considered 


as introductory to the PY. 
199 
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Mr. William Fineshreiber, some Hebrew manuscript fragments 
which Levias examined. Among them was a ‘‘Mahzor fragment, 
a much mutilated parchment leaf, in old square hand, contain- 
ing four entire piutim, and the last part of a fifth pzut.”’3 The leaf 
would have remained in oblivion, like the other fragments ex- 
amined by Levias, were it not for the fact that the text happened 
to be “‘partly vocalized with the recently discovered so-called 
Palestinian vocalization,’ which persuaded Levias that ‘‘a pub- 
lication of it will not fail to attract attention.’’ He was right. 
The fragment attracted the attention chiefly of those interested 
in the Palestinian vocalization, but little attention, if any, was 
given to the content. Only several years after Davidson’s dis- 
covery, one of P. Kahle’s collaborators, M. Kober, in preparing 
the edition of the liturgical texts with Palestinian vocalization, 
succeeded in identifying the Levias fragment as a leaf from Mah- 
zor Yannai.4 As such it was reedited by Kahle,’ and then incor- 
porated in Zulay’s compilation.® 

Two years ago I happened to examine some of the Genizah 
fragments in the Library of the Hebrew Union College,7 and 
suddenly my attention was attracted by a fragment consisting 
of a double leaf, the text of which is vocalized with the Palestin- 
ian vocalization. Upon more accurate examination, the fragment 
proved to be a portion of the Mahzor Yannai and, surprisingly 
enough, our fragment stops exactly at the point at which the 
Levias fragment starts. There can be no doubt that the two frag- 
ments are parts of the same MS.® It seems therefore as if the 


3 Levias, C., ‘‘The Palestinian Vocalization,”’ in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, vol. XV (1898-99), pp. 157 ff. The He- 
brew text in pp. 161-164. 

4 Kober, Max, “Zum Machsor Jannai,” in the Jahrbuch der juedisch- 
literarischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XX (1929), pp. 21 ff. See especially p. 26. 

‘Kahle, Paul, Masoreten des Westens, 1, 1927, pp. 24-27 (Hebrew sec- 
tion). See also p. 25 (German section). 

6 py, N. 21, 1. 10—N. 22, line 30; pp. 47-52. 

71 take this opportunity of thanking my friend Dr. Walter Rothman, 
librarian, for all the facilities so generously offered including the use of the 
valuable MSS of the Library. 

*A consideration of the paleographical peculiarities as indicated by 
Levias, especially the various substitutes for the divine names, leads to the 
same conclusion. 
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Hebrew Union College which furnished the first portion of the 
disjecta membra, was destined to furnish also one of the last por- 
tions. This is in accordance with the best Jewish tradition which 
teaches that whoever starts a good work should have the privi- 
lege of bringing it to completion (710115 om mx Synz). 

Moreover, our fragment offers the opportunity of partially 
repaying P. Kahle for the many services he rendered those of us 
whose chief interest lies in Yannai’s liturgical compositions. In 
reediting Levias’ text, Kahle complains as follows:9 ‘‘Obviously it 
is an awkward thing to depend on the copy of Levias as far as 
these Yannai-texts are concerned. I therefore tried to get hold 
of the original or a photograph of these texts . . .’’ Levias referred 
him to Mr. Fineshreiber whose answer reads as follows: ‘“The 
parchment in question was one of a large number of similar man- 
uscripts which I received from a Syrian lady who told me that 
her father had a large amount of parchment manuscript which 
he accumulated in Syria. I tried very hard to procure the whole 
collection, but for some reason he would not part with them. The 
young lady in question is married, and I have lost all track of 
her.’’ Kahle adds that he is publishing this information in the 
hope that it may contribute to a rediscovery of the lost text. We 
have reported here all the information concerning the origin of 
Levias’ fragment because, in all likelihood, it also applies to our 
fragment. Now, although we were not able to satisfy Kahle’s 
hope and to recover the lost leaf, nevertheless we are glad to offer 
him as compensation facsimiles of two leaves belonging to the 
same manuscript. 


II 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FRAGMENT 


Two leaves, viz., a double-leaf, vellum, 235mm x 215mm (entire 
page) — 178mm x 170mm (written space),?° 29 lines. The writ- 
ing of the external pages of both leaves (Ir and 2v) is clear and 


° Kahle, op. cit., 1, pp. 87-88. 

10 The almost square form of the written space makes it at once evident 
that our fragment does not belong to the same MS from which all the Yannai 
texts with Palestinian vocalization, reproduced by Kahle, emanate. There 
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legible; that of the internal pages (Iv and 2r) is greatly faded, and 
in certain places, the left bottom of leaf 2 for instance, almost 
illegible. Both leaves are damaged. Leaf 1 has holes on top 
(lines 1-4) and bottom (ll. 22—29, left corner); Il. 10-12 slightly 
damaged. Leaf 2, small holes on Il. 3-4, 6-9; larger hole on Il. 12— 
17. The two leaves are not continuous; between 1 and 2, there is 
a lacuna of two leaves. 

As to the peculiarities of the handwriting, I refer to Levias 
and the facsimiles. But I cannot omit pointing out the form of 
the Tetragrammaton which consists of two Yods, the second 
twisted in such a way that it assumes the form of a small final 
Mem. Misled by this, Levias transcribed it 0°, and rendered it 
erroneously omdx. 

As to content,” the entire fragment contains portions of four 
Kerobot, two portions on each leaf. Leaf 1: a) Keroba to Seder 29 
(Gen. 30:22 — Mann, p. 244 ff.). Beginning: s72"— Letter 3 of 
the alphabetical composition of section VI. End of the Keroba 
on Ir., line 18. In Zulay’s compilation, the Keroba to this Seder is 
represented only by a part of section V.% 

b) On line 19 follows the beginning of Keroba to Seder 30 
(Gen. 31:3-—— Mann, p. 255 ff.), which at the end of lv. stops in 
the middle of letter 5, section VI. A portion almost identical is 
to be found in the compilation of Zulay.%* However, section I, 
being badly mutilated, will be completed and corrected in our 
Appendix. 


are also differences in the number of the lines, and in the substitutes for the 
divine names. Nevertheless, since both MSS show great similarity as far as 
the general character of the handwriting is concerned, we may well assume 
that both originate in the same region and were written approximately at 
the same time. 

* Cp. Levias, l.c., p. 162, line 6, and Kahle, I. c., p. 24 (Hebr. sect.), end 
of section IV. The error was discovered and corrected by Zulay in his ‘“Yannai 
Studies” (MY), p. 329, N. 26. See also PY, p. 48, note 28. 

% In the indication of the Sedarim of the Triennial Cycle, I follow Mann, 
J., The Bible as Read ... 1, 1940. In the indication of sections and parts of 
each Keroba, I follow the division and arrangement (8 or 9 sections) adopted 
by Davidson and Zulay. 

IPYMN Hiss peat: 

™4 PY, N. 19, I-VI, pp. 41-44. 
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Leaf 2: c) Keroba to Seder 32 (Gen. 33:18 — Mann, 269 ff.). 
Beginning: Last line of section IV. End of the Keroba on 2v. line 
23. There is no Keroba portion to this Seder in Zulay’s compila- 
tion. The only line, the last one, which Zulay had was erron- 
eously inserted by him in another Keroba.*s 

d) On line 24 follows the beginning of Keroba to Seder 33 
(Gen. 35:9 — Mann, p. 282 ff.) and stops at the end of Section 
I. The other sections of this Keroba in Zulay’s compilation are 
taken from Levias’ text which, as we have seen, is the continua- 
tion of our fragment. Section I was supplemented by Zulay from 
such a mutilated Genizah leaf that it seems to us more conven- 
ient to reproduce the entire section I from our MS than to correct 
Zulay’s corrupt and defective text." 

Of the four portions mentioned above, we therefore eatetinns 
here three (a, c, d) which are missing in Zulay’s compilation. The 
remainder, portion (b), is used in the Appendix containing cor- 
rections and variants. 

In view of the fact that we give facsimiles of the fragment, 
we feel justified in omitting the reproduction of the Palestinian 
vocalization from our printed text. We simply transcribe the 
Palestinian system into our Tiberian system, except for two 
signs which at times may appear ambiguous. In addition, the 
facsimiles allow us to dispense with the usual list comparing the 
two systems with each other. We refrain from making any com- 
ment on the peculiarities of the fragment as far as vocalization 
is concerned, because we prefer to leave this matter to the 
specialists. 


Ill 


NEw TAsKs AND AIMS 


As pointed out above, the studies of the Mahzor Yannati, seen 
from the point of view of external structure and arrangement, 
can be considered as settled satisfactorily and conclusively by 


1s See PY, p. 47, end of N. 20; see also Zulay’s pettidies: (MY), p. 280, 
note 3. 
“1 PY, N. 21, p. 47 ff. 
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the works of Davidson and Zulay. But, from another angle, the 
Yannai studies appear to be in an initial stage. As a matter of 
fact, so far little has been done to penetrate to the central proc- 
esses of Yannai’s compositions and to establish their inner 
structure, which puts the scholars before a series of problems 
barely touched upon. Such problems are: Is there a well deter- 
mined connection between Yannai’s compositions and the Bible 
verse of the Seder (Kober)??? What use did Yannai make of 
the Midrashim, especially those of the Yelamedenu and of the 
Midrash Rabbah to the respective Sedarim (Mann) ?!* Do the 
Midrashim used in the compositions link the last five sections 
of the Keroba, serving as their principle of order? Finally the 
question: Does Yannai represent the end of the long Midrashic 
tradition. or does he initiate a new epoch in Hebrew literature??9 
It is apparent that systematic research into the sources used 
by Yannai and of their effect on the structure of his poems forms 
the indispensable preliminary for any attempt to solve any of 
these problems. True, the cryptical style which Yannai some- 
times uses compels most of the scholars to look for his sources, 
and Ginzberg’s notes to Davidson’s Mahzor Yannai are certainly 
very illuminating, Still, since their main concern was the explan- 
ation of obscure phrases, they left almost untouched such por- 
tions as read smoothly. 

I do not intend at present to deal with these problems, but 
I mention them because they guided me in the composition of 
the notes in which I endeavor, as far as possible, to unearth 
linkages and connections hidden beneath the surface. In so doing, 
I perform rearguard work as far as the gathering of the Kerobot 
is concerned. At the same time, I am trying to make a most 
modest contribution to the vanguard work of those studies which 
seek to disclose the inner structure of Yannai’s liturgic poetry. 


1 In his above mentioned (note 4) article. See especially pp. 26-27. 

8 The Bible as Read etc., Prolegomena, p. 19. 

Cp. Spieget, S., ‘Zum Machsor Yannai,”’ in Monatsschrift fuer Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judentwms, 1930, p. 94 ff. See especially p. 97. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF*HECTOR 
MENDES BRAVO 


CECIL ROTH, Oxford University, Oxford, England 


N DECEMBER 11th, 1617, the monotonous labours of the 
Licenciate Ruy Fernandes de Saldanha, Inquisitor at Lis- 
bon, were interrupted by an unusual occurence. In his audience 
chamber there appeared a young man, of about middle height, 
with big moustaches and a black beard. His name was Hector 
Mendes Bravo: and he had come, he said, all the way from 
Holland to confess his sins and to be readmitted into the bosom 
of the Holy Catholic Church. A full account of his previous 
life and misdoings followed. 

He had been born —so his tale ran — about twenty-six 
years before at Lagos, in the south of Portugal, of New Christian 
parentage. His father was a merchant named Miguel Nufies 
Bravo: his mother, a certain Mecia Lopes. At the age of about 
four years he had been brought from Lagos to Setubal, his 
father dying during this period. Subsequently, the family had 
removed to Lisbon. After a few years, Mecia Lopes had ob- 
tained royal license to go with her children to Italy.1 They 
settled in Florence, where Bravo’s younger sister, Margarida 
Nufies, had died after about six months: he was at this time 
approximately fifteen years old. 

Here, the family made the acquaintance of a certain Portu- 
guese New Christian, Bento de Medeiros (son of Manoel de 
Medeiros of Lisbon and Violante Enriques), and his wife, 
Leonora Texeira. These two, with the assistance of others who 
shared their convictions, persuaded the mother (hitherto a con- 
forming Christian) to dpostatize to the Law of Moses — to 


« This migration was perhaps in consequence (as Bravo himself admitted 
at a later stage) of the arrest of one of her friends by the Inquisition, which 


gave her considerable apprehensions for her own safety. 
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revert, that is, to the ancestral religion from which her fore- 
bears had been wrenched away over a century before. Accord- 
ingly, after about a year, in 1607 or 1608, Bravo and his mother 
went to Venice: at that, time a principal centre of the Marranos, 
who were there able to proclaim their Judaism with more security 
than in almést any other city of Italy.2_ Arrived here, they went 
to live in the Ghetto with the other Jews. With them, they had 
a letter of introduction ‘from Medeiros to his brother-in-law, 
Garcia Ribeira, who soon brought them into touch with local 
Jewish life. Through the latter’s intervention, certain Rabbis 
waited upon young Bravo and easily persuaded him (with the 
aid of a Bible in the Spanish tongue) to enter formally the fold 
of Judaism. Barely three weeks later, he was circumcised by a 
Portuguese surgeon named Bras Lindo* in the presence of the 
regular quorum of ten persons, including the Rabbis Moses 
Altaras, Babli and Garzon.s From that time onward, he lived 
as a professing Jew, under the name of David Levi Bravo; the 
second name indicating that, in spite of over a century of assim- 
ilation, the memory of the semi-priestly origin of the family 
was not yet entirely lost. 


2 For the history of the Marranos in Venice, see my study:.‘‘Les Marrane 
4 Venise” in the Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. \xxxix, pp. 201-223; and, for the 
general background, my History of the Jews in Venice (Philadelphia, 1930). 

2a Almost certainly identical with David Lindo, a physician, who died in 
Venice in November 1612 (Pacifici, Le tscrizioni dell’ antico cimitero ebraico a 
Venezia, 1936, I, 49 § 106. 

3 Moses Altaras was the author of a Spanish translation of the Shulhan 
haPanim of Joseph Caro, published at Venice in 1629 under the title Libro de 
Mantenemiento de la Alma. This was prepared, as he indicates in the preface, 
especially for the use of Marranos who could not read Hebrew (cf. M. B. 
Amzalak, A tradugGo espanhola do livro de Joseph Caro.... Lisbon 1927; 
Neppi-Ghirondi, Toledoth Gedole Israel, pp. 235-6). 

Benjamin Babli, of Pisa, who flourished at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was at one time a pupil of Leone da Modena at Venice (Blau, Leo 
Modena’s Briefe- und Schriftstiicke, § clxxxii). 

The third person mentioned in the text, Garzon, is perhaps to be identified 
with Isaac Gershon, of Safed, Rabbi, author and proof-reader at Venice at this 
period, who was employed to correct the Ladino edition of the work mentioned 
above, published in 1602 under the title Mesa de el Alma (cf. Amzalak, ubi 
supra: Neppi-Ghirondi, pp. 145-6; Blau, p. 91, n. 11). 
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After four or five years, in consequence of having wounded 
a certain patrician in a brawl, he had gone from Venice to seek 
employment in Amsterdam, then rapidly becoming the greatest 
Marrano centre in Europe. Here he was engaged as bookkeeper 
in the counting-house of a Portuguese merchant named Manuel 
Pimentel:4 and he continued to live as a conforming Jew for a 
further five years, both here and at Hamburg, to which city he 
paid a business visit of about two months. 

At length, however (so his tale went), a diligent study of 
the Bible had induced him to consider more carefully the com- 
parative merits of the Jewish and Christian religions, to the 
disadvantage of the former. The Rabbis at Amsterdam had been 
unable to resolve his doubts. He had thus become convinced 
at last of the error of his ways during the past ten years. Accord- 
ingly, he had returned to Portugal, penitent, to be received 
again into the bosom of the Holy Catholic Church: and he 
professed himself willing to submit to penance which might be 
imposed upon him to that end. 

It might be imagined with what joy the Inquisitor received 
the news of the return to the Christian fold of this lost soul: 
accompanied as it was by a treacherous denunciation of almost 
the whole of the Marrano colonies at Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and Venice, the three cities in which he had been resident. 
Natural prejudice against an informer tends to make one dis- 
believe the sincerity and disinterestedness of any such recon- 
version. In this particular instance, instinctive scepticism re- 
ceives ample documentary support. This case dragged on for 

-many months: and in its course there became unveiled a whole 
network of sordid intrigue and discreditable episode. The details 
can here be indicated only briefly. 

There was living at that time in Lisbon a certain convert 
from Judaism named Francisco de S. Antonio. Bravo, asked 
whether he knew him, retaliated upon this fresh apostate, who 
was infringing (as it were) upon his monopoly, by giving some 
unsavoury details as to his life in Holland, where he had known 


4 Manuel Pimentel, alias Isaac Abeniacar, was the wealthy familiar and 
gaming-companion of Henri IV. of France (Barrios, Casa de Jacob, p. 30: 
Henriques de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen, p. 2): 
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him under his original name of Abraham Ruben. He was born 
a Jew, a native of Fez, who for some time had been employed 
to teach in the elementary school of the Jewish community at 
Amsterdam. It was found out, however, that he had abused 
his position by corrupting the children entrusted to his care. 
Accordingly, he had fled to Antwerp, where he had been received 
into the Christian faith under his present devout name. This 
nevertheless had not prevented him from subsequently return- 
ing to Amsterdam, where he had ineffectually tried to make his 
peace with the community. In consequence of these disclosures, 
Francisco de S. Antonio was arrested.’ He in his turn retaliated 
upon his denouncer by throwing doubt, from his own personal 
knowledge, on the sincerity of Bravo’s own repentance. This 
the latter attempted to vindicate forthwith, in a most cowardly 
fashion, by giving evidence against a certain Alvaro (Francisco) 
Gomez, then in the prisons of the Inquisition on a charge of 
Judaising. He had known this unfortunate, he alleged, as a 
practising Jew at Venice, where he had been circumcised some 
eight years previously. Such a damning piece of information was 
quite sufficient to cost the victim his life, as in the present case 
it probably did. 

Thus, by the sacrifice of another, Bravo apparently vindi- 
cated his sinceritv: and the trial seemed to be drawing to its 
conclusion. The formal abjuration was signed: and he was to 
have been “reconciled” at a forthcoming auto-da-fé. But, 
almost at the last moment, fresh information was given against 
him by a certain Jodo Christovao, who had known him in Amster- 
dam. From this it appeared that the penitent’s departure from 
Holland was not unconnected with the scandal aroused by the 
discovery of the fact that he had been living in an immoral 
connection with an Englishwoman: a striking parallel to what 
had happened some years previous, when (as has, been men- 
tioned) he had left Venice precipitately in consequence of a 
brawl. There seemed every reason to believe that Bravo had 
returned to Lisbon, not so much through his providential re- 


5 See the independent record of his trial in the Inquisitional Archives in 
the Torre do Tombo (I omitted to note the exact reference). 
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conviction in the truth of the Christian religion, as because his 
former place of residence had become impossible for him. In 
consequence of this disclosure, the execution of the sentence 
was delayed: and it was not until the following year that Bravo 
appeared in his sambenito at a public auto, to be formally 
reconciled into the bosom of the Catholic Church.® 

As for the second villain of the piece, Francisco de S. Antonio, 
alias Abraham Ruben, an adventurous career was still before 
him. For the moment he escaped from his troubles and was set 
at liberty. When, not long afterwards, the unfortunate Isaac 
Almosnino (a physician from Fez, who had been arrested at 
Goa in India on suspicion of actually being the Marrano Manuel 
Lopes, who had fled from Oporto to Cochin) was tried by the 
Inquisition at Lisbon, his fellow-townsman was called in to 
interpret certain Hebrew letters which had been found in the 
prisoner’s possession.? Subsequently, he made his way to Spain, 
settling first at Madrid, and then in Toledo. However, he seems 
to have been constitutionally incapable of keeping out of trouble. 
In 1624, he was arrested by the Inquisition in the last-named 
place, and, after a lengthy imprisonment, he was condemned.*® 
Thus, the adventurous career of the disreputable teacher in the 
elementary school of the community of Amsterdam came to its 
end. 

We have strayed, however, from the case of Hector Mendes 
Bravo, the principal object of this study. The story of the latter, 


6 For the details, see the full case (Torre do Tombo, Ing: de Lisba, proc: 
12493). The documents here published in appendix comprise only the earlier 
and historically more important part of the dossier. 

7 See the full and very interesting case of Isaac Almosnino in the Lisbon 
Archives (Torre do Tombo, Ing: de Lisbda, proc: 5393). In this, there are 
remarkable sidelights upon the conduct of the Jews of Morocco after the 
Battle of the Three Kings: on the history of the family, from its departure from 
Toledo in 1492: and above all of the travels which brought this Moroccan 
physician from Fez to India. 

® Cf. Vignau, Catalogo de la Inquisicién de Toledo, p. 228. In view of the 
fact that among the papers connected with the trial a printed Hebrew al- 
phabet is included, it seems possible that among the offences imputed to the 
accused was that of instructing the Marranos in their forgotten ancestral 
language. 
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though interesting, is of no peculiarly great importance in itself. 
The phenomenon of a renegade Marrano who returned to the 
religion into which he had been born, whether from conviction or 
of interest, is not unparalleled. Nevertheless, Bravo’s account 
of his experiences is of unusual importance. Its historical value 
is unique. For the traitor was not content merely with giving 
an account of his own life and of his odyssey from Catholicism 
through Judaism back to Catholicism again. He endeavoured 
to curry favour with the inquisitional authorities at Lisbon by 
denouncing, as far as his memory served, all those of his Mar- 
rano compatriots now reverted to Judaism, with whom he had 
mixed during his brief period of conformity. Thus he mentions 
by name a couple of dozen individuals at Venice, about thirty 
at Hamburg, and well over one hundred at Amsterdam: all 
Christians by birth who had returned to the religion of their 
fathers and were now regularly frequenting the synagogue. In 
many cases, he gave information in addition about their places 
of origin, the names by which they were known in Jewish life, 
the pseudonyms which they adopted for commercial purposes 
in order to foil the Inquisition, and their correspondents in the 
Peninsula. Such lists are of immense value for the student of 
history: and, in the case of Amsterdam, one of such magnitude 
is virtually unique. On the basis of this document, it is possible 
to reconstruct the whole composition of these three great com- 
munities of the Marrano Diaspora at this early date in its history: 
a task which the present writer has already taken in hand.° 


9 Cf. my studies: ‘“‘Les Marranes a Venise’”’ in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
ubt supra, especially pp. 214-4: ‘‘Neue Kunde von der Marranen-Gemeinde 
in Hamburg” in Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 1930, 
pp. 228-236: and ‘‘Het Vreemde Geval van Hector Mendes Bravo” in Nieuw 
Tsraélitisch Weekblad, August, 1931. The Amsterdam list is too lengthy to be 
examined in detail at present. There are however many important identifica- 
tions which can be made. Thus, for example, Simao Lopes Rosa, the first 
person mentioned, is none other than Abraham Farrar, poet and physician, 
one of the most illustrious figures in the early history of the community. 

The late Mr. Lucien Wolf wrote to me in connection with this list, a copy 
of which I had sent him: 


“Of some of these persons I have very full stories from the Inquisition 
Processes. I think Antonio Martins de Veigas should be Vieira: I have 
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_ Much else of interest occurs in this confession. There is a 
noteworthy account of Jewish rites and ceremonies as they were 
observed, especially at Venice, at this period. Though in one or 
two details Bravo displays astonishing ignorance, his testimony 
is sometimes of considerable value — as, for example, when he 
indicated the general use of Spanish prayer-books in the syna- 
gogue, or speaks of the custom of the women to imitate the 
three-day fast of Queen Esther, or informs us that no person 
was allowed to wear the usual Tallith or phylacteries in synagogue 
until he had been circumcised. Similarly, he denied strenuously 
that the Marranos of Amsterdam carried on any propaganda 
amongst their brethren in the Peninsula, whether through the 
medium of books or by personal intercourse. 

Of equal interest is his account of his reconversion to Cathol- 
icism. This came about, he said, by reason of his reconsidera- 
tion of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. This was, as it happens, 
one of the major preoccupations of the Marrano community at 
Amsterdam, where several works were compiled with the object 
of combatting the christological interpretation attached to it by 
the Church. Bravo's account of his mental searchings represents 
to some extent the trend of the local intellectual currents in this 
matter, with the arguments on both sides. The Jewish point 
of view is put forward very fairly: that the sufferings spoken of 
by Isaiah refer to the whole people of Israel and the tribulations 
through which it was even then passing. Very interesting is the 


an account of his escape from Brazil in 1613. Duarte Fernandes Veiga, 
son of Luis Fernandes, is an interesting person. His father was the Luis 
Fernandes of the Antwerp secret synagogue, who was in correspondence 
with Rodrigo Lopes in 1593. A brother of Duarte, Manuel Rodrigues 
Veiga, is believed to have been identical with Jacob Tirado....I find 
also that he was in correspondence with Fernando del Mercado in London 
in 1610. Another interesting story I have relates to Manuel Esteves and 
Manuel Cardoso Millao. After escaping from Lisbon to Brazil they had 
to fly from there to Amsterdam. They are said to have made the voyage 
concealed in a cask. The whole of the Millao family were prpsecuted by 
the Inquisition in 1609, and Manuel's uncle, Henrique Dias Millao, was 
burnt at the Auto of April 5th 1609. In 1614 Manuel Esteves, who was 
then forty years old, was described in a denunciation as ‘Jew and Sacris- 
tan of the Synagogue at Amsterdam.’ ”’ 
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sidelight we receive upon Isaac Uziel, of Fez, Haham of the com- 
munity (who, we are told, had been in Spain). Interrogated by 
Bravo as to his difficulties, he told him frankly not to be a 
Karaite — not to doubt so much, and to believe as others be- 
lieved: the very words which perhaps confronted a Uriel da 
Costa or a Benedict Spinoza in after years. Ultimately, Bravo 
got into touch with a certain Franciscan friar, Pero da Annun- 
ciacdo, who was in the neighborhood of Amsterdam in the dis- 
guise of a soldier (an interesting sidelight on Dutch intolerance 
in that persecutory age). In the quiet and secrecy of a garden, 
the latter expounded to him the true Christian doctrine in the 
matters which were troubling his mind: and through his means 
he ultimately returned, penitent, to Portugal. 

Quite apart from all this, the confession of Hector Mendes 
Bravo is worthy of our consideration as a human document. 
We receive a considerable insight into the mental workings of an 
uneducated Marrano of the seventeenth century — how he 
might be induced to embrace Judaism, and the nature cf the 
hold which his new religion had upon him. The story itself, 
despite its sordid detail, is of an interest more than the average. 
The account provides us with an almost complete picture of the 
Marrano world, as well as of the Marrano mentality, at the 
opening of the seventeenth century. It is published here in the 
confidence that, for some time to come, it can serve as a rich 
mine of information for this period of Jewish history. 
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CONFESSION OF HECTOR MENDEZ BRAVO 


YEAR 1617. INQUISITION OF LISBON 


Trial No 12493 


(Arquivo Nacional de Torre do Tombo Lisbon) 
(Translated from the Portuguese) 


Confession of Hector Mendez Bravo, a native of Lagos in the 
Kingdom of Algarve, 


On December 11th, 1617, at Lisbon, in the chancery (“‘casa do 
despacho”’) of the Holy Inquisition, at the morning sitting of the 
Inquisitor, Licenciate Ruy Fernandes de Saldanha, 

There appeared before him a young man who said that his 
name was Hector Mendez Bravo, New Christian, that he was 
twenty-six years old, unmarried and a merchant’s bookkeeper. 
He was a native of Lagos in the Kingdom of Algarve, son of the 
merchant Miguel Nunéz Bravo, New Christian, who had died 
about twenty years ago, and of Mecia Lopez, New Christian, who 
now lives in Venice. He stated that he had come here from Hol- 
land, in Flanders, only to accuse himself of his sins, and to ask 
forgiveness and mercy for them and that he regretted very much 
having committed them. He said this with signs of repentance. 
An oath of the Holy Evangels was imposed on him that he should 
tell the whole truth and keep all things secret. He placed his 
hand on the Evangels and pledged himself, under this bond, to 
do so. 

He declared that at the age of about four years, he came with 
his parents from Lagos to Setubal, where they resided for five 
or six years. Hence they removed to Lisbon where his father fell 
ill and died. His mother (henceforth widow) lived here for a few 
years, at the Crucifix, behind the Old Moat, and then, with 
royal license, left for Italy with the witness and his younger 
sister, Margarida Nunéz. They settled in Florence where his 
sister died, six months after their arrival. 

A Portuguese merchant, Bento de Medeiros, New Christian, 
married to Leonor Teixera, also a Portuguese New Christian, 
lived in the same house where his mother was staying. He seems 
to have been well acquainted with her, because they entertained 
and had social intercourse with each other there. This man told 
his mother many times that she ought to go to Venice where she 
could live better and more freely. As these discourses never took 
place before the witness, it was his mother who informed him that 
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Bento do Medeiros and others, whom he will mention later, have 
advised her to go to Venice where she would live more freely. 
Though the witness, during all this time, or while in Portugal, 
never saw his mother objecting to our Holy Creed, yet he under- 
stands that persuaded by Bento de Medeiros, she embraced the 
Creed of the Law of Moses, some days after their arrival in 
Florence; he does not remember how long after this was. About 
a year after their arrival in Florence, in 1607 or 1608, his mother 
went to Venice in order to achieve her aim. In Venice, the witness, 
his mother and an Italian servant, called Pero Logem, son of a 
Portuguese man and an Italian woman, went to stay in the 
ghetto, i.e. the Juderia where the Jews live. Here Pedro deliv- 
ered a letter from Bento de Medeiros to Garcia Ribeiro, son of 
Gabriel Ribeiro, a merchant in Venice, and through this letter 
the witness and his mother were admitted in the ghetto. After 
seven or eight days, some Rabbis sent by Garcia Ribeiro dis- 
cussed with him, the penitent, the subject of the Law of Moses, 
urging him to embrace it and to abandon the Law of Christ. 
When he remonstrated that he was a Christian, bred and edu- 
cated in the Law of Christ, and that he possessed no instruction 
or knowledge to reply to their arguments, he was told that being 
uneducated he must read the Scripture and thus learn how great 
his errors were. They then gave him a Bible in Spanish, which he 
read for some days. Ruminating in his mind what he had read in 
the Scripture, and because so many Portuguese there accepted 
the law of Moses, it appeared to him that this Law must be good 
and true, and that he was bound to embrace it, as salvation was 
in it, and to abandon the Creed of Christ. Having taken this 
decision he informed Garcia Ribeiro (who most of all had pressed 
him to embrace the Law of Moses) his mother, and other people 
in the Ghetto. Twenty days after his arrival in the Ghetto, he 
was circumcised by a Portuguese surgeon named Bras Lindo of 
Aveiro, and the name David Levi Bravo was imposed on him in 
the presence of Moyses Altaras, Rabbi Babli, Garcon and 
seven other men whom he does not remember. He was circum- 
cised with a knife, the foreskin of his member cut off, while some 
words were pronounced which he could not understand because 
they were in Hebrew. From hence onward he attended the Syna- 
gogue to take a seat on a bench, the men wrapped in white 
mantles, with some leather strips on their heads, and other 
strips on their arms inscribed with letters in Hebrew characters, 
what they call tafellim.: Many have also a prayer book which 
contains the sacrifice of Abraham, the Psalms, the Samé?ha- 


* Hebrew Tephillin (phylacteries) 
2? Hebrew Shema (Deuteronomy VI.4-9), 
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midad? written in Spanish. From this book they recite their 
prayers three times every day. The penitent observed the Sab- 
bath, abstaining himself from all work together with all the 
people assembled in the Ghetto, about 1500 souls, mostly Portu- 
guese and some Castillians. In the course of time he observed 
the fasts, according to the phases of the moon, as Kippur in 
September, when he fasted one day only starting late on the 
foregoing day until the first stars of the following day have 
appeared; standing barefoot in his best clothes and tasting 
nothing but staying with all of them at the Synagogue. Then at 
night, meat or fish were consumed or whatever else anybody 
desired. The penitent fasted also the fast of Queen Esther, falling 
in February or March according to the conjunction of the moon; 
the men fasting one day only as Mordecai did, the women three 
if they wanted, not eating except at night. The day following 
the three of the fast a banquet in memory of Queen Esther’s 
feast was held. 

He also kept the fast of Thesabao* when Jerusalem was 
destroyed by Titus and Vespasian; he thinks it falls in June or 
July. No food was consumed until night and on the following 
day Lamentations like those of Jeremiah were recited and signs 
of mourning shown. This fast over, another one in remembrance 
of another destruction of Jerusalem was held in the same manner 
as stated above. And another fast called the Small, seven days 
days before Kippur, and it is also called the Small Kippur.’ 

The witness kept these fasts during all the time of his being 
a Jew, together with all the people in the said Synagogue and his 
mother. He has observed also the four Passovers which the Jews 
are wont to celebrate in obedience to and in conformity with the 
ceremonies of the Law of Moses. These are: Passover, called the 
Passover of Flowers® falling in March and lasting seven days, 
when unleavened bread is consumed and a feast made but no 
other ceremonies performed: the Passover of Huts, falling, he 
thinks, in October, when a hut of boughs and leaves is built with 
a table underneath and fowls and animals slaughtered by them 
consumed; this feast is also celebrated during seven days. Then 


3 ? Hebrew Amida (=‘‘standing prayer,’’ recited thrice daily.) 

4 Tisha beAb (9th of Ab). He obviously confuses it with the less exacting 
celebration of the Seventeenth of Tammuz, three weeks earlier. 

s Presumably the “fast of Gedaliah” (Jeremiah cap: XLI) celebrated on 
the day after the New Year. 

6 Bravo’s recollection is particularly faulty at this point: the name was 
applied sometimes to Pentecost. (Pascua was applied by Spanish Jews to all 
the major festivals.) 
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Sena Rabao,’ the feast of the gift of the Law, following the 
Passover of Huts. Then is the day when a parchment roll written 
in Hebrew, called the Law, is produced and carried in festivity 
round the Synagogue by all the men in [new] clothes.* The fourth 
feast, also called Passover falls in February, when during seven 
days, candles are lit in memory of the building of the Temple, 
when but the oil for the sacrifice was found in a well.? On all 
these feasts he did not touch money nor could he go in a boat or 
do anything. 

When a person died, the witness was present and saw that 
the corpse was washed, wrapped in a new sheet and buried in 
virgin soil if there was any, otherwise it was put in a coffin: 
however, nobody was buried on Sabbath or on any of the feasts 
described above. The witness has performed all these ceremonies 
during all the time of his living in the Ghetto of Venice, about 
four or five years, and many others which at present he does not 
remember, in company with all the people living there. He ob- 
served the Law of Moses as well as all the other persons in the 
ghetto who kept the Law, assembling every day in the Syna- 
gogue. 

The Portuguese living there and attending the Synagogue and 
whom the witness knows had been baptised Christians are as 
follows: 


His mother, Mecia Lopez. 

Andre Falleiro, New Christian who lived here as a merchant at Valverde, and 
his wife Beatriz Gomez. 

Manoel de Medeiros, New Christian from here who lived as a merchant, the 
witness thinks, at Valverde, and his wife Violante Enriquez. 

Their son, the above-mentioned Bento de Medeiros, and his wife Leonor 
Teixeira. 

Their other son, called Joseph, unmarried. All these were born in Portugal. 

The abovementioned Garcia Ribeiro, and his wife Branca de Medeiros, 
daughter of Manoel de Medeiros. 

Antonio Fernandez Caminha, nicknamed Father Lord, who had a cloth-shop 
here; widower; the witness does not know who his wife was. 


Anrique Fernandez and Isaac Marcos, sons of Antonio Fernandez, and the 
wife of Anrique Fernandez whose name he does not know, but she is a 
daughter of Martin Mendez, who was a merchant here in Rua Nova. 


Further, the wife of Isaac Marcos whose name he does not know. 


1 Hosanna Rabba, the seventh day of Tabernacles: But Bravo’s account 
is ridiculously confused. 

i.e. Simchath Torah, the Rejoicing of the Law. 

9 A very inaccurate description of the minor feast of Hanukah, in mid- 
winter, which commemorates the victory of the Maccabees. 
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Paschoval de Taverga, who was broker and merchant here, and his wife whose 
name he does not know, but she is a niece of Diogo D’Andrade whom he 
brought from Bordeaux; his sons and daughter by his first wife were 
brought from here. 

Manoel Vas Pimentel, he does not know where he comes from, a merchant. 
and a relative of Andre Falleiro, and his wife whose name he does not know, 

A son of Baltazar Enriquez Covilhao who went from here to Antwerp: he 
thinks that they are from Covilhao. He does not know his wife’s name, 
but she is daughter of the said Manoel Vas Pimentel. 

The abovementioned Bras Lindo. 

Rafael Penso and Joseph Penso, called the Castillian Youths (?), he does not 
know where they come from. 

Belchior Gomez, native of Braganga, and his wife whose name he does not 
know. 


These are the Portuguese living in the Ghetto of Venice, whose 
names he remembers, There are many others too whom he does 
not know because they have changed their names, and therefore 
he does not mention them. 

After four or five years in which the witness was living in the 
Ghetto he went to Holland in an English ship, in consequence 
of having wounded a Venetian gentleman. He disembarked at 
Amsterdam where he was received by some Portuguese living 
there. He has found here employment in the house of Manoel 
Pimentel, a Portuguese merchant, whom he has served as a 
cahsier and bookkeeper. He resided here for five years attending 
at the Synagogues of the town which are two in number, and a 
special house in which all those assembled who did not attend in 
time. He has performed here the ceremonies in the same way 
which he confessed, having done in Venice, like all the persons 
of Portuguese nationality who live there. He has known the 
following persons there: 


Simao Lopez Rosa, surgeon, who lived here in Lisbon, and his wife, whose 
name he does not know. 

Bento de Osorio, who lived here, a merchant, and his wife sons and daughters 
whose names he does not know. 

Jaspar Roiz from here, relative of a goldsmith here, who is called Altaras, and 
his wife Catharina Rodriquez, 

Francisco Sanches, native’of Moura and his wife, whose name he does not know. 

His brother in law Joao Nunez and his wife whose name he does not know. 

Mattias Roiz, a merchant, native of Seville and his wife, also of Seville. 

Francisco Vaz de Leon, Castillian, of Ronda or of Antequera. 

Gabriel Roiz de Spinoza, also Castillian. 

Francisco Roiz de Spinoza his cousin. 

Diogo Mendez of Malaga. 

Joan de Haro of Biscay and his brother Hieronimo de Haro, jeweller. 
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Bento Roiz, a tailor: his wife Mor Luiz and a daughter whose name he does 
not know. (The husband of this daughter, a tailor, has been seized by the 
Inquisition. It is said that he was of Thomar and the witness believes that 
his name was Diogo da Costa.) Two brothers of the tailor. 

Bastiao Roiz de Leon of Villa Nova de Portinado and his wife, sister of Diogo 
Lourengo de Paz who lives in Seville. 

Felipe Dorta Enriquez, nephew of Diogo Lourengo, married to a sister of 
Miguel de Paz of Galicia. 

Three unmarried brothers of Miguel de Paz, whose names he does not know. 

Fernandez Alvares de Mello from here, and his wife, whose name he does not 
know. 

Diogo Nufiez Belmonte, a Portuguese, of Belmonte da Guarda, and his wife 
Branca Vas, sister of Diogo Dias Querido. 

Antonio Gomez de Alcobaga, brother-in-law of the aforementioned Diogo 
Nufiez. 

Alfonso Lopes e Silda, and his wife, Beatris de Solis. 

Anna de Solis, wife of the late Diogo Lopes Pilatos from here, and her daughter 
Angela Solis, married to a son of Manoel do Palacios who also lives here. 

Lopo da Fonsequa of Visieu. 

Another Lopo da Fonsequa of Lisbon, brother of a surgeon in Antwerp, 
whose name he does not know. 

Francisco de Paz of Pinhel. 

His son-in-law Joam Cardoso, who now calls himself Miguel Cardoso to con- 
ceal his identity, and their wives. 

Manoel Lopes Nufies of Porto. 

Manoel Lopes de Leon and his brothers, of Porto. 


As the time was late, the session was adjourned. The witness 
stated that he was living here at Sao Cristovao in the house of 
the widow Branca da Costa. 

He signed here with the Inquisitor. 

Francisco de Burgos, clerk 

Hector Mendez Bravo 

Ruy Fernandes de Saldanha. 


* * * 


On December 14th, 1617, at Lisbon in the chancery of the Holy 
Inquisition at the morning sitting of the Inquisitor, Licentiate 
Ruy Fernandez de Saldanha, Hector Mendez Bravo, New 
Christian, already in the records, was sent for. When he has 
appeared, an oath on the Holy Evangels was imposed on him 
that he should tell the truth in all things. He placed his hand on 
the Evangels, pledging himself under this bond to tell the truth 
and to keep the secret. 

He said, continuing his confession, that he further remem- 
bered that beside the persons whom he had mentioned, many 
others live in Amsterdam. They are as follows (only the heads of 
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the houses were mentioned by him, and all these persons, their 
wives and children observe the Law of Moses, live in conformity 
with it and perform its ceremonies) : 


Francisco Roiz de Olivenca, of Olivenga, his wife and children; he does not 
know their names, but the wife is a sister of Diogo Nufiez Belmonte. 


Belchior Lopez of Guarda or of Trancoso and his wife, of Villa Real. 

Hieronimo Ruiz de Sousa of Porto, and his wife, whose name he does not know, 
but her father lives in Aveiro. 

Paschoval Lopez, Castillian, he does not know where he comes from, and his 
wife and children. 

Symao Gomez Dias of Guarda, married to a woman who is not living with 
him and resides in St. Jean de Luz. 

Joseph Pinto of Santa Combadan, brother-in-law of Symao Gomez. 

Antonio Martin Viegas, brother of Marcos Dias the apothecary who lives 
here in Poco de Chiao, and is associated with Diogo Fernandez Rocha 
the silk merchant. 


Antonio Roiz Frazao, of Porto or Viseu, brother-in-law of Francisco Caceres 
who lives in Porto. 


Mathias Roiz the Younger, married to a daughter of Garcia Pimentel. 

A son of Mathias Rodriquez the Elder, he thinks of Seville. 

Jorge Pereira, a Castillian, he thinks of Madrid, married to a daughter of 
Duarte Pereira. 

His uncle Duarte Pereira and his wife whose name he does not know. 

Francisco Vas Pereira brother of Duarte, and his wife and eight sons. 

Hieronimo Roiz Mendez, Castillian, he thinks of Sado Lucar and his wife. 

His brother Duarte Roiz Mendez. 

Francisco Goncalves Valverde, Castillian and Joam Goncalves Valverde his 
son, and their wives; he was in business here with Ruy Lopez de Murga 
and later on with Ruy Lopez Manhos. 

Diogo Lopez, called ‘O Sardo’, of Lisbon. 

Diogo Manoel, first cousin of Manoel Nunez de Mattos who lives in Amster- 
dam, also a Jew. 

Manoel Carvalho, of Porto. He has lived many years in Brasil, he is of an 
advanced age and unmarried. 

Francisco Lopez Rosa, son of the abovementioned Symao Lopes Rosa. 

Estevao Cardoso, of Porto, a broker. He has a brother in Antwerp, called 
Diogo D’Aguilar, also a broker. 

Lopo Ramires from here, son of the Doctor Hieronimus Nufiez, and his wife, 
daughter of Joam Ramires of Thomar. 

Ruy Gomez of Lisbon, married to a daughter of the above Fernas Alvares de 
Mello. 

Joam Cardoso of Porto, unmarried, son of the abovementioned Estevao 
Cardoso. 

Francisco de Burgos, Castillian, married, and his wife and children. 
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Luiz Nunez Machabeo: he does not know his origin but he is related to Man- 
oel Drago here. 

Antonio Dias Toscano, of Mertola in Alentejo, with his wife and sister. 

Manoel Martins, Old Christian, who has been in the service of the present 
bishop of Algarve the Inquisitor General or of his predecessor, with his wife 
and children. 

Hieronimo de Andrade, of Ilha Teceira (Madeira), married to a daughter of the 
abovementioned Francisco Sanches. 

Francisco Gomez Henriquez, of Aveiro and his wife. 

Diego de Silva of Lisbon or of Fronteira; he thinks that he once kept a shop 
here, and his wife. 

Manoel Roiz Spinosa, a Castillian (he does not know where he comes from) 
and his wife. 

Paschoval Roiz, a silk-weaver who has been seized by this Inquisitor and his 
wife Leonor Cardoso and a son Nicolas. 

The lame Manoel Esteves of Viano da Caminha where his two brothers are 
living, and also his wife. 

Baltazar Pinel, of Lisbon, married to a daughter of Ruy Gomez da Costa. 

Diogo Gomez da Costa her brother who has been seized by this Holy Office, 
and his wife who is daughter of Mathias Roxo the Elder. 

Francisco Lopez d’ Azevedo of Lisbon, newphew of the above mentioned Symao 
Lopez Rosa. 

Hieronimo Enriquez, he does not know whether he is from here or from 
Alfaiates; he has been living a long time in Brasil. 

Duarte Esteves de Pina from here, married to a daughter of the above-men- 
tioned Beatris de Salis. 

Manoel Roiz de Olivenga, of Villa de Olivenca, and his wife. 

Antonis Nufiez Torres, of Villa Real, brother of Gaspar Nufiez of Madrid, 
and his wife. 

Sebastiao Nufiez, brother-in-law of the abovementioned widower. 

Michael de Luna, son of the physician Montalto,% married to a daughter of 
Jeronimo Nuifies, the Physician, of this city. 

Manoel Cardoso, Old Christian, who has been seized by this Holy Office, 
a native of the Islands, and his wife, New Christian, of the Islands. 

Lopo Gomez, has been seized by this Holy Office, son of a doctor in Cascaes 
who is called ‘‘O Caldeirao.”’ 

Antonio Mendez de Santa Comba, married to a sister of Francisco de Car- 
ceres of Porto. 

Symao Roiz da Costa, married to a daughter of Alexandre Antonio, who has 
been confectioner in Porto, 

Custodio de Paz of Alcobaga, his sister, wife and children. 

Anrique Nujfiez who has here a brother, a doctor, and another one a gold- 
smith, the doctor’s twin. 


% Roth, Marranos. Philadelphia, 1932. Pp. 297, 311-2, etc. 
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Diogo Lourengo Peixoto of Lamego, married to a daughter of Diogo Lourengo 
of Antwerp. 


Francisco Mendez do Porto, the Poet, of Porto, unmarried. 
Bento Sanches, apothecary, of Alcobaga, and his wife. 
Duarte Fernandez of Porto, father of Gaspar Lopez Enriques, who lives here. 


Manoel Sanches who, while he was here, was cashier of Anriques Dias Millao, 
married to a niece of the abovementioned Duarte Fernandez. 


Joam Ribeiro, lives on Indian Capital; he does not know where he comes 
from, but he is Portuguese, and also his wife, sister of the abovementioned 
Manoel Carvalho. 


Francisco Mendez Trancoso of Porto or Visieu, and his wife. 

Manoel Mendez Cardoso, who was contractor for playing cards here. 

Solim4o and his wife Catharina de Luna. 

Alfonso Roiz Cardoso who kept a cloth-shop here, widower. 

Manoel Mendez Crasto of Castro Daire, and his wife, daughter of the afore- 
mentioned Garcia Pimentel. 

Antonio Lopez Pereira, brother-in-law of Manoel Mendes. 

Francisco Nunez Homem married to a sister of Antonio Lopes Pereira. 

Duarte Saraiva, he thinks of Lisbon and his wife, cousin of Duarte Dias 
Enriques. 

Antonio Martins Viegas, already mentioned. 

Vasco Gomez of Alcobaca, unmarried, and his mother Hieronima Gomez. 

Diogo Gomez Duarte from here, married; he thinks that his father was burned 
by the Inquisition. 

His brother, who has been studying printing here; he is an Epicurean or 
Atheist, not believing in any religion. 

Duarte Fernandez Veiga of Antwerp, son of Luiz Fernandes, and his wife. 

Manoel Fernandes, brother of the abovementioned Manoel Carvalho, who 
came from Brasil not long ago, and his wife. 

Antonia Roiz, a mulatto woman from here, mother of Luiz Nunez, the gold- 
smith, and of Pero Ramirez. 

Manoel Homem Vieira, son of Ruy Lopes Homem, unmarried. 

Diogo Martins Bomdia, brother of the Carmelite friar, Martinho Bandra. 

Duarte de Palacios from here, son of Manoel de Palacios, and his wife Angela 
de Solis, daughter of Anna de Solis. 

Antonio Batelho from here, son of Manoel Batelho, who has been seized by 
this Holy Office, and his wife. 

Paulo de Pina, whom he believes to be of Lisbon; he has lived for many 
years in Brasil, and also his wife. 

Manoel de Crasto son of Antam de Crasto, who has been seized by this Holy 
Office and his wife. 

Diogo Dorta from here: has been seized by this Holy Office. 


x0 Roth, Marranos, pp. 312, 312. 
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Francisco Dorta his brother, and their wives. 

Francisco Coutinho, he does not know his origin, and his wife. 

Henrique Nunez, confectioner, of Lisbon and his wife and children. 

His son-in-law Miguel Roiz. 

Francisco Gomez from here, son of Antam Gomez, who lives in Palourinho 
Velho. 

Miguel Lopez Homen, son, or rather, brother, of Ruy Lopez Homem a mer- 
chant from here, and his wife. 

Symio do Leam, of Porto, and his wife, daughter of Joaom de Fonsequa of 
Coimbra. 

Francisco de Oliveira of Aveiro and his wife and children. 

Symao de Oliveira, of Aguiar, who has been clerk of civil causes here, 
unmarried. 

Manoel de Campos, of Evora, brother-in-law of Manoel Matheus, a merchant 
here, and his wife, sister of Manoel Matheus’ wife. 

Manoel Cardoso Mil&o son of Anrique Dias Milldo; his brother has been 
seized by this Holy Office. 

Jorge Nufies Enriques, who also has been’ imprisoned by this Holy Office 
for many years. 

Bento Enriques of Lisbon, married to a daughter of Jorge Nufiez, also the wife 
of Jorge Nufiez. 
Diogo Dias Ilhéa, of Lisbon, cousin of Diogo Lopes Ilhéa, and his wife, who 
has been imprisoned by this Holy Office; he does not know her name. 

alvador Saraiva of the Kingdom of Galicia, and his wife. 


All these abovementioned persons of the number of 119 
including the atheist, and many others whose names he did not 
remember, if he ever has known them, live and reside in Amster- 
dam, observing publicly the Law of Moses, attending every day 
at the Synagogues of that town as has been stated, which the 
penitent himself has attended during the number of years which 
he had stated. They all treat themselves as Jews, which they 
are, and consider themselves as such; they perform the cere- 
monies of the Law of Moses, observing the Sabbath, reciting the 
Psalms according to their prayer book and keeping the fasts of 
that religion in conformity to the seasons and conjunctions of 
the moon on which they occur. 

The witness stated farther, that beside these persons in 
Amsterdam, he went to Hamburg the principal port of Upper 
Germany and stayed there for two months for the sake of business 
he had there. He has seen there the persons whom he will men- 
tion, who perform and observe the ceremonies of the Law of 
Moses in three different Synagogues they have there: one, in 
the house of Rodrigo Pires Brandao, whom he believes to be of 
Lisbon; another, in the house of Alvaro Diniz, son-in-law of 
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Anrique Dias Millao; and the third in the house of Ruy Fernan- 
dez Cardoso of Lisbon. They assemble in these houses to per- 
form all the ceremonies of the Jews as has been stated. The wit- 
ness has seen these ceremonies performed by those whom he will 
mention and he himself has performed them together with the 
others. These persons are: 


Goncalo Cardoso, brother of the above Ruy Fernandez Cardoso and his wife. 

Diogo Alvares who has been merchant in Lisbon, his wife and two of 
his sons. 

Rodrigo de Merchena from here, who now is called there Abraham Cohen 
de Herrera and he is minister. 

His cousin, Alonso Nufiez de Herrera, and his wife. 

Joam Ribeiro son of Gil Ribeiro of Setubal, born at Setubal. 


Joam Gomez, Ludovico de Crasto and two more, four in all, sons of Ruy 
Fernandez Cardoso. 


The doctor Ruy de Crasto,™ nicknamed Doctor Tyrant, he is brother-in-law 
of Ruy Fernandez Cardoso being a brother of his wife, and also the wife 
of the doctor. 


Three brothers, called Doctors, he does not know where they come from but 
they are Portuguese. 

Antonio Vas of Mertola, widower. 

The aforementioned Rodrigo Pires Brand4o, his brother Manoel Frances, their 
wives and children. 

Symao Diniz de Moraes, of Porto and his wife. 

Diogo Soares Drago from here. 

Felipe Dias Victoria of Aveiro, with three sons and two daughters. 


Antonis Saraiva Coronel, he does not know where he comes from, and his wife, 
a native of Thomas and daughter of Joam Ramires, already mentioned. 


Rodrigo Alvares de Crasto, his son-in-law. 

Francisco Vas de Crasto and his wife Guiomar da Costa; he does not know 
where they come from, but they are Portuguese. 

Pero Dias, he does not know his origin, but his father lives in the ghetto of 
Venice, and his wife is daughter of Enrique Nufiez of Amsterdam. 

The mentioned Alvaro Diniz and his wife Beatriz Enriques. 

Guiomar Gomez wife of the late Anrique Dias Millao, and mother of the 
abovementioned Beatriz Anriques and of another [in] India, both of them 
have been imprisoned by this Holy Office. 

Pero de Palacios and Jacome de Palacios, brothers, of Lisbon, sons of Manoel 
Gomez Gallego. 

The doctor Enrique Roiz, of Santa Comba, and his wife who has been im- 
prisoned by this Holy Office; she is the daughter of Anrique Dias Millao. 


Roth, Marranos, pp. 230, 231. 
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Duarte Roiz, broker, brother of Diogo Alveras, merchant in Rua Nova at 
Lisbon. 

Diogo Soares Drago from here and his wife. 

Also the mother and children of the abovementioned Duarte Roiz. 


The witness has known and dealt with the abovementioned 
persons, during the two months of his staying in Hamburg. He 
has seen them very often in the Synagogues, at one time at this, 
at another in others, performing (and he with them) the afore- 
mentioned ceremonies of the Law of Moses. They treated them- 
selves as Jews and considered themselves as such. 

The witness stated further that, while in Amsterdam whence 
he came back with the resolution to return to Lisbon in order to 
confess his sins and to submit himself to our Holy Catholic 
Creed, fifteen or twenty days before his departure, a ship with 
seventy-three Portuguese and Castillians arrived there. He talked 
with some of them, asking whence they came from and where 
they were going to. They told him that they came from S. Juan 
de Luz and that their goal was Amsterdam, and he understands 
that they went there in order to live according to the Law of 
Moses and to observe its precepts, as most of the Portuguese 
and Castillians living there observe them. 

Questioned whether he has known in the countries of Italy, 
France or Flanders which he has visited, some other Portuguese, 
beside the abovementioned, who live according to some sect 
called religious which is observed by Heretics. He replied that 
he remembered nobody else, except a young man, whose name 
he does not know, son either of Diogo Lopes of Tancos, or of 
Francisco Costa of Tancos, or of Abrantes, a Franciscan friar. 
He believes that this man fled from this country because of an 
abominable crime he had committed. He lives at present in 
Amsterdam, observing the Law of Moses, attending at the Syna- 
gogue and performing there the ceremonies, as most Jews do. 
The witness does not remember anything more but he said that 
if he should remember else he would report it to this Office. 

Questioned whether he knew if any of those he had mentioned, 
as renegades from our Holy Catholic Creed and believers in the 
Law of Moses, have come back or are coming back to this King- 
dom and reside here: He replied that he does not know if any of 
the mentioned came back to this Kingdom, only that Luiz Vas 
Pimentel son of Bento Vas de Evora came back, as a Jew, to 
this Kingdom and was seized by the Inquisition. He has recon- 
ciled himself with the Catholic Faith but later relapsed and lives 
today as a Jew in Amsterdam. The witness has seen him, was 
acquainted with him and knows it. 

Questioned whether all those he had mentioned by name, were 
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circumcised and how does he know it if they are. He replied that 
he understands and knows that all are circumcised because he 
has been present at the circumcision of some of them, and he 
knows that others are also, because no uncircumcised man is 
allowed to wear a white mantle on his shoulders or to put 
tafelim on his head or arm, but he has seen those mentioned to 
have done it. 

Questioned whether he knew if those who reside in Amster- 
dam, Venice, Hamburg and other countries, visited by him, and 
who live according to the Law of Moses, have correspondence 
and dealings with merchants of this Kingdom, and what names 
they use for their correspondence and dealings. He replied that 
he knows some who have correspondence and dealings in this 
Kingdom and in Castille and use different names. These are: 


Alfonso Lopes Chilao a Portuguese, already mentioned, who calls himself 
Cypriano Esterlins, and sends goods to Lisbon, he does not know to whom. 

Antonio Martins Viegas: he thinks that he did not change his name, he keeps 
goods in Faro by arrangement with a.New Christian, called Pero Machado. 
He knows this because he had revised his books. 

Custodio de Paz, he thinks that he calls himself Francisco Pinto de Mendoga 
and has business dealings in this town, he does not know where, I correct, 
he does not know with whom. 

Bento Osorio who deals under his own name, with whom he does not know. 

He knows that Pero Gomez of Lisbon in Rua Nova, underneath the Arco dos 
Barretes, on the near side, deals with many of those who are in Amsterdam, 
but he can not remember their names. 

Pero Gomez Dias a merchant, here, deals with Michael de Luna and Custodio 
de Paz. 

In Viana Manoel or Joam Enriques deals with the mentioned Manoel Estevao. 

In Porto, Francisco de Carceres. 

Also in Viana, Fernam de Sylva Solis deals with whom he does not remember. 

Also in Porto Domingos, Lopes Victoria deals with many of the above-men- 
tioned. He knows this from the Cargo-lists. 

In Aveiro lives the father-in-law of Hieronimo Roiz de Sousa who has business 
relations in Amsterdam. 


He does not remember anything else, but thinks that it could 
easily be known if when ships from Amsterdam come to Belem 
and to other harbours of this Kingdom, trustworthy persons are 
ordered to make inquiries and to inspect the lists of cargos and 
the addresses to which they are sent; for though some of those 
who send goods use different names from their own, most of them 
use their own names. 

Questioned whether he knew if some Portuguese merchants 
who deal with Amsterdam have been in that town while he was 
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there, and if they came back to this Kingdom. He replied in the 
negative. 

Questioned whether he knew, if Portuguese who live in 
Amsterdam, and especially those he had mentioned, were sending 
messages to their relatives in this Kingdom inviting them to 
come to Amsterdam. He replied in the negative, but thinks 
that appeals are sent that all should live according to the Law of 
Moses. 

Questioned whether he knew if any merchant or Dutch ship- 
master carried tracts against the Religion for anybody of Portu- 
guese nationality. He replied in the negative; neither does he 
know, if any Heretic came to this country with the intention to 
disseminate his errors. 

Questioned if any Portuguese met by him in Amsterdam, 
Venice, and Hamburg has told him about others who live in this 
country in conformity with the Law of Moses: He replied in the 
negative. 

Questioned if he became acquainted, since he has been here, 
with any merchant who was aware that he had believed in the 
Law of Moses: He replied in the negative. 

Questioned if there is anybody or a group of persons in this 
town or in this Kingdom who have seen the witness in the 
Ghettos of Amsterdam, Venice or Hamburg: He replied that he 
has not met yet anybody whom he knew in those countries, 
neither is he aware if anybody knows him. 

Questioned whether he has seen, while in Amsterdam, that 
Bibles in vernacular have been sent to anybody in this Kingdom: 
He replied in the negative. 

Questioned if, while living in Amsterdam as a Jew, he has 
had correspondence or dealings with anybody in this Kingdom: 
He replied in the negative. 

Questioned what was the reason why he abandoned the Law 
of Moses which he had embraced to save his soul, and come back 
to our Holy Catholic Creed: He said, that while he was living 
in Amsterdam, attending frequently at the Synagogue to per- 
form the rites and ceremonies in which he put his faith, he often 
read the Holy Scripture. He was thinking, I correct — One day 
he was thinking about the contents of chap. LIII of the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and it appeared to him that it ought not to be 
understood as the Jewish Rabbis understand and explain it. 
With this doubt in his mind he asked some of the Rabbis for an 
explanation of the chapter. He was told that it has to be under- 
stood as referring to whole people of Israel and its tribulations 
through which it was then passing. When he still did not accept 
the reasons they gave him, because (he said) it is impossible that 
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such particular circumstances told of an individual man should 
be interpreted as referring to a people, one of the Rabbis, called 
Isaac Iziel, of Fez, who has been in Spain, told him not to doubt 
so much and to believe as most of them do, and to avoid the 
opinion of the Carraim,” which is the same as to be an Heretic. 
He had been living amidst these doubts for two months when 
he had a conversation with a Flemish Catholic, a friend of his, 
called Joam Semic, merchant in Amsterdam. He told him about 
his perplexities and of his desire to meet a learned man who 
might explain to him this chapter. The merchant said that if he 
promised to keep the secret he would bring him to somebody 
who will satisfy his doubts, and put him on the right way. He 
promised to keep the secret, hoping that God might thus illumine 
him with the best way for His holy service. Under this promise, 
the merchant told him that a Franciscan friar disguised as a 
soldier, was living in Harlem and performing the Mass in secret 
for a number of people, who would guide him in what he desired 
to know. Thus they arranged that on the following Sunday they 
would go to Harlem, three leagues from Amsterdam, to meet 
the friar. On Sunday the witness and the merchant went in a 
coach to Harlem and came to the house of Joam Sars a Flemish 
Catholic, merchant. Here they met the friar whose name is Fray 
Pero de Anunciacao, who was living in the Convent of S. Fran- 
cisco in Lisbon forty years ago and now, though an old man, 
lives in Amsterdam disguised as a soldier with feathers and 
sword for greater safety to his person. The witness went out with 
the friar in the garden of the house and disclosed to him his 
doubts. The friar listened to them and then said that this chapter 
of Isaiah could not be understood but of Christ, our Lord, the 
true Messiah, God and Man. He ought to compare the passion 
of Christ with this chapter and will then perceive as in a mirror 
that it is speaking of Christ; and he must not let himself be misled 
by other explanations, which are all false. The friar exhorted 
him to become a true Christian, to return to the faith in Christ 
our Lord which he has abandoned. The witness told him that he 
would do it if he only knew how. The friar replied that he will 
guide him, and the first thing he must do is to leave Amsterdam 
because he will never be a good Catholic as long as he lives there. 
He told him further that nowhere better could he go than in the 
house of a Portuguese Catholic named Dom Manoel, son of Dom 
Antonio, in Delft, a league from Amsterdam who will give him 
shelter and where there will be Mass and Catholic people to 
converse with and that he, the friar, will stay there with him. 


1 J. e. Karaites. 
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The penitent took leave from Antonio Martins Viegas, to 
whom he wrote to Amsterdam that he had some business to do, 
and then went in the house of Dom Manuel. He stayed there a 
month, living as a Catholic and considered as such because he 
attended Mass whenever it was held. Then the friar came through 
Delft and the witness went with him to Rotterdam. Here he was 
placed by the friar under the protection of a Flemish Catholic 
named Gaspar Morman who was requested to aid him to go to 
Lisbon. The friar recommended the witness to go straight to his 
destination and, before reaching the harbour of Betlem, to write 
a letter to the Grand Inquisitor at this chancery of the Holy 
Office, informing him of the purpose of his coming. The friar 
assured him that he will be received with great mercy. Thus 
comforted, he resolved to return to faith of Christ our Lord, 
because it is true and good. Two months later the witness, desir- 
ing to save his soul and to abandon the errors in which he had 
fallen, went to Rotterdam on board a ship of a Flemish Catholic, 
Guilherme Rodrigo, and reached Betlem about a month ago. 
Arriving at the harbour, he wrote a letter to the Bishop and 
Grand Inquisitor, through a Flemish [gentleman], Dom Joam 
Alpemam, in the service of the Viceroy, whose wife travelled 
in the same ship from Delft. Dom Joam has told him that he 
would bring him a reply on the same day and asked him to come 
to see him after he disembarked. He disembarked after fifteen 
days during which the ship was lying at Betlem and went to the 
Bishop, who encouraged and soothed him and bade him to come 
back on Monday next, assuring him that he would give orders 
to arrange everything for his convenience. He then appeared 
in this office on last Monday and told the story of his life, confess- 
ing his sins which he greatly repented, and begging forgiveness 
and mercy for them. He grieved very much that he came so late 
to acknowledge his errors, from which he now entirely separated 
himself. His only faith is Christ our Lord and in it he wishes to 
live and to die. He is ready to accept whatever penance will be 
imposed on him. 

He was told that he ought to render thanks to God for the 
mercy He has shown to him, by saving him from the errors in 
which he had fallen, and by leading him to the knowledge of His 
true faith. Now he has to be staunch in it because there is no 
other who will save him but Christ. He must reflect with care 
upon his sins, and if he remembers anything else, he must come 
and tell it; also if he knows that somebody else has committed 
sins against the Faith or lives separated therefrom. This he must 
do to discharge his conscience and for the sake of saving his 
soul. He should be very much encouraged and soothed because he 
came in this Office, of which the principle purpose is to guide the 
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ce towards their salvation and to use great mercy with every- 
ody. 

After the witness was told to confess entirely if he remem- 
bered anything else, the session was adjourned, because it was 
late. Concerning the usage, he said nothing. He was then admon- 
ished according to the law and ordered to appear here on Monday 
next, and appended his signature with the Inquisitor. 

After the records of this and of the former session were read 
to him, the penitent declared that they are written in truth. 


(Signed) Francisco Burgos clerk, 
Hector Mendez Bravo, 
Ruy Fernandes de Saldanha 
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THE FIRST PINKES OF HEIDINGSFELD 


ALFRED WOLF, Dothan, Aiabama 
NOTES ABOUT THE MANUSCRIPT 
DATE 


HE first Pinkes of the Jewish Community of Heidingsfeld 

covers a period of more than a hundred years. The first entry 
is dated 6 Shebat 5413 (1653), and the last, 25 Marcheshwan 
5535 (1774). On the whole there is chronological continuity with- 
in the Pinkes. At times, however, notes related to the subject 
mentioned on a certain page were inserted on that same page even 
though they refer to events which took place much later and 
therefore should have been entered on a later page. Our Pinkes 
bears the numeral “‘l’’ on the title page, indicating that no system- 
atic record was kept in the Heidingsfeld community previous to 
that time. It is probable, however, that records of the district 
were kept in Heidingsfeld when that town became the chief com- 
munity of the Wiirzburg district, in 1565. Possibly there were 
also certain communal records previous to the time of our Pinkes. 
Certainly there were records beside the Pinkes while this book 
was in use. Frequently separate minutes of a meeting are referred 
to in the volume. In those cases, the reports in the Pinkes seem 
to be shortened transcripts of those records. There were several 
special record books, e. g. those kept to check on the animals 
slaughtered in the community for the collection of meat excise, 
and the one kept to check on transients passing through the com- 
munity. There was a Maskir N’shamoth book into which anyone 
could have the name of a departed person inscribed for the pay- 
ment of 14 Ib wax every Rosh Hashanah and 1 Kreuzer (4 Pfen- 


nig) for every 100 Reichstaler of the person’s legacy. 
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VOLUME 


The book used for our Pinkes is bound in leather and contains 
about 150 folios. However, only 101 of them are used. They are 
numbered in the usual way, with Hebrew letters on the A-side 
of the folio and no pagination on the B-side. Even of the 101 
folios a few are completely empty, some are used only on the A 
or only on the B-side, and on others only part of each page is 
filled, for no apparent reason. 


LANGUAGE 


Our Pinkes is written in a mixture of pure Hebrew, Judeo- 
German, and pure German. The amount of Hebrew used is. sur- 
prisingly large. It may be estimated at about one fourth of the 
whole volume. Pure Hebrew is found mainly on those pages 
which evidently were composed by the rabbis of the community. 
Its phraseology is influenced, therefore, by the language of the 
Talmud, although there are some obvious Germanisms even in 
the Hebrew passages. Almost three fourths of the ms. are written 
in Judeo-German. While, in theory, this language has remained 
stationary on the phonetical standard (Lautstand) of 13th cent. 
Middle High German, it is surprising how little of the vocabulary 
is of that Middle High German stock which was not carried over 
into modern German and how many expressions are borrowed 
from the High German of that very epoch. In translating the book, 
M.Lexer’s Mittelhochdeutsches Taschenwérterbuch was of but little 
help while Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch and Adelung’s Gram- 
matisch Kritisches Wérterbuch der Hochdeutschen Mundart, both 
of which list early modern High German expressions, proved to 
be invaluable. The small balance of the book is written in the 
legal German of the eighteenth century, not because this language 
was actually used by the Jews, but because some documents of 
the secular authorities had to be copied into the Pinkes. These 
copies are transliterated in the same cursive Hebrew script in 
which the rest of the book is written — except for one page which 
is pencilled in German script (fol. 24a). 
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STYLE 


The Pinkes is an almost stenographic report of meetings and of 
other events worth recording in the community. Therefore, little 
emphasis is placed on literary style. Frequently, the entries are 
careless, sometimes so short and fragmentary that it becomes 
impossible to decipher their meaning. On the other hand, some 
entries are unnecessarily repetitious. The flowery titles com- 
manded by the taste of the time are never omitted from a man’s 
name. Since, in the course of a century, many secretaries com- 
posed entries in the Pinkes, the style is not uniform. A few entries 
are composed with exceptional care, and some even include at- 
tempts at poetry in the paytanic style. The success of those 
attempts, however, seems not sufficient to warrant reproduction. 


CONTENT 


A relatively small part of the Pinkes is devoted to actual Takka- 
noth. The few Takkanoth are scattered throughout the book. 
They were enacted whenever a special event warranted legisla- 
tion. Financial accounts require far more space than any other 
single topic. Income and expense accounts of the community 
occur at irregular intervals from the beginning of the volume; 
they dominate the middle part, but are completely missing in 
the last third of the book. Instead, transactions concerning 
synagogue seats are more frequent in the second half. Elections 
of officers are frequently recorded throughout the Pinkes, but 
at irregular intervals. The rest of the book is filled with decisions 
of the rabbi and of the lay leaders mainly concerning tax issues, 
concerning the right of residence, and concerning the problem 
of transients. 


Tue History oF HEIDINGSFELD JEWRY AT THE TIME 
OF OuR PINKES 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Heidingsfeld, a small town situated about four miles southwest 
of Wiirzburg and practically a suburb of that ancient city, had 
a Jewish community independent from the Wiirzburg Kehillah 
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since about 1469 (M. L. Bamberger: Ein Blick auf die Geschichte 
der Juden in Wiirzburg, p. 12). From the sixteenth century on, 
this community gained an importance quite out of proportion 
to its size. For when, in 1565, the Jews were expelled from the 
city and bishopric of Wiirzburg, Heidingsfeld constituted an 
exception. Belonging originally to the Bohemian crown, Heidings- 
feld had been sold by Emperor Sigismund to the Guttenstein 
family, and by the Guttenstein’s in turn to Bishop Lorenz of 
Wiirzburg. However, when restrictions and expulsion met the 
Jews in the rest of the episcopal lands, the bishops still honored 
the privilege (Freibrief) granted the Jews of Heidingsfeld by the 
Guttensteins (Heinrich Epstein, ‘‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Juden im ehemaligen Herzogtum Ostfranken” in Monatsschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, vol. 29, p. 462). 

The immediate district of Wiirzburg-Heidingsfeld included 
a few places in the vicinity of Wiirzburg where Jews apparently 
were still permitted to settle, and Wiirzburg proper where a few 
privileged Jews had the right of residence. The wider district 
included all episcopal territories and those towns in Lower Fran- 
conia which belonged to independent noblemen (Reichsritter). 
The latter had their own rabbi residing in Burgpreppach, and 
they were subject to decisions of the Heidingsfeld Oberrabbiner 
only in such law cases where a Beth Din was necessary. 

The period covered by our Pinkes lacks outstanding events in 
either Jewish or secular history involving that particular region. 
We have to deal with the reconstruction period following the 
Thirty Years’ War, and, undoubtedly the wars of Louis XIII and 
XIV and, later, of Frederick II of Prussia, affected Franconia 
indirectly. The soldier was still a very important person, and the 
community had to deal with passing military detachments as well 
as with numerous refugees from war-torn areas. On a whole, how- 
ever, the community seems to have been able to grow and to 
flourish in the peace of the episcopal lands. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


Inasmuch as the rabbis of Heidingsfeld were the spiritual leaders 
of the whole district, the Jews of both the episcopal and the reichs- 
ritterschaftliche territories had a voice in their election. To be 
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valid, the election had to be confirmed by the Bishop (M. L. 
Bamberger, ibid. pp. 11 f.; Epstein, ibid. pp. 498 f.). Unfortunate- 
ly, our Pinkes adds very little to our knowledge of the role of the 
rabbi in Heidingsfeld, for he appears almost only as signatory of 
legal decisions and of the minutes of important meetings. Evi- 
dently, being an official of the district, the rabbi stood above the 
local lay leaders in authority, and he officiated in the community 
mainly in the role of a judge, both in religious and secular mat- 
ters. He preached in the synagogue occasionally, for we read on 
fol. 32a that on the 26th of Adar Sheni (5)437 (1677) the Ab Beth 
Din was given 3 Kopfstueck (48 Kreuzer) for a sermon. Outside 
of the Parnas of the district, the rabbi was the only individual 
with authority to have a stranger called to the Torah in the 
synagogue (fol. 79a). The Kehillah apparently did not pay the 
rabbi a fixed salary. If they had, this item would certainly occur 
among the expenses. He received payment for individual deci- 
sions only if the Kehillah was one of the litigants, such as in the 
case of the Kehillah’s claim against the heirs of Yossele Kitzingen 
(fol. 36a). On the other hand, he was free from all taxes to the 
Kehillah. Only a certain amount for gate toll in Wiirzburg was 
charged to him. These amounts appear regularly on the periodi- 
cal taxbills — first on fol. 17b with 17 Batzen — until the turn 
of the seventeenth century. From then on, this item was ap- 
parently handled through the district organization. 

Various studies have been made about the individual rabbis 
officiating in the Heidingsfeld district and about their chronology. 
Herz Bamberger wrote Geschichte der Rabbiner der Stadt und des 
Bezirkes Wurzburg, but this work is completely unsatisfactory, 
at least for the period of our Pinkes. It is too fragmentary; it 
omits some rabbis and includes several lay leaders, its chronology 
is careless. M. L. Bamberger’s studies are much more accurate, 
but they cover little ground. Leopold Lowenstein, in numerous 
books and articles, dealt with almost every rabbi mentioned in 
our Pinkes. Since our Pinkes was accessible to both of the Bam- 
bergers and to Lowenstein, no new contribution can be made to 
the knowledge of the men who officiated in Heidingsfeld. How- 
ever, it may be practical to have a complete, chronological list 
of the rabbis mentioned in the Pinkes. 
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The earliest dignitary mentioned is a Rabbi MICHAEL who 
fixed rules for tax collection previous to 1653 (fol. 5a). A Rabbi 
SANWIL signs the entry of 18 Nisan 5413 (1653) on fol. 4b. 
Neither of these is mentioned in any of the secondary sources 
consulted. Herz Bamberger (ibid. pp. 32 f.) speaks of a ELIjaH 
BEN JEREMIAH NEUMARK who was rabbi of Hammelburg and the 
district of Wiirzburg, had a Yeshibah in Wiirzburg (?) about the 
year 1650, and died in Hanau in 1656. This man is not mentioned 
in our Pinkes, while we do have a signature of a JUDAH ben 
JEREMIAH NEuUMARK, in 1654 (fol. 2b). 

ASRIEL ben Isaac BRILIN signed an undated entry in 1657 
or 1658 on fol. 19b. This scholar is the member of a large rabbini- 
cal family about whom much has been written (L. Lowenstein, 
Index Approbationum, No. 592; Lowenstein, Geschichte der Juden 
in der Kurpfalz, p. 83; D. Kaufmann, R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach 
und seine Ahnen, p. 41; Bernhard Wachstein, Die Inschriften des 
alien Judenfriedhofes in Wien, vol. II., p. 286). 

SoLomon ben Isaac ROTHSCHILD was rabbi in the district of 
Wiirzburg from 1666 to 1675, according to Lowenstein (Index 
Approbationum, No. 2984; Lowenstein, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der 
Juden in Friedberg,” in Blaetter ftir jtidische Geschichte und Liter- 
atur, vol. IV., 1903, p. 57). Herz Bamberger (op. cit. pp. 35 f.) 
maintains that Solomon was in Wiirzburg about 1697. There is 
a reference to a Hrr. SOLOMON on fol. 21a of our Pinkes, dated 
in 1665. Though the full name is not given, this seems to uphold 
Lowenstein’s observation. 

RABBI BENJAMIN Z’EB WEIL signed entries in our Pinkes from 
12 Tebeth 5431 (1671) on fol. 26b up to Hoshana Rabba 5438 
(1678) in a note on fol. 3a. He is also referred to as R. Wolf, on 
fol. 53a. Again, the Pinkes upholds Léwenstein’s findings stating 
that Benjamin Z’eb ben Alexander Weil, also known as Wolf 
Traub held the Rabbinate in Wiirzburg-Heidingsfeld from 1670 
to 1681 (‘‘Zur Geschichte der Rabbiner in Mainz,” in Jahrbuch 
der Jud. Lit. Ges., Vol. III., 1905, p. 224; Index A pprobationum, 
No. 3486; cf. L. Horwitz, ‘‘Landrabbiner und Landschreiber in 
Kurhessen,” in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, Vol. 54, 1910, pp. 516, 533). Again it testifies against 
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Herz Bamberger who has both name and dates confused (op. cit., 
pp. 33-35, note on p. 117). 

JEREMIAH ben JupAH LEIB signed several entries on Sunday, 
Rosh Chodesh Siwan 5441 (1681) on fol. 41ab. Both Herz Bam- 
berger (op. cit. p. 33) and Léwenstein know of this rabbi, even 
though the latter holds that in 1681 Jeremiah was rabbi in Gun- 
zenhausen (Index Approbationum, No. 1702; Geschichte der Juden 
in der Kupfalz, p. 239). 

Cuaccat Enocu Sci — also called Chaggai Enoch Fraenkel, 
Enoch Levi, or Morenu Enoch — signed an entry on 27 Ab 5443 
(1683) in a note on fol. 2b, and he is referred to as rabbi of Hanau 
in Adar 5444 (1684). Obviously he was called in from Hanau for 
a legal decision while Heidingsfeld was without a rabbi (cf. 
Lowenstein, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Juden in Fiirth,” Jahrbuch der 
Jtidischen Literarischen Gesellschaft, Vol. V1., pp. 90f.; Index 
Approbationum, No. 655). 

EL1ezer Exsass signed entries between 5 Adar 5444 on fol. 
53a and Sunday, Chol Hamo‘ed Sukkoth 5452, on fol. 76a, i. e. 
between 1684 and 1691. From the signatures of his son Aaron, 
who was a leader in the community, we can see that Eliezer 
probably died between Siwan 5456 and Siwan 5457 (1696-97), 
for, on fol. 77a, Aaron signs first as ben Eliezer and then as ben 
Eliezer ZL. No book or article mentions this man, except Herz 
Bamberger, who reports that Eliezer Elsass founded the Chebrath 
G’miluth Chasadim in 1688 (op. cit. p. 39). 

Of IsRaEL SGL WIEN (or WIENER) we have only one signature, 
of 10 Siwan 5456 (1696) on fol. 77a. However, the date of arrival 
of his successor again upholds the observations of Lowenstein 
who states that this rabbi died shortly after taking office in 
Heidingsfeld, on 12 Abd 5456 (1696), in disagreement with M. L. 
Bamberger (Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Juden in Wuiirzburg- 
Heidingsfeld, p. 6; Lowenstein, ‘Das Rabbinat in Hanau, ” Jahr- 
buch der Jiid. Lit. Ges. vol. XIV, 1921, pp. 58 f.; ““Biographische 
Skizzen,”’ Blaetter f. juid. Gesch. u. Lit., vol. V., pp- 87,92; Index 
Approbationum, No. 1508; cf. Encyclopedia Judaica, vol. VI, 
pp. 1086 f). 

There are several entries signed by MorDECAI YEITELES, son 
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of Baer Issacher Yeiteles of Prague. They fall between the dates 
8 Siwan 5457 (1697) on fol. 77a, and 8 Siwan 5458 (1698) on 
fol. 77b. According to Lowenstein, Mordecai held office from 
1696 till 1708 (‘Das Rabbinat in Hanau,’’ p. 59). 

Stmon SGL, son of Israel Sct Wien, signed entries from 27 
Adar 5486 (1708) on fol. 78b, till Rosh Chodesh Tammuz 5473 
(1713) on fol. 79b. Léwenstein, again upheld by the Pinkes in 
his disagreement with M. L. Bamberger, dates the beginning of 
Simon’s term of office at 1708, his death at 1727 (‘‘Das Rabbinat 
in Hanau,” p. 60; cf. M. L. Bamberger, loc. cit). 

The name of JAcoB ben JUDAH ARYEH, also called Jacob Loew 
of Reckendorf, appears under entries between 15 Adar 5488 
(1728) on fol. 81a, and 21 Tammuz 5499 (1739) on fol. 86a. His 
full term of office was from 1727 to 1742 (Herz Bamberger, op. 
cit. p. 44; M. L. Bamberger, op. cit. p. 13; Léwenstein, Index 
A pprobationum, No. 1593; Heinrich Epstein, ‘Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Herzogtum Ostfranken,” 
Monatsschrift f. Gesch. und Wissensch. d. Judent., vol. 28, 1880, 
p. 499). 

The first entry signed by ARYEH LEIB ben BARUCH KAHANA 
RAPPOPORT is dated of 5 Marcheshwan 5503 (1742) on fol. 86b, 
and his name also appears on the last page of the Pinkes, under 
the dateline of 25 Marcheshwan 5535 (1774). He actually held 
office until his death, in 1780 (Herz Bamberger, op. cit. pp. 45- 
47; M. L. Bamberger, op. cit., p. 12, note 3; Azulai, Shem Hag’do- 
liam, vol. II., No. 40; Eliakim Carmoly, Ha‘or’bim Ub’ne Yonah, 
p. 18; I. T. Eisenstadt, Da‘ath K’doshim, p. 161; Heinrich Ep- 
stein, loc. cit.; Lowenstein, Index Approbationum, No. 2883; 
“Zur Geschichte der Juden in Fiirth,’’ Jahrbuch, vol. IV, p. 181; 
“Biographische Skizzen,”’ Bldtter, vol. I., p. 22; Michael, Or 
Ha’ Chayim, No. 531; M. Weinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Oberpfalz, vol. III, p. 131; Jellinek, Kuntras Ham’ konen, p. 68). 
This is the only one of the rabbis about whom there is, in our 
Pinkes, an entry worth mentioning. In 1763, Rabbi Aryeh Leib 
prepared a prayer book, and the chronicler who kept the Pinkes, 
at that time, tried his best, most involved Hebrew, copying the 
style of the Paytanim, when he made the following entry on fol. 
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94a: (To retain the flavor of this composition, the Hebrew titles 
and technical terms are retained in the original Hebrew right in 
the English translation). 

“Behold, wisdom shall read, and knowledge shall speak forth 
at the head of the exalted ones who are on the road of the tree 
of life. Their words shall be for a memory for the last generation, 
of the good and pure devotion of the heart of the pure great man, 
the pride of our might, the beauty of our land (2 ITN) OTN 
(9197 AND) 7’ CY TIDY) "y (Ssnw? 2) 0") (SIND WRI) "738 377 
3’ Aryeh Leib Kahana Rappoport, son of by pean ps7 
ny’) "38 comMPON Baruch Abraham $'s1 ywby bxd pty j72 who has 
established a burnt offering of prayer, who has vowed amidst 
the people and promised for the courts of the Lord’s house, the 
local synagogue of Heidingsfeld, an arrangement of prayers from 
the beginning to the end of the year, every word in its manner 
pboan oem wy mimo wMAXY -MAs (PID /Mywin ,Manyo — all in 
beautiful square letters, on good parchment. It shall be more 
goodly to the Lord than a bullock since it upholds the word: This 
is my God, I will extoll him (Ex. 15.2). He finds pleasure in the 
commandments as a skilled copyist with beautiful ink and pen, 
with fitting care, a light for the eyes of all who see it, to thank 
and praise Him who dwells in light, and to open his mouth in 
song and praise, in the pure fear of God. It is fitting for us to in- 
crease praises to 1") 1817 1’D78 upon this, even though we are 
speaking only of his goodness, for he possesses the knowledge of 
his Creator and he does not like this (praise). However, since this is 
the knowledge and the measure of the Torah that he who writes 
and expounds it performs all commandments; therefore it shall 
be for a good memory of 1") 1"278 for coming generations, that 
we who sign below, make a mark in writing of eternal truth in the 
Pinkes of the Kahal, and accept the obligation for ourselves and 
our posterity to have the cantor pray in it every day according 
to its order, when he stands before the Ark to pray. May that 
which we take upon us beneath be established on high. May the 
Lord hear and inscribe it in the book of remembrance for merit 
and for righteousness for 172 )Nw7 "D7". May the money which 
he spent from his own pocket be given back to him from Heaven 
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in good, large measure. May his banner be lifted up. May his 
Shepherd lead him on paths of righteousness. May He lift up the 
cup of his salvation. Our eyes are lifted on high that the dispersed 
ones of Israel may be gathered and the day of our salvation be 
brought near.” (The entry is apparently unfinished. At least the 
signatures are missing). 

Besides the Ab Beth Din, a Dayyan lived in Heidingsfeld. 
Together with the Rabbi of the reichsritterschaftliche Jews, in 
Burgpreppach, they could form a Beth Din whenever necessary. 
This Dayyan is mentioned on various occasions, but his status 
is not made clear. Apparently he could not make his living by 
his rabbinical functions and was a businessman. Up to 1747 he 
had to pay taxes, like all householders. On the 26th of Tebeth 
5507 (1747) the Dayyan Moses came before a meeting of the 
Parnasim of the district and the Kehillah, alleging ‘‘that he is 
frequently burdened by the Kahal, both with deciding on ritual 
matters (N°) DN pod) and with writing up the minutes and the 
like; and with all this, he has to pay all taxbills and Pletten (to 
be explained below) like any other householder.”” The Kahal 
therefore agreed unanimously ‘“‘that from today on said Dayyan 
R. Moses does not have to pay any more taxbills or anything at all. 
Nor does he have to take any more Pletten than half of what 
falls on headtax, and none on wealth.” This decision, entered 
on fol. 87a, was to be valid for three years only and was to be 
renewed then. However, nothing else is reported on the matter. 


EDUCATION 


Our Pinkes does not give us any clue about the rabbi’s share in 
the education of the community’s youth, nor does it furnish much 
information about education altogether. The fact that some of 
the rabbis are given the title sna°’nd wx might lead us to believe 
that there was a sort of Yeshibah in Heidingsfeld. Likewise, there 
must have been a Melammed for younger children, at least in the 
later years, when the population had grown. One Melammed is 
mentioned on fol. 97b. In earlier years, we find two references 
to the fact that the Hazan was obligated to a number of hours 
of teaching every week (fol. 13a and 51a). 
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THE Hazan 


A Hazan was in charge of synagogue services. We have a de- 
tailed record of the election of a Hazan by the Kahal, in 1653, 
on fol. 1b. 

“Sunday, 14th of Shebat 5413, the Kahal met concerning the 
Hazan of the Beth Hak’neseth who is to serve, to thank, and to 
praise the Name of the Lord in the synagogue here in Heidings- 
feld. He shall keep his position, God willing, for two consecutive 
years, lest either an individual or a group drive him out within 
said two years. The names of five Hazanim were put down on 
paper, that one of the five might be chosen. The one who gets 
the largest number of votes shall be given preference. If the first 
man should refuse, preference shall be given to the one with the 
second highest number of votes, and so on, to the third, fourth, 
and fifth. Mordecai Geiss, son of Meir, came out in first place 
with nine votes, provided that he is unmarried and free. After 
him, Isaac who is at present Hazan in Otting, with three votes. 
After him Hirz ben David with two votes. After him, Hayim 
Fulda and Tivia ben Akiba of Worms, with one vote each.” 

Contracts were made out and renewed, as a rule, for two 
years. Three months’ notice was required of either party in case 
the contract was not to be renewed. While, in 1653, only an 
unmarried man was acceptable for the position, we find, later 
on, references to Hazanim with families (fol. 26a). When 
Mordecai Geis was elected, in 1653, he was paid traveling ex- 
penses to Heidingsfeld, and it seems to have been a practice to 
stand the expense of the Hazan’s moving to his new place of 
residence (fol. 5a and 44a). 

The Hazan’s salary varied. In 1653, it amounted to 16 rt 
(Reichstaler) plus 5 rt rent per annum for his apartment (fol. 
7a). In 1658, he was paid 40 7t for all his duties, including four 
hours — probably per day — of teaching (fol. 13a). Apparently 
this salary was not adequate, for in Kislew 1663 he was given, on 
request, a part payment of 6 rt in advance (fol. 18a). When, in 
1671, Leib ben Yekuthiel Aue was re-elected for two years — 
his first election is not recorded — the amount of his salary was 
not mentioned. But when his contract was renewed in 1673, his 
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salary, including houserent, amounted to 20 rt per annum. The 
salary was, however, to grow in proportion with the growth of 
the community, and the Hazan had additional income from a 
restaurant. Furthermore, the Hazan was tax exempt, and his 
son was tax exempt as long as he lived with his father (fol. 27b). 
Even after Hazan Leib settled in Heidingsfeld as a regular house- 
holder, he was granted the privilege of paying ‘‘head-tax only,” 
i. e. no property tax (fol. 45b). 

Hazan Ephraim, elected in Elul 1680, tried to make a living 
by selling Kosher wine, but apparently he was in dire need of his 
salary of 30 rt per annum in order to make ends meet (fol. 38a 
and 39b). Two years later, in 1682, a new Hazan, David, moved 
in, who received a salary of 25 rt per annum (fol. 44a and 48a). 
He was paid an additional 2 fl. (Gulden) a year for teaching (fol. 
51a). 

The Hazan had a share in the complicated, and, at the same 
time, primitive, administration of the community. Apparently 
he, like other householders, had to advance money for the Kahal 
and for individuals and had to ask for re-imbursement (fol. 
14b). He assisted in the collection of taxes and, like the Dayyan, 
he made entries into the Pinkes (fol. 53b). He was obligated to 
take care of sick transients in a special room built on to his house, 
and he was paid 14 KS (Kopfsttick 4 Batzen or 2/9 of a Reichstaler) 
for every period of nursing service (fol. 66b). When the Kahal 
met, the Hazan had to serve refreshments. Another duty of his 
was Schulklopfen. He had to knock at the houses to call the men 
to all services, even the Sabbath afternoon service. He had to do 
this personally or to delegate his son or another man or a boy 
more than 15 years old. Leib Aue’s contract of 1671 expressly 
forbade him to send his daughter on such an errand (fol. 26a 
and 27a). 


THE SHAMMASH 


The Heidingsfeld community did not lack a representative of the 
most colorful and perhaps proudest profession among the offi- 
cials of the Synagogue: the Shammash. Unfortunately, we know 
very little about the functions and the salary of this office. Be- 
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tween 1770 and 1774 the Shammash Joel wrote several entries 
in the Pinkes. In 1723, the Shammash contracted to grind flour 
for Matzoth on Pesach and to deliver it to the householders at a 
certain price (fol. 81a). 


Lay OFFICERS OF THE COMMUNITY 


a. Parnasim 


The highest lay official in the community was the Parnas, also 
called Vorgesetster (fol. 24a). Traditions and customs with respect 
to the number of Parnasim, their term of office, their exact 
function, and the manner of their election developed slowly 
during the period of our Pinkes. In 1653, four Parnasim were 
elected for one year. Two of them held office jointly for two 
months at the time (fol. 1a). The same process was repeated in 
1654 (fol 8a). In 1676, two Parnasim were elected for two years 
(fol. 25a); likewise, in 1681, when it was stipulated that these 
officers were to be appointed ‘‘by lot and majority vote,” and 
that they were to take turns as Parnas Hachodesh, every month 
fol. 41a). How little this rule was respected is shown by the fact 
that the same men were Parnasim from 1681 to 1685 without a 
re-election being recorded. However, in 1685, they were charged 
with 14 rt each, the amount to be paid by re-elected Parnasim. 
In 1686 and 1688 finally, there were regular elections for two 
years each (fol. 65a and 67a). While in 1681 it was legislated that 
the Parnasim of the district should not be burdened with the 
office of a local Parnas, we find both the district Parnasim 
elected as local Parnasim for two years in 1690 (fol 71a). In 1696 
the system of election, probably the same alluded to above as 
“by lot and majority vote,” was clarified by an entry in the 
Pinkes. 

“From today on, the order of appointment among us in our 
Kehillah according to number and quality shall be as follows: 
From every family living here, who are related to one another, 
one shall be taken by lot. The one whose name is appointed by 
the lot makes the rest of his family unfit (to be elected with him). 
Then all the rest of the householders who are fit according to 
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our holy Torah shall be laid into one urn. (In other words, slips 
with the names of those selected by lot and eligible for office were 
placed into the urn). From this urn, the rabbi, in the presence of 
the Parnasim of the district, shall take seven householders. 
Each of these seven shall write out a ballot for two Parnasim of 
the Kehillah. The rabbi shall warn, under threat of the Cherem, 
that every one shall make out his ballot without regard for per- 
son or gain (onw awd). The Parnasim shall be elected by majority 
vote” (my 217 °~» by). This probably means that the two men 
with the highest number of votes were elected, but absolute 
majority was not necessary (fol. 77a). 

The next election recorded took place in 1709, when two Par- 
nasim were re-elected; the original election of these two men is 
not recorded (fol. 78). In 1743, a Parnas was confirmed by the 
government upon the recommendation of the Parnas of the 
district (fol. 86b). It is not clear whether such confirmation had 
always been necessary or whether it was a new requirement in 
1743, inasmuch as this is the only entry of this sort. 

The Parnas had jurisdiction over the collection of taxes even 
though the actual work of tax collection was later taken over by 
special officers, called on11. He had power to decide what out- 
of-town rabbis and cantors should preach or chant the prayers 
in the synagogue (fol. 41a). His authority was so strong that he 
could put any tardy tax-payer under 197 by public announce- 
ment in the synagogue, even without consulting his colleague in 
office, or the rabbi. The rabbi was, however, the court of appeal 
if any error was claimed by the taxpayer. In 1653, the term 
Hachrazah was defined as follows: ‘“‘No Shochet may slaughter 
for him a fowl or a big or small animal. Nobody may give him 
any meat either by sale, or as a gift, or as a loan, as long as the 
public proclamation is in force. The transgressor will be fined one 
pound wax for candles. He (the person under Hachrazah) shall 
not be called to the Torah. If he continues to rebel (Literally: 
If he gives a rebellious shoulder), being under public proclama- 
tion for two weeks, he becomes liable to the law of o1n, and he 
shall be excommunicated publicly in the synagogue’”’ (fol. 2a). 
In 1654, the following restrictions were added: ‘‘Since we have 
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seen that most of the people do not pay any attention to the 
Hachrazah and it is like mockery in their sight, therefore we have 
added further restrictions to the public proclamation. We add 
to what has been explained above, that nobody may invite a 
person under Hachrazah to any meal whether S‘udath Mitzwah 
or an everyday meal under threat of a fine of 14 rt. Nobody may 
eat a meal together with a person under Hachrazah, whether in 
his own house, or in another house, under threat of a fine of 14 Ib. 
wax’’ (fol. 2b). There is only one punishment more stringent than 
the Hachrazah and that is the Cherem. The Cherem can be pro- 
nounced only by the rabbi. No further details are given about the 
Cherem, except that the person so punished had to pay 1 Batzen 
to the Kahal and 1 Batzen to the government (fol. 2b). 

Even though no such rule is mentioned in the rules of the 
election, a poor man could not possibly be chosen as a Parnas. 
For the Parnas had to lend to the Kahal up to 4 rt. during his 
month of office, and he could not claim reimbursement until two 
months had passed (fol. 1b). At his election, the Parnas had to 
give a dinner with free wine for the whole community. A sum of 
money — originally 4 ri, but varying later — could be substi- 
tuted for the meal. If re-elected, he had to pay only a fraction of 
this sum. In addition to all this, the Parnas-elect had to give the 
rabbi 1 ri after every election (fols. 2a, 25a, 41a, 58a). 

The Parnasim had the privilege of being called to the Torah 
on every Matnath Yad (Matnath Yad was Yom Kippur and the 
last day of each pilgrimage festival). This privilege rotated among 
the Kehillah and District Parnasim, and the ones not called on 
Matnath Yad were called on the first day of that particular holi- 
day (fols. 41a, 62a, 88b). 


b. Gobim 


In 1728, the office of the tax-collector (7211) was instituted. 
Two Gobim were to assist the Parnasim in their work by collecting 
the taxes. They had powers similar to the Parnasim in order to 
enable them to press tardy payers. They were elected for two 
years, and each had to keep books for one year (fols. 82a, 93a). 
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c. Tobe Ha‘ir 


In 1678, the term “seven Tobe Ha‘ir’”’ (7’ym 1310) is mentioned 
(fol. 3a). However, not until 1686 do we find this term explained, 
and it seems that at that time the Kahal was instituted as a 
representative form of government (fol. 62a). Previously the 
whole community — also referred to as Kahal — levied taxes, 
voted on officers, and on Takkanoth. Now, this whole legislative 
power was ceded to the seven Tobe Ha‘ir — i.e. the two District 
Parnasim, the two local Parnasim, and three elected men who 
were not to be related to one another. Three of the seven consti- 
tuted a quorum with full power. Regular meetings had to take 
place once every two weeks, and special meetings could be 
requested by anyone who was ready to pay 2 Denar for refresh- 
ments served by the Hazan at every meeting of the Kahal. The 
composition of this body and the term of office of its members 
was subject to change throughout our period. First, they were 
elected for one year (fol. 65a). In 1690, when the District Parna- 
sim were also elected as Kehillah Parnasim, the two Gabba’e 
Zedakah were ex-officio members of the Kahal (fol. 71a). In 
1692, we find the legislative body existing of the two District 
Parnasim, the two local Parnasim (who were no longer identical 
with the District Parnasim), the two Gabba’e Zedakah, and only 
one elected man (fol. 75a). In 1709, five Tobe Ha‘ir were elected 
in addition to the two local Parnasim, and the District Parnasim, 
as well as the rabbi, were consulted only when especially difficult 
matters were on the agenda (fol. 78b). In 1728, the term of the 
Tobe Ha‘ir was lengthened from one year to three (fol. 81a). 
Instead of meeting twice a month, they met only once, on the 
first Sunday after Rosh Chodesh (cf. fols. 82a, 85b, 89a, 93a). A 
man elected as a Tobe Ha'‘ir (strangely enough, this plural form 
is used also in the singular) had to pay 44 rt to the Kahal (fol. 
67a). If he did not attend a meeting without sufficient excuse, 
he paid a fine of no less than 14 rt (fols. 65b, 82a). 


d. Gabba’e Zedakah 


The office of Gabbai Zedakah existed in the beginning of the period 
with which we are concerned. It is mentioned on the very first 
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folio. The Gabba’im had to collect the community’s contributions 
to charity, which were distinct from regular taxes and which 
consisted both of fixed monthly assessments and of voluntary 
payments for Mitzwoth and N’darim. Theirs was also the task of 
distributing this money among the poor. They, like the Parnasim, 
had to advance money for their office, and, as a security, they 
were authorized to keep the key to the strongbox for the charity, 
money, at the end of their term of office, until they were fully 
reimbursed (fol. 25a). The regulations governing this office 
changed more frequently than those for any other office. In 
1681, we find that two Gabba’im were appointed by lot for two 
years, taking turns in doing the actual work for a month ata 
time (fol. 41a). In 1686 and in 1689, they were elected for one 
year only, but each of them held office for six months at a time 
(fols. 65a, 69a). In 1690, each held office twice, for three months 
at a time, (fol. 71a) and in 1692, they were told that they could 
rotate monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually as they pleased (fol. 
75a). In 1696, it was ordained that, while two Gabba’im should 
be elected every year, one must always be re-elected to carry 
over for a second year (fol. 77b). In 1720, 1734, and 1736 two 
Gabba’im were elected for two years, each holding office for a 
year at a time (fols. 80a, 84b, 85a). In 1750, the office was divided 
into that of the Hekdesh Gabbai or Gabbai Zedakah proper who 
had to collect the Chodesh Geld, the monthly assessment for 
charity, and the S’gan Gabbai who was in charge of the Matzwoth 
and N’darim. Each was elected for two years and had to serve 
one year in each faculty (fol. 87a). 

The reason for this instability lay evidently in the difficulty 
to get men to take over the office of Gabbaz. In 1689, they had to 
legislate that any man refusing to be Gabbat could not hold any 
other office and would lose his right to vote (fol. 69a). In 1692, 
the man who refused was charged with a fine of 5 rt (fol. 75a). 
In 1698, they tried to solve the problem by uniting the desirable 
Parnas office with that of the Gabbai Zedakah (fol. 77b). No 
election is recorded from the years between 1698 and 1708, but 
it is evident that even before that date, Gabba’im were again 
elected separately from the Parnasim — even that trick did 
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not work (cf. fol. 78). In 1709, there was reason to repeat the 
threat of a 5 rt fine, though it was mitigated to the effect that 
a Gabbai, elected for two years, might resign, with good reason, 
after one year (fol. 78b). In 1720, the fine had to be raised to 6 rt 
(fol. 80a). Still people preferred paying the fine to serving as 
Gabbai. In 1751, the fine was raised to 10 rt (fol. 88a). Evidently 
even this measure did not help. Otherwise the following case 
could not have happened which shall be told here because of its 
humorous note. In 1754, a certain Jacob ben Moses was elected 
Gabbat. Apparently the man was willing to accept the office, but 
he came to the Kahal meeting which had elected him cursing the 
officers and swearing so vilely that he was promptly fined 1 Ib 
wax and sent away as unworthy of the office (fol. 89b). In 1756, 
that same Jacob ben Moses was elected to the office, and he 
actually served (fol. 90a). Furthermore, when Samson Wertheim 
was elected Gabba for the year 1757-58 and pleaded that he 
could not serve for lack of time, he was permitted to pay Jacob 
ben Moses for doing the work for him, and the same procedure 
was repeated after the election of Anshel in the following year. 
Jacob was paid 1 Groschen for his trouble. In spite of this small 
salary, he may be looked at as a precursor of the professional 
social worker of our time (fol. 92a). The function of the Gabba’im 
has been mentioned above. The men had to go out collecting 
personally — probably the main reason for the frequent refusal 
(fol. 73b). The powers of the Gabba’im were not attractive 
enough to counterbalance the tasks of the office: in 1653, the 
Gabba’im were authorized to spend up to 5 rt for the Kahal if 
they saw fit (fol. 1b). From 1756 on, however, they had to have 
their bills authorized by the Parnasim (fol. 90a). One Gabbai 
by himself had the power to put a tardy payer of charity money 
under Hachrazah, the rabbi being the court of appeal (fol. 1b). 
Like the other officers of the Kahal, the Gabba’im had to pay a 
certain sum to the Kahal for distribution upon their election, in 
lieu of a free meal. Originally this was 1 Goldgulden (=2 rt) for a 
newly elected Gabbai, 44 rt for one re-elected; but these figures 
fluctuated (fols 2a, 58a). 
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TAXES 


a. Assessment 


The technique of taxation in Heidingsfeld may be characterized 
by two basic rules: Taxes were apportioned among the house- 
holders in the community not on the basis of a budget, but for 
momentary needs, usually to reimburse individuals who had al- 
ready advanced the necessary amounts. Taxes were apportioned 
partly as headtax (Rosh Habayith) and partly as capital levy (Al 
Me'’ah). For instance: on fol. 29b — dated 22 Siwan 5436 (1676) — 
5 fl. has to be apportioned. Two thirds of this is to be collected 
as headtax, i. e., 50 Batzen divided equally among 13 taxpayers, 
or 4 Batzen per head. The remaining third is to be collected as 
capital levy: 25 Baizen or 100 Kreuzer to be carried by the 8,288 ri. 
which was the total taxable capital in the community according 
to the estimate on fol. 29a. They arrive at a rough 1 Kreuzer per 
100 rt. An individual taxbill is figured out in this manner: Parnas 
Sanwil’s wealth is estimated at 900 rt. Therefore he pays in this 
particular taxbill 4 Baizen headtax, plus 1 Kreuzer for each 100 rt. 
of his capital, ie. 9 Kreuzer or 2 Batzen 1 Kreuzer. Sum total of 
Sanwil’s assessment: 6 Baizen 1 Kreuzer. This primitive system 
leads to complications which make it hard to understand its 
operation in every assessment, especially since every Tom, Dick 
and Harry spent money for the Kahal and brought in his claims 
for reimbursement, since assessments were frequently contested, 
and since the notes about tax income and tax spending are 
stenographic in style and frequently unclear. 

The basis for taxation of capital was estimated wealth which 
was adjusted according to new estimates at irregular intervals. 
Besides the testimony of the householder himself, inheritance 
and “known profits” were the main bases for changes in wealth 
estimates. Dowries given to children were deductible items (fol. 
79a). These wealth estimates are the clearest indication for the 
growth of the population and of the wealth of Heidingsfeld’s 
Jewish community. In 1652 (?) there were 19 tax paying house- 
holders with a total estimated wealth of 8,000 r¢ (fol. 6a). In 
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1690, there were 21 tax paying householders — possibly the 
taxable minimum wealth had been raised — with a total esti- 
mated wealth of 24,250 rt (fol. 57b). Unfortunately, there is no 
assessment list after 1690, but we can recognize the further 
growth of the community from the list of householders who took 
Pletten (meal tickets for transients) in 1758, which includes 44 
names (fol. 91b). 

A definite tendency can be detected, in the documents con- 
cerned with taxation, to get away from the apportionment of 
taxes for momentary needs and to substitute a primitive budget- 
ing plan by charging tax payers a fixed sum covering their portion 
of all expenses of the Kahal. First those who were not full house- 
holders were assessed in this manner — unmarried men who did 
business in the community (cf. fols. 53a, 58a, 65b, 66a, 70a, 84a, 
72a) and widows (85b, 89b). But we find even full householders 
paying lump sums to cover all taxes (cf. fols. 66a, 74b, 89a). 

A few rules for taxation may be gathered from entries in our 
Pinkes, though none of them are general Takkanoth, but merely 
decisions for specific cases: 

No more than 10 r¢ shall be apportioned at one time, except 
for salaries and New Year money (fol. 77b). 

In case of death, taxes precede all other claims against the 
estate, even the widow’s K’thubah (fol. 26a). 

Widows do not, as a rule, pay tax for themselves. However, 
the tax debts of the deceased have to be paid up by the estate, 
if not at once, in installments (fol. 36b). 

Inasmuch as taxes paid to the community are reimbursements 
for sums already spent or payments on obligations already in- 
curred, the estate of a deceased tax payer may be taxed as long 
as other tax payers are reimbursing the community for debts 
dating from the lifetime of the deceased. 

Outsiders who do business in Heidingsfeld are considered 
taxable (fol. 79a). 

A couple boarding in the home of the parents of one member 
of the married couple are exempt from Pletten and all taxes, 
except gate-toll — unless the community has to pay more than 
20 rt at one time — for three months after their wedding (fol. 
2b). 
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In case of sickness, a stay of execution is granted for all taxes 
for the duration of the illness (fol. 26b). 

In the beginning of our period, there was very little delin- 
quency in the payment of taxes. On 15 Iyar 1658, only 6 Batzen 
were owed on the taxbill of Skebat, and even this seems to have 
been unusual (fol. 12b). Later, however, there seems to have been 
a good deal of tardiness in the payment of taxes (cf. fol. 80ab). 


b. Communal duties 


, 


M. L. Bamberger speaks of the ‘‘Leibzollzeichen,” a yellow 
circle, which had to be worn originally on the garments by all 
Jews entering the gates of Wiirzburg. He reports that the reichs- 
ritterschaftliche Jews paid 3,000 ff per annum in lieu of this de- 
mand. (Ein Blick auf die Geschichte der Juden in Wurzburg, p. 
11). This tax may be similar to that which the Heidingsfeld 
Jews had to pay under the name of gate toll (sha‘ar ma‘oth, 
Torgeld). The amount of the toll mentioned in our Pinkes was, 
however, much smaller than the sum mentioned by Bamberger. 
In 1672, the community made a compromise with the authorities 
that they should pay 8/4 rt gate toll per annum (fol. 28a). In 
1676, 6 rt gate toll was paid to the Judenamimann through the 
Wachmeister Lieutenant, probably the officer in charge of the 
guard (fol. 29b). In 1678, the Commander of Wiirzburg is men- 
tioned as the recipient of the gate toll. But the agent for payment 
is still the Wachmeister Lieutenant who earned for himself a gift 
from the community for adjusting the toll at the low amount of 47. 

Another tax paid regularly to a secular authority was council 
money (etzah ma‘oth, quartal ma‘oth) going apparently to the 
local city council. It was paid quarterly and amounted from 12 fl 
to 25 fl per annum. It was apportioned, at one occasion, half as 
headtax and half as capital levy, but soon a tradition was estab- 
lished that council money was to be apportioned two thirds as 
headtax and one third as capital levy, while most other taxes were 
apportioned half and half. 

Meat excise had to be paid to the episcopal government. This 
tax was originally farmed out to one of the householders, Sanwil 
Grumbach. However, the Kahal later, as a corporation, became 
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the tax agent and levied fixed sums on every head of cattle 
slaughtered in the community. The Shochet then became the tax 
collector. Slaughtering in the fields to avoid paying excise was 
prohibited. The community did not make any profit in tax 
farming. This in 1674 (fol. 28b). In 1692, the government fixed 
the meat excise for the community at the round sum of 100 fl. 
The excise was raised by a complicated system. Tickets had to 
be redeemed for every animal slaughtered and for all meat im- 
ported into the community. A triple check was exercised by three 
special books kept by the Gabba’im, the Shochet, and the M’lam- 
med (fol. 76a). The amount to be paid for every head of cattle 
varied with size and kind. 

Kosher wine was also taxed, but it is not clear whether by the 
government or by the community. The tax collected was based 
on the amount of wine made by Jews or bought by Jews from 
Gentiles (fols. 20b, 21a). Apparently the sale of Kosher wine was 
prohibited, for any fee received for such a sale and to be paid to 
the Kahal in full (fol. 26a). In 1698, it was legislated that nobody 
in the community may manufacture Kosher wine, except with 
the permission of the rabbi and the Parnas (fol. 77b). In 1699, 
the sale of Kosher wine was farmed out as a monopoly by the 
Kahal, and consequently nobody was permitted to sell or to buy 
wine from strangers (fol. 78a). 


c. Gifts 


A substantial part of the community's expenses was for ‘‘gifts” 
to all kinds of officials, high and low, to whom the Jews had to 
show themselves “‘grateful.’’ Most of these were given as New 
Year’s presents, apportioned in Kislew, Tebeth, or Shebat. The 
term Shanah Chadashah was used for these expenses. A typical 
list may be found on fol. 31a, dated Sunday, 8 Tebeth 5437 (1677): 
“‘Apportioned for New Year money, besides the Priest’s New 
Year money, also. .... to the Secretary, in spices 12 Kopf- 
stiick (=3 fl 3 Batzen), to the Secretary’s wife (?) 3 rt, to the 
Judge 2 rt, to the Toll-collector at the bridge in Wiirzburg 1 rt, 
to the Toll-collector at the Sandertor in Wiirzburg 6 Batzen, to 
the City Secretary 1 Ib spices 14 rt, to the Mayor 1% rt, to the 
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Vice-mayor 1 Ib spices 4% rt, he being tax-collector here, to the 
Policeman 3 Batzen. .. .” 

The Judge was sometimes given silver spoons (fol. 3b) or 
wine (fol 5a). Once a wedding present was connected with his 
New Year money (fol. 8b). The magistrate (Amtmann, Poked) 
was given irregular sums first, but an agreement was made with 
him in 1680 ‘‘that we shall give him every New Year two Spectes- 
ducaten (i. e. 2 ducats in one piece, and not in smaller denomina- 
tions) and one medium sized sugarloaf’’ (fol. 32). The Keller 
(excize collector) once received tin valued at 2 rt 13 14 Batzen 
(fol. 50b). The Buirgermeister (mayor) usually received 4 rt 
for New Year (fols. 15a, 27a). Other recipients were the head of 
the city council (fols. 11b, 27a); the field warden (fol. 37b); 
military officers such as the Commander of Wiirzburg (fol. £23); 
a Feldwebel (sergeant) (fol. 17b); the students of the University 
of Wiirzburg (fols. 5a, 8b, 47a); a schoolteacher (fols. 8b, 17b). 
The Priest got his present usually after New Year, probably on 
Easter, as is indicated by the reference to an Easter lamb given 
to him in 1653 (fol. 5a, cf. fols. 8b, 9a, 14a, 27a). Once the Priest 
was given spices (fol. 8b) and once a gold spoon (fol. 17b). 

Repeatedly, we find the terms “‘Kirbeband,” ‘‘Kirbebdnder,” 
““Kerbbdnder,” once ‘‘Mittelband,” or in short “Band,” “Béan- 
der,’ ‘‘Bandergeld,” in the Pinkes. All of them seem to refer to 
the same concept. Even though these terms occur only in lists 
of expenses and therefore cannot be explained from the context, 
and even though no explanation could be found in any other 
source, only one interpretation seems to fit all occurences of the 
terms: they refer to colored ribbon of the kind worn on their 
hats by peasants and soldiers on the Kerbe, Kirbe, or Kirchwethe, 
the annual, semi-annual, or quarterly local fair. Such ribbon was 
given, at the time of the fairs, to such persons who might be 
helpful in protecting the market stalls of the Jews which certain- 
ly were in constant danger on account of the high spirits of the 
men who visited the fairs. Perhaps, when they speak of giving 
away ribbon for ‘‘watching”’ at the fair, they really mean protec- 
tion money paid to those persons who might start a riot against 
the Jewish business people at the fair (fols. 27b, 29b, 33b). 

The spirit in which most of these ‘‘presents’” were received is 
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clearly demonstrated by the Wachmeister Lieutenant of Wiirzburg 
who refused to accept a gift of 3 Kopfstdck and insisted on getting 
1 rt (=41% Kopfstick). Apparently he felt that this was his due 
for interceding on behalf of the Jews with the military authori- 
ties (fol. 33a). 


d. Expenses 


Among the various expenses of the Kahal, traveling expenses 
(Reitgeld, Reit Ma‘oth) which were paid to both Jewish and non- 
Jewish officials, most frequently the Judge, rank foremost (cf. 
fols. 5a, 5b, 15b). Then we find such items as: petitions to the 
local commander and the council at 5 Batzen each (fol. 12a); a 
fine of 1 Ib spices to the city (fol. 27a); wine for bribing purposes 
(Shochad yayin) (fol. 16b). Expenses more indigenous to Jewish 
community life were: building repairs for the synagogue (fol. 
35a); Ethrog and Hadass money (fols. 6b, 14b, 27a); money for 
leaves to cover the Succah (Laub ma‘oth) (fol. 5ib). Expenses 
typical of the communal life of the time are for: wine served by 
-the Hazan at an election (fol. 8a); for brandy at an election of 
Gabba’im (fol. 32a); for wine used in the rabbi’s house, probably 
also at meetings (fol. 12a); for meat for a Szyywm celebration (fol. 
27a); for a meal served to the Parnasim by the Hazan (fol. 31a). 
Other expenses paid from the communal treasury were: a fee 
due to the rabbi of Kleinsteinach when he was called in a conflict 
between the Kahal and one of its members (fol. 29b); moving 
expenses of a new Hazan (fol. 38b); a present to honor a house- 
holder for leading in prayer on Shabuoth (fol. 43a). 


e. Charity 


Contributions to charity were compulsory as much as any tax. 
There was a basic monthly charge, which, however, could be 
increased by voluntary donations vowed before the Torah 
(N’darim) and by the purchase price of honors in the synagogue 
(Mitzwoth). The collection of all amounts for charity was handled 
by the Gabbat Zedakah (see above). 

The basic monthly charge varied with the need and the ability 
of the community. In 1668, the Chodesh Geld — as this charge 
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was called — for the whole community was fixed at 4 fi (fols. 
23a, 41b). In 1687, the Gabba’im collected 10 ff twice a year, in 
Adar and Elul, i. e. an average of 314 fl per month (fol. 66a). In 
1691, 5 rt was set as a limit for monthly collections (fol. 73b). 
Shortly before 1711, 3 rt must have been the monthly budget, 
for in that year it was legislated that 6 7¢ should be collected 
instead of 3 rt because transients were not allowed to enter the 
city, and more money had to be given to them in lieu of Pletten 
(fol. 79b). This Chodesh Geld was assessed, like most other taxes, 
half as headtax and half as a capital levy (fols. 25a, 79b). 

For the non-payment of these contributions to charity, a per- 
son could be put under Hachrazah as for the non-payment of 
any other tax (fol. 25a). Still, it must have been much harder to 
collect the Chodesh Geld; for we find frequent admonitions to pay 
the Gabbai Zedakah (fols. 25a, 26a, 78b). In 1691, an actual fine 
was introduced for delinquent debtors of the Hekdesh in the form 
of 1 lb wax. The fine could be imposed by the Gabbai (fol. 73b). 
In 1728, it was decided: ‘‘The Hekdesh Gabbai shall have power 
and authority to collect the Hekdesh money, to prohibit the 
Ba‘al S’gan, the Hazan, and the Shammash from admitting (a 
delinquent) to any of the sacred things of the synagogue, and 
if he does not make a payment within a year, to blacklist him 
(fol. 80a).”’ 

In spite of this systematic collection for charity, the funds 
of the Hekdesh were not sufficient to take care of many cases 
which should have been handled by this department. We find 
apportioned separately such items as: ‘‘Redemption of prisoners, 
including Hazanim and rabbis —- 2 rt 10 Kreutzer; a sick child of 
the Hazan — 7 Denar; a man from Jerusalem — 6 Baizen; a 
transient — 2 Denar, etc.” (fol. 33b). In 1698, a rule was passed 
prohibiting the Parnasim from giving the Kahal’s money i.e. 
money not belonging to the Hekdesh — to transients. They were 
allowed, only on special occasions, to ask individuals in the 
community (Y’chide S’gulah) for contributions (fol. 77b). 

The Pletten-system was another means of taxation for charity. 
These meal and lodging tickets were apportioned exactly like 
taxes, a certain number for every householder, and a certain 
number for every 100 rt wealth (cf. fols. 12b, 46b). To prevent 
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cheating, all these tickets had to be written by one hand, and 
the date had to be written on them (fol. 67a). 

There is no indication that the Pletten-system did not work 
out relatively well. Only one man insisted on being made an 
exception to the usual rules. Abraham Heller, as the richest and 
most charitable man in the community, made a special arrange- 
ment with the Kahal, in 1687. 

“11 Sh’bat 5447 — on this day, the Parnasim and Manhigim 
jointly with the men elected from the whole Kahal made a public 
and voluntary compromise with the Rosh and Parnas Abraham 
Halewi. We have seen that honored visitors such as rabbis and 
Hazanim are always guests of said Parnas Abraham. At times they 
stay very long and eat up many Pletten. Said Parnas Abraham 
also requests that one should give charity sincerely. Hence we 
made the following public compromise: Parnas Abraham has 
to pay his portion of the Chodesh money which is collected in the 
Kahal, and which the Gabba’im hold for distribution among 
the poor. However, the price for his Mzitzwoth, which Parnas 
Abraham purchases, together with the amounts which Parnas 
Abraham pledges when he is called to the Torah shall be placed 
by the Gabbaz into a special box which contains only these Mztz- 
woth moneys, pledges, and gifts of Parnas Abraham’s. From this 
box he shall take care of the rabbis and Hazanim. Parnas 
Abraham shall write to the Gabbai every time, how much he shall 
give the Rabbi, or the Lamdan, or the Hazan. In case that Parnas 
Abraham should request to pay more than his Mitzwoth money 
and his pledges and gifts amount to, Parnas Abraham must pay 
the difference from his pocket. If no Hazan or rabbi comes in a 
month, and money is left over from Parnas Abraham’s Mitzwoth 
money and pledges and gifts, this money is transferred into the 
Hekdesh box at the end of the month to be counted like all other 
Hekdesh money. They shall give to the Hazan or rabbi as much 
as Parnas Abraham requests, and Parnas Abraham must pay 
an equal amount from his pocket. But one cannot command or 
force him. Also, however long a Hazan or rabbi may stay (at the 
house of Parnas Abraham) they may give Parnas Abraham no 
more than two Pletten”’ (fol. 65b). One year later, this arrange- 
ment was cancelled (fol. 66b). But a new rule was passed, accord- 
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ing to which the Hazan had to go to Abraham’s house, at regular 
intervals, and to leave there as many Pletten as there were visi- 
tors, in order to save Abraham or his visitors the trouble of going 
for the Pletten (fol. 67a). 

It is easily understood how in a time, when the Jews were 
expelled from many towns, and were granted right of residence 
in but few, transients became a real problem for the Jewish 
communities. In order to secure an orderly and impartial treat- 
ment of all transients and to save the householders from being 
annoyed too often, the transients were forbidden to go around to 
the individual homes. They were to be taken care of by the Gabbaz 
Zedakah from his charity treasury. Only when an agent was 
collecting for the redemption of prisoners or for the dowry of a 
bride could he given a special permit by the Gabbai and the 
Parnas to collect directly from the householders. Naturally, 
the transients did not co-operate because this system was liable 
to lower their income. They were threatened, therefore, with a 
loss of all benefits for one year (fol. 71a), or even forever (fol. 
41b). Strangely enough, the residents did not co-operate either. 
Apparently their preference for the traditionally Jewish, per- 
sonal, way of giving charity — though not the noblest way, 
according to Maimonides’s list — made them opposed to the 
anonymous, systematized dispensation of money. Again and 
again, warnings had to be issued against giving money to beggars 
at the door (fol. 41a et al.). Fines of one half pound wax, and 
later 1 rt were threatened with little success (fols. 62a, 66a). 
Women must have been the principal transgressors, for announce- 
ments were made in the synagogue reiterating the prohibition 
in order ‘‘to frighten the women’’ (fol. 69a). In 1691, it was 
ordained: ‘‘The Shammash shall go around in the Kehillah and 
shall have every woman take an oath that she will not give any- 
thing to any transient who goes around without permission of 
the Gabbai Zedakah and the Gabbat Hakahal.”’ (The latter ex- 
pression is either an error for Parnas Hakahal or a distinction 
between the Gabbai Zedakah holding office and his inactive 
colleague) (fol. 73b). 

Transients had to be taken care of without delay (fol. 41b). 
The Gabbai’ was instructed to give to a transient with family 3 
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Batzen, to one without family one-half Kopfstueck, (2 Batzen), 
to an unknown transient 6 Kreutzer, to a bride 1 Kopfstueck, to 
a woman according to his own discretion (fol. 66b, cf. also 62a). 
Besides this contribution a transient received one Pletie for a 
meal and a night’s lodging with one of the householders (fol. 
41b). The Gabbai had to record the names of all transients in 
order that they might not come back within too short a period. 
In 1681, this period was a year (fol. 41b), in 1691, three months 
(fol. 73b). A transient who came begging within that period and 
refused to go away could be evicted by the police (fol. 73b). 

The transient himself had to draw his Plette from the urn 
where those tickets were kept, in the presence of the Gabbai or the 
Shamash, in order that the officer could not show preference in 
assigning certain transients to certain homes. If then a house- 
holder refused to honor the Plette, he had to pay cash for the 
transient’s night lodging (fols. 80a, 41b). Honored visitors, 
such as scholars, rabbis and cantors, who usually were invited 
by householders when they came to town, did not have to ask 
for their Plette, but their hosts were permitted to send for them. 
Still, only one Plette was granted to each visitor (fols. 73b, 41b). 
Sick transients were taken care of by the community in a room pro- 
vided in the Hazan’s house, especially for that purpose (fol. 66b). 

The large number of transients begging for assistance was a 
severe problem for the small community. In order to protect 
themselves, they tried to limit the number by asking the local 
authorities to admit only a certain number of Jewish poor 
through the city gates. A fee of 6 Kreutzer was paid for this ser- 
vice in 1679 (fol. 35a). In 1687, the number admitted was 25 on 
Ereb Shabbath, 30 on Ereb Yom Tob, in 1708 — 15 to 18 on week- 
days, 20 to 23 on Shabbath, 25 on Yom Tob (fols. 66a, 79a). In 
1728, the limitation — to 15 on weekdays and 25 on Shabbath 
and Yom Tob — was effected by placing at the city gate that 
number of signed tickets. Only those who brought tickets were 
given Pletten (fol. 80a). Once, in 1711, the authorities turned the 
tables on the Kahal by keeping out all transients. The Gabba’im 
then stationed themselves at the city gate provided with an 
enlarged amount of charity money to make up for the Pletten 
which they were unable to give to the transients (fol. 79b). 
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f. Hakdamah 


A fee had to be paid by all newcomers who wished to become full 
members of the community. The legal basis for this tax was that 
the old settlers had contributed to the assets of the community 
and that the newcomers had to make their contribution to these 
assets. From 1654 to 1684, the rate for Hakdamah was 2 rt per 
householder and 6 Batzen for every hundred rt wealth for complete 
strangers; 1 rt per householder and one-quarter rt per hundred 
for those already residents in the district. The latter rate was 
applied to young men who paid taxes in the community previous 
to their marriage but paid Hakdamanh only after their marriage 
(fol. 2b). In 1713, the Hakdamah was the fixed sum of 20 rt be- 
sides the purchase price of a place in the synagogue (fol. 78b). 
In 1746, the tax was raised from 30 ff to 50 fl. The previous raise 
to 30 fl is not recorded (fol. 86b). 

Since the right of residence had to be so dearly purchased — 
governmental confirmation was also necessary — it was forbid- 
den to allow people without right of residence stay in one’s home. 
Transgressions against this regulation were prosecuted both by 
the government and the Kahal (fol. 80b). Anyone harboring 
strangers doing business in town for more than three days had 
to pay a fine of 2 rt. Only for the duration of the Wiirzburg fair 
were the Heidingsfeld householders allowed to give lodging to 
strangers (fol. 81a). Since nobody wanted to lose his right of 
residence (Chazakah), people kept on paying taxes in Heidings- 
feld even while they moved temporarily to other towns (fol. 
94b). 


CIVIL REGULATIONS 


The extent of the Kahal’s jurisdiction can be seen from the 
regulations drawn up by them. Unfortunately we do not have a 
complete set of Takkanoth but can only glean from our Pinkes a 
few scattered occasional regulations: 

“Concerning peddling here in Heidingsfeld: From today on, 
nobody, whosoever he may be, of those living in the neighbor- 
hood may come here to Heidingsfeld to peddle articles except 
on one day of the week, namely every Tuesday. This was legis- 
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lated because all the householders here in Heidingsfeld com- 
plained very much, and because it was done by a Din Torah. 
Hence any transgression shall be fined 10 7#, half to our master, 
the pious Prince-Bishop, and half to the Hekdesh” (fol. 77b— 
1688). 

There was an actual system of meat rationing: “‘If there is 
more meat than there is demand for in the Kahal, and than the 
householders need, in order that the householders who had the 
animals slaughtered shall not lose anything, the meat appraisers 
have authority to distribute the meat and to send a portion to 
every householder, into his home, according to his wealth. No- 
body may object under threat of the above fine (1 Ib wax). 

‘Also when there is a great demand the meat appraisers shall 
have portions made for the rich according to their wealth, and the 
honored according to their prestige, in order that every house- 
holder may have his portion, both of meat, small intestines, 
intestinal fat, and the like’’ (fol. 76a). 

When a businessman was sent for by a customer, and his 
competitor, noticing it, managed to get to the customer earlier 
and to get the business, the competitor was forced, under threat 
of Cherem, to cede half of his profit to the dealer originally sent 
for by the customer (fol. 66b). A servant leaving the employment 
of a Heidingsfeld householder had to be in service out of town 
for at least half a year before he could accept employment with 
another resident of Heidingsfeld (fols. 28b, 62b). Since brawls 
had taken place at weddings, because the guests requested too 
much wine, the groom’s obligation to give Notwein was limited 
to the value of 1 Goldgulden, plus one-quarter fl per hundred of 
the combined dowries (fol. 2a). Jews were admonished not to 
overbid the Gentile councilmen when buying fish (fol. 66a). 

Interesting illustrations of the Kahal’s power — and limita- 
tion of power — are the two suits between the community and 
members of the community recorded in our Pinkes. In 1676, the 
Kahal accused Sanwil Grumbach of selling meat at too high a 
price and of transgressing against the meat excise regulations. 
Sanwil deposited pledges in the Kahal’s safekeeping to guarantee 
the later payment of fees and fines. The rabbi of Kleinsteinach 
was Called in to judge the case, and he fined Sanwil 4 rt. However, 
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the objects deposited as security were found to be without value, 
and the Kahal was unable to force Sanwil to pay the fine (fol. 
28b). 

The second example is as follows: In 1762, Moses Rofe, also 
called Moses Wolfsheimer, was elected one of the Tobe Ha'‘ir. 
“Hakazin David (Hanau) objected because said Rabbi Moses 
does not carry of the burden of our Kehillah and therefore is not 
fit to be a Tobe Ha‘ir. At that time, no decision was reached. 
Last Friday, the Jews’ Magistrate (Judenamitmann) commanded 
that said Hakazin Rabbi Moses shall be Tobe Ha‘ir. He intends 
to examine the complaint that Moses does not carry of the burden 
and then he will decide. Therefore said Hakazin Moses Rofe 
shall be one of the seven Tobe Ha‘ir in our Kehillah. What he 
has to pay in our Kehillah rests with the Jews’ Magistrate’’ (fol. 
93a). Ten years earlier, Moses had offered to pay 10 rt per annum 
to cover all taxes (fol. 89a). With the tax load rising, this amount 
had become insufficient; but, apparently, the physician had 
influence with the Bishop, and he used it to protect himself 
against the demands of the Jewish community. The Kahal, how- 
ever, refused to give in. In 1774, after the litigation had been 
going on for twelve years, they finally entered into the Pinkes a 
governmental decree issued two years earlier exempting Moses 
from all taxes. For two years, the Jews’ Magistrate had ordered 
the decree to be entered in the Pinkes. Only a virtual ultimatum 
from this official brought about the consent of a majority of the 
Kahal to have the decree entered. The decree reads: 

“Upon repeated request of the Jew doctor Wolfsheimer, 
according to which the Jewry in Heidingsfeld had the audacity 
to again assess him, against the princely decree of exemption of 
October 1772, His Highness, the Prince (—Bishop) informed 
and ordered his Jews’ Magistrate under the date of Castle 
Guttenberg, September 23, that, as His Highness mercifully 
exempted Dr. Wolfsheimer of taxes to the Jewish community 
according to the decree of 1772, so shall it remain in future. 

“Therefore this order for Dr. Wolfsheimer and the Jewry of 
Heidingsfeld is announced to them by the Jews’ Magistrate. At 
the same time, said Jewry is admonished to follow it in all seri- 
ousness. They are herewith ordered, in accordance with the 
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princely command of September 23, no longer to inconvenience 
Dr. Wolfsheimer with assessments. Otherwise they may expect 
prompt punishment for criminal transgression against the prince- 
ly decree. The present order must be entered and preserved in the 
Heidingsfeld Judenprotokoll (i. e., our Pinkes) without abbrevi- 
ation): 022" Cholkt00b): 

The Kahal, however, did not rest: “After the above men- 
tioned decree, the Kahal again handed a signed counter-petition 
to our master, the pious Bishop. Upon this, the following answer 
was recently sent from the Bishop to the princely (i. e., episcopal) 
government. This is its wording: As to whether, and to what 
degree, the complaint of the Jewry . . . is well founded .. . 
His Highness still expects a detailed governmental report. Wiirz- 
burg, October 20, 1774” (fol. 101a). 

On October 30, 1774, the Kahal met with Dr. Wolfsheimer 
before the rabbi: ‘‘Said meeting was concerned with the difference 
of opinion between the Kahal, on the one hand, and Moses Rofe 
on the other hand, over the necessary expenses of our Kehillah 
Heidingsfeld . .*. . . The Rabbi and the Dayyan of the district 
pleaded with both parties to come to a compromise. . . . The 
two parties saw reason in this proposal to make peace between 
them, and . . . a compromise was decided on by both parties, 
voluntarily and without compulsion... . 

“The party of the second part, Hakazin Moses Rofe, who so 
far paid only 10 rt per annum... . . toward the necessary ex- 
penses of our Kehillah of Heidingsfeld, and who also rendered 
services as a physician to the sick in the Hekdesh without remu- 
neration, offers — episcopal and other decrees notwithstand- 
ing (!) — to pay 40 rt per annum toward all necessary expenses 
in our Kehillah Heidingsfeld, i.e., every half year, on Rosh 
Chodesh Siwan 5535 — 20 rt, and Rosh Chodesh Kislew 5536 — 
20 rt. . . Likewise he will continue to take care of the sick in the 
Hekdesh asa physician. All the above he does voluntarily, not only 
in order not to burden the Bishop and his counsellors by matters 
of law, but also to do his duty before God and the creatures, and 
the faith of Moses and Israel, finally in order to stop strife and 
quarreling and to make peace among the brethren of the house 
of Israel... .. ” (fol. 101b). 
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N VOL. XVI of the HUCA, there appeared an article by the 
present writer under the title ‘Jewish Artists Before the 
Period of Emancipation.” This article undertook to assemble the 
various notices concerning Jewish artists of the past and to 
reveal how, despite the limitations imposed both by their religion 
and by the outer world, artistic activity of no mean consequence 
grew up among the Jews. Jewish art persisted from biblical 
times uninterruptedly throughout the ages. Artistic achievements 
subsequent to the time of the Emancipation represent no sudden 
break with the past but rather a continuing and progressive 
development. 

These observations have now received vigorous support in 
an article which appeared in Vol. XVII of the HUCA, “New 
Notes on Pre-Emancipation Jewish Artists,” by Cecil Roth of 
Oxford University, the well known authority on Jewish History. 
In the course of his searches which have led him through many 
lands and many epochs, the eye of Mr. Roth has been watchful 
for Jewish artists, and this enables him to supplement my find- 
ings with many a useful comment and amplification. For his 
gracious attentions, I am deeply appreciative. And I believe 
that I can best show my appreciation by complying with Mr. 
Roth’s wish that I examine and elaborate upon his proposals. 
Having specialized in the study of Jewish art, I shall venture 
further than Mr. Roth himself is willing to go in the way of 
scrutinizing individual artists, thereby adhering to our purpose 
of admitting to our survey only those artists whose Jewishn ss 
or Jewish origin is beyond question. While the present arti ie ~ 
may, in this manner, acquire something of a critical tone, I 
shall, at the same time, be able to supply some additional material 


of a positive nature. My intensive study of Jewish artists pur- 
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sued in the course of the ‘two years since the appearance of 
“Jewish Artists Before the Period of Emancipation,” should 
offer results that may shed further light.’ 

Among the obscure points before us is the question of Jewish 
achievement in the domain of architecture. There were doubtless 
Jewish architects in antiquity despite the fact that no report 
of their enterprises, still less any mention of their names, has 
come down to us. We find Jews engaged in so many types of 
art during their life as a nation — and this includes the building 
field — that no reason exists for doubting their architectural 
activity. The question confronting us is whether such participa- 
tion could survive into the Middle Ages, that is, into a time 
when, being a minority among non-Jews, Jews were subject to 
all kinds of restrictions. The art of building requires a partic- 
ularly long course of technical training and needs, for its prac- 
tice, a special organization of co-workers. 

In the paper, ‘“‘Jewish Artists Before the Period of Emancipa- 
tion,”’ it was not possible to offer any valid observations on this 
subject. For a Meir Abdeli often mentioned as the architect of 
the Samuel Abulafia synagogue in Toledo, I was unable to find 
any source. The reason for this is now plain, namely, Meir 
Abdeli never existed. Meir Abdeli was conjured up by a certain 
Joseph Heydeck who, in 1795, published the Hebrew inscrip- 
tions of the Abulafia synagogue — later the church El Transito 
— and who drew upon his imagination to fill out gaps produced 
in the inscriptions by the ravages of time.? The falsification was 
immediately recognized and corrected by the Academy of 
Madrid in its Memorias (III p. 31 ff.). Since that time, these 
inscriptions have been republished again and again.’ Nevertheless, 


t Especially to Alexander Guttmann, Abraham Heschel, Moses Marx, 
Franz Rosenthal, and Isaiah Sonne, colleagues of mine at the Hebrew Union 
College, I am indebted for much valuable information. 

2 Joseph I. Heydeck, Ilustracion de la inscripcion hebrea que se halla en 
la Iglesia di Nuestra Sefiora del Trdnsito de la ciudad de Toledo, traducida al 
espanol, Madrid 1795, 

3 Cf. Graetz in MGWJ, V, 1856 pp. 321 ff.; Moise Schwab in Rapport sur 
les Inscriptions Hébraiques de l’Espagne, Nouvelles Archives des Missions 
Scientifiques et Littéraires, Tome XIV, Paris 1907, pp. 275; A. D. Yahuda in the 
Hebrew periodical Bizgaron IV, 1940/41 pp. 101 ff. and 251 ff. 
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to this day, the spook of Meir Abdeli haunts books on the 
history of art.4 With utmost emphasis, let it be reiterated that, 
regarding the architect of the Abulafia synagogue, we know 
nothing. 

Another Jewish architect of mediaeval Spain has been men- 
tioned in connection with the synagogue at Cordova. The in- 
scription reads: ‘This little sanctuary and abode of testimony 
was erected as a temporary structure by Isaac an» son of the 
honored Ephraim, in the year 75 (1314-1315). Arise, O God, and 
hasten to the upbuilding of Jerusalem.’’ The name in the in- 
scription has generally been regarded as that of the architect. 
In refutation of this, I have shown that, since the days of the 
ancient synagogues, such dedicatory inscriptions refer not to 
the architect but to the founder. The Messianic hopes voiced 
in the inscription allude likewise to the founder. Such outbursts 
of feeling are appropriate to the founder, not to the expert com- 
missioned to do the work. Abraham A. Neuman in his book 
The Jews of Spain’ characterizes this Moheb—so Neuman 
vocalizes — as both ‘‘patron and architect’’ of that synagogue. 
It is, of course, possible that the patron might, at the same time, 
have been the architect. Still we may not regard this ano as 
the architect until we obtain some further warrant for that 
surmise. 

Cecil Roth, in the above named essay (p. 504), proffers within 
this same Spanish area, the name of another Jewish artist, 
Ince de Galli, presumably ‘‘responsible for the reconstruction 
of the famous Torre Nueva at Saragossa.”” But this carries 
laudation too far. The architect of that famous tower,’ which 
collapsed in the nineteenth century was, as matter of fact, 
Gabriel Gambao, a non-Jew. Together with a Christian and 
with two Moorish architects, Ince de Galli is mentioned as one 
of Gambao’s co-workers. Inasmuch as that structure was reared 


4 Thus he is mentioned, for instance, by Ernst Kuehnel, Maurische Kunst, 
Berlin 1924, p. 69; by Ernst Cohn-Wiener, Die jiidische Kunst, Berlin 1929, 
p. 140; by the Baedeker for Spain and other guide books. 

5 Vol. II, Philadelphia 1942, p. 150. 

6 Cf. Bernard Bevan, History of Spanish Architecture, New York 1939, 
p. 109 and illustration, Plate XLV. 
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in 1504, that is, after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Ince 
de Galli could have been at that time a Jew no longer. Still the 
report has its significance. It evidences at least an artist of 
Jewish origin. If Ince de Galli be the same as José de Galli, we 
can confirm his record by yet another piece of work which arose 
when, in the years 1530-1533, this José de Galli rendered some 
construction for the church of St. Miguel in Saragossa.’ 

As regards Italy, I could cite nothing except a notice in the 
Encyclopedia Judaica’ which contains, without source reference, 
the statement: ‘The synagogue built in 1247 at Trani (Lower 
Italy) is undoubtedly the work of a Jewish architect.’’ This 
sentence, is not, as I previously supposed, a mere surmise but 
a statement of fact as can be demonstrated to this day. In- 
cidentally the allusion is not to the Gothic edifice which is 
generally regarded and alleged in pictures to be the synagogue of 
Trani? (although, in all probability, it never was a synagogue) ; 
the passage in the Encyclopedia Judaica refers to an edifice 
later converted into the church of Saint Anne, an architectural 
specimen rare in synagogal structure. While most synagogues of 





1. SYNAGOGUE OF TRANI, SOUTHERN ITALY. 


7 Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinste, under Galt, 
José de. 

8 Vol. VIII, col. 892. 

9 Thus in the Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung jiidischer Kunst- 
denkmdler, II, fig. 10; also in Jtidisches Lexikon III, col. 93. 
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the Middle Ages followed the plan of an extended rectangle, 
this structure is square shaped, terminating in a flat cupola 
which arches over a two storied polygon. (fig. 1)'° Ernest Mun- 
kacsi published a minute description of this synagogue a few 
years ago in a book from which I borrow the accompanying illus- 
tration." Munkacsi also published, with meticulous emendation, 
the previously known tablet inscription” which reads as emended: 
feAep ey prot arom by myan AS jal mx yaw) obs nvon niva 
mind mwan oD 7yLY mod mind pom mam ANA AH DA ANNAN 
p> aNOw INpTS nyMd aw Dy Naw’? MNAVYN) 771710 mbynd mDxn 
77py ’owa ]Dw. The translation, not entirely free of ambiguities, 
would read as follows: ‘This superb edifice, erected in the year 
of Creation 5007 (1247 C. E.) by an expert, an esteemed member 
of the community, is adorned with a lofty cupola, illuminated 
by means of a window, and closed by means of carved doors; 
it is also equipped with a stone floor and with benches for the 
choir, that the memory of a pious life be preserved before Him 
Who dwelleth in the luminous heights.”’ 

It is entirely possible that the inscribed tablet was dedicated 
to the founder. But it is certain that the founder was also the 
architect. The expression 7 by is commonly employed to convey 
that the person named has produced something by his own 
personal efforts. Thus we have, for the first time, testimony 
regarding a Jewish architect of a synagogue, and we may assume 
that this was not an isolated case. We can imagine the Jews as 
architects of their synagogues particularly in Lower Italy where 
the Jews lived, at that time, a richly cultivated life. The same 
applies to Spain where the Jews and the Moslems shared not 
only the objection to the making of images but also a delight 
in architecture and ornamentation. 


x0 This central type appears also in the synagogue of Palermo according 
to the description rendered by Obadiah of Bertinoro in 1486. See Jahrbuch fiir 
die Geschichte der Juden und des Judentums, III, 1863, pp. 195 ff. 

« Ernst Munkacsi, Der Jude Von Neapel, Zurich undated, (1940) pp. 65 ff. 

2 First published by G. I. Ascoli, Iscriziont inedite o mal note Greche, 
Latine, Ebraiche di antichi sepolcri giudaict del Napolitano, in the Atti del 
IV. Congresso Nazionale degli Orientalisti, I, Firenze 1880, p. 84 — emended 
by Umberto Cassuto, Iscriztont ebraiche a Trani, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
XIII, 1932. 
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Our knowledge of Jewish master-builders is further aug- 
mented by a letter written in 1437 and preserved in the archives 
of Milan (Sez. Documenti Diplomatici)."* The writer, one Pietro 
de Piazza, apprises the recipient, Duke Filippo Maria de’ Vis- 
conti, that a certain ‘‘Mro. Isaac de Noyone ebreo detto magistro 
Achino ingegnere’’ has announced himself in the position to 
construct a bridge over the river Po. This Isaac, whose ancestors 
had been expelled from France in the 14th century, obviously 
lived in Italy. With the Jews, some dukes of Upper Italy in the 
15th century stood in friendly relationships. It is indeed striking 
that these nobles employ, or at least consider employing, a Jew 
as architect — all of which throws special light upon the archi- 
tectural skill of Jews at that epoch. 

As to sculpture, we may not expect of the Jews the same 
as in architecture. We do have testimony as to Jewish stone- 
masons. The beautifully chiseled capitals of the synagogue at 
Worms (12th century) are, according to the Hebrew inscription, 
a Jew’s handiwork. It is also probable that the Jews fashioned 
their own tombstones which, however, are anything but ornate. 
The Jewish grave ornamentation of late antiquity is superseded 
in the Middle Ages by a stark simplicity. The Jews did not 
practice sculpture itself; a late notice that a Spanish Jew modeled 
a bust of Francis of Assisi signifies an exception, assuming the 
report be true. Hence my strong suspicion of the report cited 
by Cecil Roth (p. 504) that ‘‘Gil Silée, son of Samuel of Nurem- 
berg, who executed a good deal of sculpture in the glorious 
cathedral of Burgos” was a Jew. Gil Sil6e was a Spanish sculptor 
of outstanding ability. Among other things, he produced in 
1489 a superb tomb for John II of Castile and Isabel of Portugal 
in the Cartuja of Miraflores near Burgos. But the supposition 
that he was the son of Samuel of Nuremberg is groundless." 
Emile Bertaux, who would derive the name Silée from the pool 
of Siloam mentioned in the Bible,'’ adds the guess ‘“‘Can this be 


3 Bolletino storico della Svizzera Italiana, XV, Bellinzona 1893, p. 34. 

™ See the article Silée in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bil- 
denden Kiinste XX XI, 1937. 

*s In the section ‘“‘La Renaissance en Espagne et Portugal,” contained in 
André Michel, Histoire de l’Art, V, 2, Paris 1911, p. 845. 
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the name of a Jew?” That guess rests upon exceedingly frail 
footing. Who ever heard of any Jew named after the pool of 
Siloam? 

With regard to Jewish painting in the Middle Ages, we 
noted in our previous study that Jews or descendants of Jews 
worked as painters alongside of Spanish Christians. For this 
period, we now have the thoroughgoing study by Charles R. 
Post?® who treated mediaeval Spanish painting in numerous 
volumes. Here is to be found information about Guillem de 
Levi and Juan de Levi who painted altar pieces about the year 
1400.17 The cognomen Levi occurs also among the later artists 
of Italy such as the painter Giovanni Battista Levi who painted 
altar pieces in the 16th century, or the sculptor, Giuseppe Levi 
de Verona who, in the 17th century, made church statues of the 
saints. Of these, Giovanni Battista Levi is beyond doubt a 
Christian and Giuseppe Levi is probably a Christian. Similarly 
the two Spanish painters were, judging from their given names, 
likewise Christians and possibly even the descendants of Chris- 
tians. In the 16th and 17th century Netherlands, a whole array 
of artists bear the cognomen ‘‘de Jode.” We also learn that the 
name “Jude” or ‘“‘Judemann” occurs among German Christians 
of the 14th century, even among the knighthood."® Evidently 
bearers of such a name did not shrink from retaining it after the 
lapse of centuries. Antisemitism in that day was concerned with 
creed not with blood, and counting Jews as one’s ancestors 
entailed no drawback. It may have been similarly with Christian 
bearers of the name Levi. They were undoubtedly remote descen- 
dants of Jews but we do not know which generation accepted 
baptism. 

To the list of Spanish Jewish painters, Cecil Roth (p. 509) 


6 Chandler Rathfon Post, History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 
1930-1941. 

17On Guillem de Levi III, p. 168, 180; on Juan de Levi III, pp. 186 ff. 
and illustration 324; IV, part 2, pp. 626 ff. with illustrations 256-258; VIII 
part 2, pp. 658 ff. 

%8Cf, Bruno Jacob, ‘Die Rittergeschlechter Jude und Judemann in 
Hessen,” in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiidische Familienforschung, VI, 
1930, p. 248 ff. 
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adds three Marranos: a Just, a Juan de Altabas, and a Bartolomé 
Bermejo. About the first two, I am not in a position to speak, 
having as yet been unable to check on Mr. Roth’s sources. These 
names are, in all events, totally unknown in the history of art. 
They appear in none of the dictionaries of art; while Dr. Post, 
the above mentioned authority on the history of Spanish painting 
has, graciously responding to my inquiry, communicated to me 
that he knows nothing about them. On the other hand, the third 
one, Bartolomé Bermejo, is a well known painter of the 15th 
century and ranks, to this day, as the greatest of all Spanish 
Primitives. Bartolomé’s importance is indicated by the fact that 
Post devotes to him no fewer than 130 pages. To inquire into 
the origin of Bartolomé would surely be rewarding. 

The first to study this question was the Spanish scholar, 
Elias Tormo who, in an extensive essay on Bermejo,’® ventures 
the surmise that the artist was a baptized Jew. For this supposi- 
tion, Tormo offers two reasons: 1) Some of the figures in Ber- 
mejo’s pictures betray a heaviness which is a Jewish racial 
characteristic, and 2) Some of his pictures contain Hebrew 
inscriptions. 

In his History of Spanish Painting (Vol. V), Post took up 
and further developed the idea of Bermejo’s Jewish origin. Post 
readily admits his inability to find among the Jews such a thing 
as “‘a peculiar racial physique, marked in heaviness.’’ On the 
other hand, the faces which Bermejo fashions in some of his 
pictures Post regards as ‘‘unmistakably Semitic.’’ Post grants 
that occasionally other painters depict such Jewish types, but 
only when portraying odious characters. Bermejo, on the other 
hand, “impresses the Hebrew cast of countenance upon the 
holiest personages, the Apostles, and actually Our Lord Him- 
self” (p. 106). In a picture representing the apostles gathered 
around the deathbed of Mary, some of the apostles possess 
Jewish features. On another picture, that of ‘Two angels bewail- 
ing the resurrected Christ” (fig. 2), one of the angels exhibits a 
slightly Jewish touch. But I am unable to trace Jewish lineaments 


7 Elias Tormo, ‘Bartolomé Bermejo,” 1926, reprinted from Archivo 
espanol de arte y arqueologia II, pp. 1 ff. 
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in the face of Christ. On mediaeval crucifixes, such painstricken 
countenances are not entirely rare. 

In this picture is also to be detected the second source of the 
impression that Bermejo was a baptized Jew, namely, the letters 
from the Hebrew alphabet. Along the sarcophagus out of which 
Jesus arises, stands the inscription: 1n10 nb> omoa [Ahpn oyna 
At least the first words of this inscription contain a pertinent 
meaning: ‘‘Through my death, thou hast hope of life.” 

On another painting by Bermejo, in the Museo de la Ciuda- 
dela in Barcelona, representing the resurrection, the sarcophagus 
is, at two places, adorned with an escutcheon on which stand 
the Hebrew letters & and wv. These letters have been regarded 
as the initials of nnwaw 1W°3X, to signify not the familiar Jewish 
supplication thus beginning but the Pater Noster. 

Finally there are the Hebrew letters in the painting already 
mentioned in which the apostles surround the deathbed of Mary. 
The Hebrew letters run along the rim of a canopy which stands 
behind the bed. To extract any meaning from these signs has 
beén impossible. Their purpose was apparently that of ornamen- 
tation. 

I may add that, among the Marranos, the name Bermejo is 
not unknown, a bearer of this name having fled from Spain to 
Mexico where he was burnt at the stake in 1574.2° Now, all of 
these points taken together seem to render plausible the surmise 
that Bermejo may have been a Marrano. And yet I cannot 
bring myself to that conclusion 

The Jewish faces on Bermejo’s paintings are indeed striking. 
But we must not forget that this was Spain where, as a result 
of considerable intermarriage, the Jewish type came to be not 
at all rare either in bygone centuries or today. As regards the 
Hebrew letters, I call attention in that previous study to a similar 
case (p. 369) when I consider Bermejo’s Italian contemporary, 
the painter Cosmé Tura of Ferrara who, because some of his 
paintings contain Hebrew words, was supposed to have been 
of Jewish ancestry. Against this conjecture, which Cecil Roth 


2 Cf, Arthur Bab, ‘Die Juden im Amerika spanischer Zunge,” Jahrbuch 
fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur XXVI, 1925, p. S: 
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repeats (p. 505), I adduce primarily that Tura’s father was 
named Domenico after a well known saint. Among the Jews, 
that name did not exist. The Hebrew words are — like the 
antique buildings in Italian pictures — to be explained by the 
tendency of that age to regale itself with a display of erudition. 
That was the age of Humanism under which ancient languages, 
Hebrew included, had become fashionable. 

Obviously Bermejo likewise is affected by that trend. Ber- 
mejo seems to have traveled far and wide. He appears to have 
sojourned in the Low Countries as well as in Italy where he may 
have acquired a predilection for letters of Hebrew, indeed for 
letters of all kinds as ornamental devices. In the painting here 
illustrated will be discerned not only Hebrew but also non- 
interpretable capitals of Roman. On a head of Christ in the 
Museum of Vich (Post V, fig. 43), the hem of the garment is 
adorned with characters of Latin, but these are so uniquely 
constructed and intertwined that one would, at first glance, 
mistake them for Arabic. To this category belong Bermejo’s 
Hebrew lettering. It comports with the taste of the times but 
divulges nothing about the artist’s lineage. 

The name Bermejo (bright red) which, as already stated, 
occurs among the Marranos also lends no support to the theory 
that Bermejo was of Jewish origin. Marranos received from their 
baptismal sponsors Christian names customary in Spain at 
that time. Such names therefore prove nothing. 

But, if I have deprived Jewry of this Spanish artist or, as 
in the case of the two artists Levi, rendered the Jewish connec- 
tion remote, I can, on the other hand, bring irrefutable evidence 
that Jewish artists did paint Christian pictures. It was only 
after the publication of my article that the document with the 
evidence came to my attention. This is a letter of Queen Isabel 
of Spain (1451-1505) who later provided Columbus with the 
means for his journeys.** The letter, written in 1480 — not 
long before the expulsion of the Jews from that country — 
appoints a certain Francisco Chacon, “resident of Toledo, as 
court painter for life, with the duty of safeguarding that no Jew 


* The letter is printed by M. R. Zarco del Valle, in Documentos inéditos 
para la Historia de las Bellas Artes in Espana, Madrid 1870, p. 115 ff. 
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or Moor paint the figure of our Lord and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ or of Holy Mary the Glorious.” The creation of such an 
office proves that Jews as well as Mohammedans must have 
painted for Christians and, in so doing, must have provoked 
popular resentment. Of course, it seems strange that Jews, who 
felt bound by the Second Commandment, should produce pic- 
tures of that kind. They must have thought that the prohibition 
of making and worshiping images applied to their own God but 
not to the sacred figures of other faiths. 

There is likewise evidence that Jews worked for Christians 
in the crafts. As noted in my previous article, Pope Benedict 
XIII, in 1415, issued a Bull inhibiting resort to Jews for binding 
books which contained the name of Jesus or of Mary or for the 
making of ceremonial objects such as goblets or crucifixes. Of 
the latter, Cecil Roth (p. 505) reports an actual instance. In 
the year 1399, — i.e. before the Bull appeared — the Jewish 
goldsmith, Solomon Barbut, fashioned a reliquary for the 
Augustinian priory at Barcelona. Already in biblical times, Jews 
excelled in their workmanship in gold. That skill evidently 
continued through late antiquity into the Middle Ages, and 
still persists in the Orient. 

Joshua Starr in his book The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
from 641 to 1204 (Athens 1939, p. 28) mentions a goldsmith, 
Obadiah, who lived in Constantinople in the 11th or 12th cen- 
tury. Obadiah should be added to the list of mediaeval workers 
in that metal. 

I omitted reference to ‘‘Rabbino” Busacca Zoref who lived in 
Sicily near the end of the 15th century and who is mentioned by 
Albert Wolf? and again by Cecil Roth (p. 390). It did not seem 
clear to me whether Busacca was a goldsmith as well as a Rabbi 
or whether he merely adopted the name Zoref (goldsmith) because 
such was the occupation of his father.” 

As regards the art of designing coins, I mentioned a certain 
Sumayr who, in the service of the Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik (646/ 
47-705) is said to have produced the first specifically Arabic 


2 Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Jiidische Volkskunde, XXIV, p. 108. 
3 Already Leopold Zunz voices this doubt in Zur Geschichte und Litera- 
tur, Berlin 1845, p. 522. 
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mintage. Meanwhile the Arabist, Franz Rosenthal of the Hebrew 
Union College, who was so kind as to scrutinize anew the sources 
for this statement, reports that al-Baladurt (d. 892) who was 
the first to trace the earliest of the so-called Sumayri coins to a 
certain Sumayr does not assert that Sumayr was a Jew. The 
first to regard Sumayr as a Jew was Ibn al-Atir (d. 1233) and 
later al-Makrizi, in a treatise on coins written between 1415 and 
1421. The question whether Sumayr was a Jew pivots upon the 
reliability of these two authors, both of whom were far removed 
from the events that they discuss. Some confirmation of the 
surmise that Sumayr was a Jew can be found in a passage of 
al Ma’arri, Risdlat al Gufrdn (Cairo, 1903, p. 144) where a Jew 
of Haybar by the name of Sumair is mentioned as the author 
of a few verses concerning the expulsion of the Jews from Arabia 
in 641. 

The real nucleus of Jewish art in the Middle Ages was the 
painting of miniatures, preserved to this day in numerous 
specimens which portray with clarity what a high level was 
attained in this field. Too numerous for separate mention were 
the copyists — usually at the same time the miniaturists — 
who implanted their signatures in the various colophons. One 
example has to suffice, an example favored with the advantage 
that some of the works of the artist in question are to be found 
in American libraries. The artist’s name is Joel ben Simeon, also 
called Phoebus. Inasmuch as Joel ben Simeon sometimes claims 
Bonn and sometimes Cologne as his place of origin, we may 
assume that the place from which he came lay somewhere 
between those two German cities. Joel’s productions, so far as 
we are informed, began with the charming Haggadah which 
is now in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. Judging by 
the style of its miniatures, this Haggadah can be dated about 
the middle of the 15th century. To determine the date more 
precisely, I called attention to the fact that, to the customary 
phrase in the Haggadah “Next year in Jerusalem!’ Joel ben 
Simeon adds ‘‘or in Bruenn” (a city in Moravia). ‘‘He fears,”’ 
I observed, ‘“‘that Jerusalem might not yet be accessible in the 
following year; in that case one would again meet in Bruenn. 
The scribe or the man for whom he was working — very likely 
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both of them — evidently were in Bruenn when the manuscript 
was being prepared, but the Jews were expelled from Bruenn 
in 1454; we have thus a terminus ad quem for the manuscript.”’ 

Roth holds a different opinion. He regards 1454 as the 
terminus a quo. ‘‘The scribe,” he argues, ‘‘hopes to be reinstated 
in his former home. Indeed since the recollection was so fresh 
and the hope so vivid, I would be inclined to suggest . . . that the 
manuscript was executed in or about the year 1455” (p. 503). 

In itself that would be possible, but we must view that 
Haggadah in connection with Joel’s other productions. In 
1452/53, Joel Simeon copied a Makzor in the city of Cremona 
(Turin, Royal Library, Cod. 24), which means that he was in 
Italy at that time. Italy exerted a marked influence upon his 
art, as is evident from a Haggadah (Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York) which he miniatured in 1454.74 Had the Nuremberg 
Haggadah been produced ‘‘in or about 1455” as maintained by 
Roth, it would similarly have displayed Italian elements. Of 
such, however, there is no trace; the Nuremberg Haggadah is 
entirely in the German style. It must therefore have been pro- 
duced prior to Joel’s sojourn in Italy, that is, prior to 1452-53, 
at which period the Jewish community of Bruenn was still in 
existence. 

Only after my paper was published, did I learn that Prof. 
Alexander Marx had acquired, for the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, six separate sheets, the products of Joel 
ben Simeon’s work.?5 I also learnt that a Haggadah of this artist 
is being preserved in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
I hastened to Washington only to be apprised that the manu- 
scripts of greatest value had been stored away “for the dura- 
tion.” All that I could ascertain was the date: 1478. This is a 
quarter of a century later than that of the Mahzor copied in 
Cremona. We can thus estimate approximately the period of 
the artist’s activity. 

Of those six loose sheets, generously sent from New York 


24 Of this Haggadah, I gave, in my article, two illustrations which, with 
their profiled heads in the style of Italian medals, testify to the influence of 
that foreign fand. 

4 The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Register, 1938/39, p. 70. 
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to Cincinnati, I was able to make a thorough examination. In 
pen strokes, slighly water colored here and there, are pictured 
the tabernacle and its appurtenances accompanied by the rel- 
evant passages from the Bible. In connection with the seven 
branched candlestick use is made also of Rashi’s commentary 
to the 25th chapter of Exodus.” 

Such representations of the Tabernacle or the Temple and 
of some or all of their equipment is a Jewish theme of great 
antiquity. We find such among the wall paintings of the Syna- 
gogue at Dura Europos (third century of the present era) as 
well as among the floor mosaics of the synagogue at Beth Alpha 
(6th century of our era). This theme may perhaps have moved 
from architecture to manuscript, although it is equally possible 
that its direction may have been the reverse. We may readily 
suppose that the Jews possessed miniature manuscripts as far 
back as late antiquity although, as yet, no samples have been 
found.?7 Our earliest specimen is a Pentateuch copied in Egypt 
in 930 and now preserved in the National Library of Leningrad.’ 

From this point on we have a continuous sequence of such 
representations throughout the Middle Ages. Accordingly in his 
pictures of the Tabernacle and its utensils, Joel ben Simeon is 
but following an ancient custom. What distinguished him from 
his predecessors is his penchant for further elaboration. Bibles 
and biblical commentaries allot only one or two pages to such 
pictures, but Joel ben Simeon expands the theme into six pages 
and produces an original piece of work terminating with a 
colophon at the end of the last page (fig. 5): }2vonm noxbn bom 
vay anoon aexen bay by wn. “The making of the sanctuary 
and its appurtenances was brought to completion by the hand of 
the painter Joel, surnamed Phoebus.” 

Accompanying these expansions there appears the effort to 
present the objects with greater realism, in the manner of the 


#6 Information provided by the kindness of Dr. Isaiah Sonne. — Rabbi 
Ernst Lorge went to the trouble of deciphering the text with its difficult 
legibility and of checking its sources. 

27 For more details see my forthcoming History of Jewish Art, Cincinnati, 
1945, 

8 Illustration in D. Giinzburg und V. Stassoff, L'Ornement Heébreu, 
Berlin 1905, Plate III. 
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15th century. In the above mentioned Pentateuch of 930, the 
representation is exceedingly abstract. The Tabernacle is dis- 
sected into its separate walls placed in a row, giving the impres- 
sion of a flat ribbon rather than of a roomy edifice. The cherubim 
on the ark are attenuated into mere wings. During the Middle 
Ages, the fear of picturing organic forms went beyond what 
is required in the Bible. But this ban disappears in the 13th and 
14th centuries when pictures begin to show, alongside of the 
seven branched candelabrum, the figure of the high priest 
kindling the lights. 

Joel ben Simeon proceeds along these lines. To the high 
priest, he accords a separate page. The high priest stands there 
in his biblically prescribed attire, with the breast plate hanging 
from his neck and holds in one hand a small vessel of anointing 
oil and, in the other, a jar of sweet spices for incense. The cheru- 
bim lying on the ark consist of heads of children, winged and 
charming. The Tabernacle is shown twice, once in groundplan 
and then in the vivid perspective of a tent fastened to the 
ground with ropes and pegs. 

The brass laver of Ex. 30.18 appears with rich ornamenta- 
tion. On the same page (fig. 5), at the right, is to be seen the jar 
of manna (Ex. 16.33) hanging by chains and equipped with 
chains, also the trumpet of Num. 10.2 from which depends a 
waving banner. There are likewise two ram’s horns (Jos. 6.9) 
ornamented with stripes. All of this is drawn with great nicety 
and shows the artist’s special talent for devising beautiful ob- 
jects of that order. 

This talent serves him further in his sketching of the seven 
branched candelabrum (fig. 6). The candelabrum which, in 
older miniatures, is abstract and two-dimensioned, becomes 
here florescent and spatial. Worthy of notice is the foreshortened 
foot and the spherical thickening which ornaments the branch 
in the middle. These motifs of the candelabrum suggest the early 
Italian Renaissance, especially that of Upper Italy with its 
peculiar ornateness. Such characteristics enable us to assign 
to the six sheets an approximate date. They originated after 
Joel ben Simeon had trodden Italian soil. We found him in 
Cremona 1452/53. 
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Did Jewish miniaturists, like Jewish painters, goldsmiths, 
and bookbinders also work for Christians? Cecil Roth (p. 502) 
as well as Rahel Wischnitzer?®? name an Abraham Vidal who is 
supposed to have miniatured the Libro de Privilegios for the 
inhabitants of Majorca in 1334 or soon thereafter. Both of these 
authors base themselves upon the same source namely, an essay 
Jewish Art published a few years ago by Elkan N. Adler, the 
well known collector of Hebrew manuscripts.3° In this essay, 
Adler presents a chronological list of Jewish miniaturists, among 
them an Abraham Vidal ‘‘Judio,” as the illustrator of the manu- 
script preserved today in the Archivo Historico of Palma, 
Majorca. ‘‘Palma,”’ he writes, ‘‘regards the manuscript as its 
most precious treasure and also preserves its Jewish artist’s 
receipted account in L. s. d. (Libras, Sueldos, Dineros) for each 
illustration and majuscular letter. The scribe was Romeo 
Despoal.”’ 

All of this sounds very precise and I can understand how 
other investigators should have accepted this statement. None- 
theless, I had some doubts — doubts generated by the very 
picture which Adler supplies and which I here reproduce (fig. 4) 
from a different copy. It shows King James, the Conqueror, the 
dispenser of the privileges, seated upon a throne surrounded by 
angels. Among the courtiers, is to be seen an abbot or a bishop 
and lower down, the tiny figure of a monk in the act of writing. 
The monk, as Adler correctly names him, is Romeo Despoal 
whose name stands upon the sheets spread out before him. The 
copyist, accordingly, is a monk. Could then the illustrator have 
been a Jew? That would have made indeed a curious mixture. 
Is it not more likely that Romeo Despoal was his own illustrator, 
as happened so frequently in mediaeval times? Such would 
explain why he is pictured on that page. Romeo wishes to be 
remembered by posterity, even though with modest diminutive- 
ness. If, however, Romeo himself did not do the miniatures, were 
there not in his monastery, yes in every monastery, a few 


39 In her article, ‘‘Illumination of Manuscripts,” in The Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, V, p. 540. 

3° Contained in Occident and Orient, In Honor of Dr. M. Gaster’s 80th 
Birthday, London 1936, pp. 37-49. 
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artistically gifted monks by whom the miniatures could have 
been sketched? Add to this the fact that I had never heard of 
any Jewish miniaturist in connection with that manuscript. 
The Libro de Privilegios is not an obscure work but is, on the 
contrary, one of the best known products of Spanish miniature 
painting. Though a considerable literature has grown up around 
it, there is never a word about any Abraham Vidal “Judio.” 
No mention is made of him by Dr. Millard Meiss of Columbia 
University who has but recently discussed the manuscript in 
a wider connection.** Replying to my inquiry, Dr. Meiss reports 
that the name Abraham Vidal is, to him, unknown. Likewise 
Dr. Post, already mentioned several times, the author of the 
history of Spanish painting, writes me that he has never come 
across that name. Would that have been possible if the archives 
of Palma contained a document of such unequivocal reference 
to that artist? 

It only increased my doubts when I later inspected Adler’s 
entire list of miniaturists over again and discovered numerous 
errors. The code of 1233 in the State Library at Munich (Cod. 
Heb. 5) is not a Bible but Rashi’s commentary on the Bible. 
The copyist of the Pentateuch in the British Museum (Add. 
11639) was not Benjamin Ha-Cohen but Benjamin Ha-Sofer 
(the Scribe). The producer of the Catalanian world-map was 
not Judah Crescas of Palma but his father, Abraham. The 
Bible in the library at Palma (De Rossi Codex No. 782) was 
copied not in 1377 but in 1277. The copyist and also, no doubt, 
the miniaturist of the Darmstadt Haggadah was named not 
Isaac ben Meir but Israel ben Meir. Moses Artagel was not the 
illustrator of the Duke of Alba’s Bible but the learned translator 
of the Bible from Hebrew into Spanish. A Haggadah of 1515 
which formerly belonged to Adler but is now in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York could not have been illus- 
trated by Bonifacio il Giovine Veneziano because there never 
existed any artist by that name.” 


3 “Italian Style in Catalonia and a Fourteenth Century Workshop,”’ in 
The Journal of The Walters Art Gallery, IV, 1941, p. 45 ff. 

3 At the end of his article, Adler reprints an essay of his which appeared 
37 years earlier (Jewish Quarterly Review, XI, 1899), dealing with a Hebrew 
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I therefore suspect that Abraham Vidal ‘‘Judio” rests upon 
an error of the author. There may be involved perhaps a con- 
fusion with Vidal Abrafin who copied astronomical works in 
Majorca in 1387.33 This question will be settled, once contact 
with Majorca again becomes possible. 

As an accessory to miniature painting might be regarded 
the designing of playing cards. This practice continued even 
after cards were being multiplied by the graphic arts. Roth 
(p. 504) names a Jew of this occupation, Mayer Hayyim of 
Landau, Germany, about whom I have known from Wolf%4 
but concerning whom I hesitated until I could examine the 
proffered source. This interesting document printed in the 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte des Oberrheins (XVII, p. 255) deals 
with a complaint brought by a Jew before the council of Landau, 
Bavaria in the year 1520. The burden of the complaint is that 
the Jews of the town import their playing cards from elsewhere 
instead of purchasing them from the complainant’s son-in-law, 
Mayer Hayyim, who plied this art in conjunction with his 
office as ‘“‘Schulklopfer.’’ The council heeded the complaint 
and forbade the Jews to continue those tactics. From this we 
learn that, among the Jews, card playing was at that time 
popular and that it had generated, among them, a special art. 

Roth (p. 509) is inclined to grant German painting of the 
16th century yet another Jewish artist, “‘the shadowy figure of 


manuscript which had been prepared for practical ritual use but which was 
at that time offered at auction in London, and which is now preserved in the 
University Library of Princeton, N. J. Adler gives credence to an old letter 
which had been inserted into the Codex and which takes the illustrator of the 
book to have been ‘‘Giotto of Florence, together with his most proficient 
pupil.’’ Adler rejects the views of experts who doubt whether the resultant 
dating, namely, the fourteenth century is correct. ‘‘As for the evidence of 
experts, that is proverbially untrustworthy ... It is commonplace to assume 
that things are not what they seem...” It is but recently that the letter was 
appraised by Erich Panofski in The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 1V 
(1941), p. 27 ff., and V (1942), p. 124. Panofski recognized the letter as a 
forgery, and put the date of the miniatures toward the end of the 15th century. 

33 A. Lionel Isaacs, The Jews of Majorca, London 1936, p. 45. Likewise 
Isaacs mentions no miniaturist by the name of Abraham Vidal. 

34 Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur juidische Volkskunde, IX, p. 53. 
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an Anton von Worms, said to have flourished in that city about 
1530 and to have been the progenitor of the famous De Worms 
family.’ Anton of Worms (d. 1541) is one of the well known 
16th century German painters and makers of prints. Only he 
bears no connection whatsoever with the Jewish family Worms 
or Wormser. Christians also were fond of being named after 
their place of origin. 

In addition to the playing card painter, Mayer Hayyim of 
Landau, Jewish art of 16th century Germany — a domain which, 
to this day, is little known — can boast a man who was a pewter- 
ware engraver.’ On a pewter dish that is still preserved (fig. 3), 
his name is given as Mordecai, son of R. Menahem Man. The 
center of the dish contains the words ‘‘Saerche (Little Sarah), 
daughter of Samuel Moses,” who may have been the wife of the 
owner, a Jeremiah, son of Jacob in 3’5, probably Paderborn, 
inasmuch as the dish is shown, by its stamp, to have come from 
the nearby town of Bielefeld. Between these embellished in- 
scriptions, spread various symbols and figures. In Jewish art, 
figuration and inscription are closely intermingled. Also Jewish 
and, at the same time, characteristic of folk art in general, is 
the way in which, with a veritable horror vacui, script and 
ornamentation cover every spot available. 

Of especial interest is the date, 1551, the earliest to be found 
on a dish of this kind although, among the Jews, the practice 
of engraving dishes had long been known. Indeed, I should 
surmise that here, as so often elsewhere, we have but the con- 
tinuation of an ancient usage. There is extant, dating from late 
antiquity, a bronze platter engraved with various designs and, 
by reason of the Torah cabinet and the seven branched cande- 
labrum, manifestly Jewish; although the purpose for which 
this platter was used is not clear. The figures of the four inter- 
rogative sons on the dish fashioned by Mordecai marks it as a 
Seder-plate. There is no need of imagining that life within the 


3s Cf. Bruno Italiener, ‘‘Eine Sederschiissel aus dem 16ten Jahrhundert,” 
in Festschrift nan nniv zum 60ten Geburtstage von Max Dienemann, Frankfurt 
a/Main 1934, pp. 49 ff., from which we have borrowed our illustration. 

36 Today in the Louvre. Illustration in E.L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue 
of Beth Alpha, Jerusalem 1932, fig. 24 
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narrow confines of the ghetto was utterly devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. In those places also lived human beings who delighted in 
things of beauty.37 

Already in my previous article, I observed that the fashion- 
ing of such pewter dishes was a side line of the Jewish engravers 
of seals. These craftsmen can be traced from biblical times down 
to the modern age. They flourished especially in the 17th and 
18th centuries. My list of names, as I suspected, has proved to 
be, by no means, complete and can here be supplemented. 

Nathan Behrend, who lived in Hamburg in the 17th century, 
was probably the forebear of the widely ramified family of 
seal engravers named Nathansen.3® 

As regards Prussia, Selma Stern has uncovered, in the 
Archives, some new material about Jewish adepts in arts and 
crafts and has published this in an important book, Der Preus- 
siche Staat und die Juden (Part I, Berlin 1925). It is to be re- 
gretted that, owing to the Nazi persecutions, the second part, 
covering the period of Frederick William I has, though printed 
(Schockenverlag, Berlin 1938), not been allowed to appear. 
The authoress, the wife of Prof. Eugen Taeubler of Cincinnati, 
has put at my disposal the one copy that had been rescued. I 
gather from this volume that two seal engravers, Abraham 
Joseph and Levin Solomon, lived in Berlin in the 18th century. 
In Koenigsberg, East Prussia, the seal engraver, Salomon Jacob 
attained such eminence that the commission for the regulation 
of Jewish affairs in a memorandum took a stand against ordering 
him to leave the country, because he was, not only among the 
Jews but also among the non-Jews, the ablest.in that profession. 

Many of these ‘‘Petschierstecher” found their way from 
Germany to other countries. Roth (p. 509) mentions a Prussian, 
Aaron Wolf, who settled in Leghorn and became the seal en- 


37 Of late much doubt has been cast on the often mentioned Sabbath room 
of Rabbi Samuel Belassar in Regensburg (Germany) of the 15th century, 
depicted by the chronicler, Anselmus de Parengar (cf. Jahrbuch fir Israeliten, 
Wien 1856, p. 168). Moritz Stern in the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte des Judentums 
in Deutschland, III, 1931, p. 280 shows conclusively that there never existed 
any Rabbi Samuel Belassar in Regensburg or any chronicler, Anselmus de 
Parengar. How can anyone get pleasure out of fabricating such fictions! 

38 M. Grunwald, Hamburgs deutsche Juden, Hamburg, 1904, p. 88. 
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graver of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Yet another one, Aaron 
Isaac of Treuenbrietzen, Brandenburg, migrated to Sweden where 
he became (1775) the first Jew to secure the right of permanent 
residence since the expulsion of 1685. Having mentioned Aaron 
Isaac already in my first article, I merely add that he was born 
in 1730 and died October 21, 1816. His tombstone in Stockholm 
is still standing.39 

Sweden opened her doors also to other Jewish seal engravers 
such as Abraham Aaron (1744-1824) and Aaron Jacobson 
(1754-1830). I may add a Salmson of Prague (1762-1822) who 
settled in Stockholm in 1799. Following the occupation of their 
father, his sons, John (properly, Isaac) and Abraham went to 
Paris. A third son, Axel Jacob (1807-1876), draftsman and 
lithographer, emigrated to New York,‘° but my attempts to 
locate any traces cf him in New York have proved futile. 

In Holland, there lived, besides the well known coin designer, 
Samuel Cohen Elion (born 1815) and his son, Jacques, an older 
artist, I. Elion who wrought about 1800. The Jewish Museum 
of Berlin contained a signed medal of his dated 1819 and honor- 
ing a Michael Henry Godefroi. 

Alongside of the seal engraver, special distinction has been 
won by the Jewish embroiderer. The oriental talent for creating 
beautiful textiles remained with the Jews throughout the stormy 
centuries. Besides the curtains for the Holy Ark, their accom- 
plishments include prayer shawls embroidered in colors and worn 
on certain festivals by the Jews of Holland and of Italy. Jews 
also filled orders for non-Jews, which indicates how highly their 
skill was rated. Having mentioned some instances already, I 
merely add a few points. In the year 1720, a certain Moses 
Samuel obtained a permit to start a silk embroidering industry 
in Koenigsberg, East Prussia. Because the city had no competent 
embroiderers of silk, people were in the habit of sending their 


39 Cf. Gamla Judiska Gravsplatsen i Stockholm, Stockholm 1927, p. 151. 
The date of birth, 1733, given here is undoubtedly a misprint. A more recent 
publication on Aaron Isaac is Otto Neumann’s ‘‘Aaron Isaak, ein jiidischer 
Petschierstecher vor 200 Jahren” in the Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur 
jiidische Famileinforschung, VI, 1930, pp. 251 ff. 

4° Thieme Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, under 
Salmson. 
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clothes to be embroidered elsewhere, with the result that con- 
siderable money was withdrawn from the country.‘ 

Dr. Justus Bier of the University of Louisville, Ky. — as 
he has kindly communicated to me — chanced upon an interest- 
ing case in the course of his studies of the Frankish sculptor, 
Tilman Riemenschneider, whose magnificent tomb of Emperor 
Henry and Empress Kunigunde stands in the cathedral of Bam- 
berg. This tomb received, in the year 1738/39, a new covering 
whose chief ornamentation was a large escutcheon. A competent 
Christian embroiderer being apparently unavailable, the task 
was assigned to a Gerson Mayer, doubtless a Jew, who carried 
out the costly project.” 

Embroidering engaged the skill also of women. I have already 
called attention to the Jewess whose signature is attached to 
the strikingly beautiful Torah wrapper in the Jewish Museum of 
New York: ‘Embroidered as a holy work by the hands of 
Magdalena Bassan in the year 5496” (1736). The designation 
“holy work’”’ stressed for a narrow wrapper arrested my notice, 
but the explanation occurred to me the next time I visited the 
Museum. Hanging there is a Torah curtain of a synagogue in 
Padua. The designs and the coloration of this curtain indicate un- 
questionably the workmanship of our Magdalena Bassan.*? The 
background is formed by the same yellow silk. Apparent are 
the same motifs — pomegranates, ribbons creased here and 
there, and the same smooth delicate coloration in rococo style. 
The curtain carries no signature. Perhaps the embroideress 
was not permitted to place her name on such a sacred object, 
wherefore she signed only the Torah wrapper, although the 
expression ‘holy work” refers to the curtain as well. 

Cecil Roth has added two names to Jewish art of modern 
times. He calls a certain goldsmith, Graziadio, ‘‘the teacher of 


4 Selma Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden, II, Berlin 1938, 
p. 104. 

# Cf. Michael Pfister, Auszug aus den Bamberger Domkustoreirech- 
nungen, Berichte des Historischen Vereins zu Bamberg, LVII, 1896, Supple- 
ment, Part V, p. 50. 

43 The Thorabinder is pictured in the work of C. Adler and J. M. Casano- 
wicz, The Collection of Jewish Ceremonial Objects in the United States National 
Museum, Washington 1908, Pl. LXVI. The Thora-curtain zbid. Pl. LXI. 
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Benvenuto Cellini” (p. 505). The teacher of the most famous 
goldsmith of the Italian renaissance at its heyday, a Jew! That 
were indeed astounding! Cellini reports in his famous autobiog- 
raphy that he came from Florence to Bologna at the age of 
sixteen and that he tarried there for six weeks. ‘‘While there I 
devoted myself to drawing and working for one Graziadio, a 
Jew, with whom I earned considerably.’’4* Not the drawing 
but only the working is related to Graziadio. Cellini does not 
tell us what his Graziadio was. In reply to my inquiry, Dr. 
Ulrich Middeldorf of the University of Chicago, an expert on 
this epoch, writes me: “The fact that Cellini speaks about mak- 
ing money while he is working for the man indicates rather a 
business connection than anything else,’’ and ‘‘One thing is quite 
certain: he cannot have been Cellini’s teacher, otherwise Cellini 
would have probably mentioned him in his Treatise on the Art 
of the Goldsmith.” Thus does the matter look to eyes that are 
critical. We are unjustified in making of Graziadio either a 
goldsmith or a teacher of Cellini. 

Roth further attaches the name of artist to Rabbi Zechariah 
Padova of Modena. David Azulai in his travelogue, Ma‘agal Tob 
(p. 88) recounts how, at Triest, in the year 1777, rumors reached 
him of a controversy then raging between Rabbi Zechariah and 
the Modena community. To ridicule his opponents, Rabbi 
Zechariah is said to have made a caricature representing them 
as boors and picturing one of them as a dog with human head. 
But Azulai uses the verb nvy which can mean not only to make 
something but also to have something made. It is more likely 
that the Rabbi would have gotten others to compose the carica- 
ture than that he would do it himself. The caricature is a copper 
engraving the execution of which must have required consider- 
able acquaintance with the subject.* 

Erich Toeplitz regards as a Jew, Griselini, an Italian engraver 
of the 18th century. For a Hebrew Bible published in Venice 


44 Vita, Book I, Ch. [X. Edition John Addington Symonds, New York 


1927, p. 13. 
4s Encyclopedia Judaica, 1X, col. 967-968 contains an illustration with 


erroneous inscription. 
4 Erich Teoplitz, ‘‘Griselini, ein jiidischer Stecher,” in Gemeindeblatt der 


israelitischen Religionsgemeinde 2u Leipzig,” V, 1929, pp. Sits 
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in 1746 by a non-Jew, Bragadini, Griselini supplied some copper 
engravings signed Griselini or F. Griselini. Moses Marx of 
Cincinnati possesses these engravings as well as another product 
by the same artist representing the sacrifice of Isaac and signed 
with the full name, Francesco Griselini. No Jew, before the age 
of emancipation, was named after St. Francis of Assisi. On the 
other hand, it was a well established custom to engage Christian 
artists to illustrate Hebrew works.‘ 

This series of names brings us far into modern times. There 
only remains to be said something about such countries as 
Holland, England, and America for whose Jews a rich artistic 
life begins at this period. 

Marranos, immigrating to Holland about the year 1600, 
that is, a considerable number of years after the expulsion 
from Spain, brought with them the artistic needs acquired during 
their assimilationist life as Christians. When, for instance, we 
learn that Baruch Spinoza, in his youth, produced portraits of 
ink and carbon,47 we recognize an effect of his origin. To the 
Marranos, portraiture was matter of course. 

The Ashkenazic Jews of that time cherished something of 
an antipathy toward that art. As late as the early 18th century, 
the English friends of Rabbi Zebi Ashkenazi had to proceed 
somewhat clandestinely in order to obtain his picture. While 
executing the portrait, the painter had to occupy an adjoining 
room, the subject of the portrait having withheld his consent. 
I should venture the surmise that the likeness, which is at 
present in the Jewish Museum of London (fig. 12), was painted 
by David Estevens. As I explained in my previous study, 
Estevens was a Danish Jew who came to London on brief 
sojourns. Here, probably in the year 1715, he painted Rabbi 
David Nieto.4# Now in the winter of 1714-15, Rabbi Zebi 


4a Since writing the above, I have learnt that already Rahel Wischnitzer 
had her doubts whether Griselini was a Jew. See her article, ‘“Autour du 
Mistére de la Haggadah de Venice,” in Revue des Etudes Juives, 94, 1933, 
p. 184 ff. The above mentioned engraving transmutes doubt into certainty. 

47 John Colerius reports this in his biography of Spinoza. See Ernst Alt- 
kirch, Spinoza im Portrét, Jena 1913, p. 52 f. Altkirch regards as a self portrait 
the picture of Spinoza as a youth, dated 1660. 

48 An illustration in my article, HUCA, XVI, fig. 10. 
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Ashkenazi happened to be in London on a visit. In addition to 
this chronological coincidence, the stylistic similarities of the 
two works would likewise mark them as products of one and the 
same hand. Common to both of them is the poise of the head, 
the large eyes, the heavy eyelids, the fleshiness of the nose and 
the mouth. 

In order to understand the Ashkenazi portrait, it must be 
noticed that the index finger of the Rabbi points to a book out 
of which hangs a strip of paper with the words tmx °*” ‘The 
Lord is one.” Precisely at that time, Nehemiah Hayyun was 
amplifying the doctrines of Sabbetai Zebi with a covert Trinitari- 
anism which Zebi Ashkenazi vigorously opposed. Stressing the 
unity of God as the foremost principle of Judaism, Ashkenazi 
had hurled against Nehemiah Hayyun the ban of excommunica- 
tion. It was this act of harshness that brought about Ashkenazi’s 
dismissal from his Amsterdam position and necessitated his 
trip to London. If my ascription of Ashkenazi’s portrait to David 
Estevens be correct, that portrait would constitute the only 
extant production of this able Jewish artist. The portrait of David 
Nieto exists only in an engraving. 

After this digression, let us return to Holland. To the list 
of Jewish artists of 17th and 18th century Holland, Roth (p. 
509) adds a few names, among them, that of a B. de Almeyda, 
a name not new to me; only it was my impression that de Al- 
meyda was a non-Jew, despite repeated assertions to the con- 
trary in Jewish writings.’? In encyclopaedias of art, de Almeyda 
figures not as Dutch but as Portuguese, which means, since Jews 
no longer lived in Portugal, de Almeyda must have been a Chris- 
tian. The only known work of his is a vignette prepared in 1693 
for a book by Manuel de Sousa Moreyra, ‘“Theatro historico 
genealogico y panegyrico erigido a la immortalidad de la casa 
de Sousa” (Paris 1694). The volume contains, in addition, 29 
portraits and two representations copied from tombstones all 
of which originated with the French engraver B. Giffart. Pos- 


49 Thus by A. Wolf, Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur judische Volkskunde, 
IX p. 57; also by I. S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche Joden te 
Amsterdam, Amsterdam 1925, p. 102, and finally by Herbert Bloom, The 
Economic Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam, Williamsport 1937, p. 208 
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sibly B. de Almeyda is identified with a Braz (Blasius) d’Almeida 
who appears as sculptor, painter, and designer in Lisbon in the 
year 1695.5° 

Regarding the painter, Aaron de Chaves, all that I have 
hitherto been able to report has been that he appeared in London 
in 1675 in connection with the adornment of the Great Sephardic 
synagogues” which no longer exists and that, in 1700, he was 
living in Amsterdam.** His other works were unknown to me, no 
dictionary of art containing his name. Subsequently, I noticed 
that a pamphlet by Jacob Zwarts, on a certain Rembrandt 
painting, publishes a production of de Chaves, which he pro- 
nounces ‘‘very rare.’’s? This production is a copper engraving 
of Ch. von Hagen based upon a drawing by our Aaron de Chaves 
as shown by the signature at the lower left. This work (fig. 7) was 
prepared at the request of Daniel Levi (Miguel) de Barrios 
(1625-1701), the Marrano poet who fled the inquisition in Spain 
and, after many vicissitudes, reached the Low Countries. In 
Brussels, Daniel Levi Barrios wrote his Imperio de Dios en la 
Harmonia del Mundo (God’s Dominion in the Harmony of the 
World), a poetic recital of the Pentateuch. A fragment of the 
work appeared in 1670, after which the poet found influential 


s° Thieme Becker, Allgemeines Lextkon der bildenden Kiinstler. 

sea In my previous article, I imputed to a certain D’Avila the painting 
which represents the Ten Commandments flanked by Moses and Aaron and 
which is to be found today in the Bevis Marks Synagogue. My authority was 
Moses Gaster: History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, London 1901, p. 35. In 1931, there appeared in Oxford, England, 
El Libro de los Acuerdos, being the Records and Accompts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Synagogue of London from 1663 to 1681, translated from the original 
Spanish and Portuguese by Lionel D. Barnett, and in this book a repro- 
duction of that painting. For the year 5435 (1675), the notation reads: ‘For 
the canvas on which were painted the commandments £1:17:6, to Sr. H. 
Avilla for the gold £1:10:, for his labour £3:, to Aaron de Chaves for the 
painting £5:....’’ Accordingly the real creator of this charming work of art 
was Aaron de Chaves. D’Avila painted only the golden lettering. 

5 Cf. Moses Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, London 1901, p. 30, and M. Kayserling, Biblioteca Espafiola- 
Portugueza Judaica, Strassburg 1890, p. 38. 

52 Jacob Zwarts, The Significance of Rembrandt's The Jewish Bride, Amers- 
foort, 1929. 
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patrons for the publication of the whole. Thereupon the Portu- 
guese Community of Amsterdam, viewing the insertion of fic- 
titious personages as a profanation of the Bible, declined to 
grant the book its approbation.*3 In the course of the battle of 
Daniel Levi Barrios with his opponents, that page was produced 
to be bound with the book. This page represents the poet, lyre 
in hand, treading under foot the dragon of calumny. Next to 
him stand his wife as Bellona, the goddess of war, his small son 
as Hermes, and his daughter as Amor, all skillfully merged into 
a group. Nor is the depiction of the poet, with his stricken 
countenance — nervous visionary that he was — devoid of merit. 

Since the poet’s son was born in 1665 and his daughter in 
1670, we can deduce from the ages of the children that the 
engraving was produced about 1674. This comports with the 
fact that it was 1674 when the poet left Brussels to settle in 
Amsterdam. 

Another work, demonstrably the creation of this same artist, 
is a scroll of the Book of Esther — according to the inscription, 
transcribed and illustrated by him in Amsterdam in 1687 and 
eventually reposing, privately owned, in that same city. An 
illustration of this scroll in the Dutch-Jewish periodical De 
Vrijdagavond (1X, 1932, p. 354) is reproduced in our figure 8. 
How charming the scene of Esther before the King as he ex- 
tends his scepter toward her in token of his favor! How ex- 
quisitely interwoven are the ornamental plants and animals!5s 
All of which shows Aaron de Chaves to have been a man of 
signal ability, well deserving of a place wherever Jewish artists 
are listed. 

To the circle of Dutch artists belongs also a Christian cleric 
who became converted to Judaism and took the name Abraham 
ben Jacob. I have discussed this artist in my previous article 
where I treated his Haggadah which appeared in Amsterdam, 
1695, under the patronage of Moses Wessel and at the hand of 
the publishers, Asher Anshel ben Eliezer and Issachar Beer ben 


ss Cf. M. Kayserling: ‘‘Une Histoire de la Litérature Juive de Daniel Levi 
de Barrios,” in Revue des Etudes Juives, XVIII (1889), pp. 276 ff. 

s3 Erroneously the illustration in De Vrijdagavond gives the first name as 
“Abraham.” 
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Abraham Eliezer. Roth (p. 502) affirms correctly that the title 
page of the second edition, printed in 1712, no longer carries the 
artist’s name but speaks only of a ‘‘most zealous workman 
in the craft of engraving.” ‘“‘Clearly,”’ so Roth deduces, ‘‘the 
publishers were by now no longer so happy in his collaboration, 
and it is not out of the question that his experience of Judaism 
had not in the end turned out so satisfactorily as had formerly 
seemed to be the case.’’ But the reason why the second edi- 
tion omits the name of the engraver lies elsewhere. The second 
edition had a different publisher, Solomon ben Joseph Proops, 
who added to the work some charming initials in copper and 
some small copper engravings of the Seder‘ceremony and of 
the ten plagues, following the model of a woodcut Haggadah 
that appeared in Venice in 1609.54 This second publisher sub- 
stituted new copper-plates for the old ones, more ingenious 
in technique and richer in effects of light and shadow. That 
these new plates are the work of Abraham ben Jacob, I doubt. 
The ‘most zealous workman in the craft of engraving’’ is 
obviously not Abraham ben Jacob but someone else, an artist 
who kept his name obscured because he had merely engraved 
for a second timé, what had been engraved already. Only the 
map of Palestine, bound with the volume, has been reprinted 
from the plate of the first edition and therefore carries the 
signature of Abraham ben Jacob. 

The fine Dutch tombstones of the 17th and 18th centuries 
at Ouderkerk near Amsterdam, I had regarded as the workman- 
ship of Christians. This I substantiated by reference to the tomb- 
stone of Samuel Teixeira (d. 1717) which contains a relief show- 
ing the scene in which the Lord appears to the child Samuel 
at the sanctuary of Shiloh. It is difficult to imagine how a Jew 


54 Rahel Wischnitzer, in her valuable paper, ‘‘Von der Holbeinbibel zur 
Amsterdamer Hagadah,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, Neue Folge, 39 (1931), p. 281, believes that the edition of 1712 
also had an altered title page showing, instead of six biblical medallions, the 
scene of Moses at the thornbush. But that scene appears here and there like_ 
wise in the first edition, and was probably intended as a tribute to Moses 
Wessel, the patron of the first edition. The first edition evidently had two 
alternating title pages. 
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could accept such a theme and still more difficult to believe 
that a Jewish artist would have undertaken its execution. Roth 
(p. 508), disposed to regard this tombstone as the achievement 
of a Jew, calls my observation into question. The hovering figure 
“must be intended to represent the apparition of an angel, not 
of the Deity himself.” The illustration in fig. 11 leaves no doubt 
that the representation is of the Lord, Himself. Were it that of 
an angel, there would have been wings, and there would not have 
appeared the magnified halo such as Christian art introduces 
when it pictures the Deity. Of course, one might say that, if 
such a tombstone were tolerated in a Jewish cemetery, it might 
as well have had a Jewish designer. But it is more plausible to 
assume that a Christian artist influenced the configuration and 
that, once the work was completed, the person who ordered the 
tombstone, as well as the communal authorities in charge, simply 
closed an eye. A similar instance appears in a book illustration 
originating in Augsburg in the 16th century when, in 1536, the 
printer, Hayyim Schwarz, published an edition of Jacob ben 
Asher’s ’Arba Turim. The first page contains, among other 
things, two representations of God. In the one, God creates the 
animals; in the other He forms Eve out of the slumbering Adam. 
These scenes are plainly of Christian invention. In fact, we know 
that Schwarz occasionally utilized the works of Christian artists. 
His 1536 edition of the Selihot has a border which derives from 
a woodcut by the artist Daniel Hopfer of Augsburg. 

It happens, furthermore, that those Dutch tombstones with 
biblical reliefs required the workmanship of sculptors, not of mere 
masons and, as we have already seen, there were no Jewish 
sculptors previous to the age of Emancipation or, to be exact, a 
Jewish scuptor was an exception. Finally, we must consider that 
Christian contributions to the Jewish art life of Holland were com- 
mon. Despite the prevailing Dutch tolerance, Jews were ex- 
cluded from the artist guild. The synagogues of that country 
were built by Christian architects; the portraits of Jews were 
painted mostly by Christian painters, among them, one no less 


ss A. Freimann, “Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Buchillistration bis 1540,” 
in Zeitschrift fiir hebrdische Bibliographie, XXI, 1910, p. 31 f. 
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than Rembrandt. Thus nothing impedes our ascribing to Chris- 
tian artists those Jewish tombstones, especially those with repre- 
sentations of biblical scenes. 

Synagogues were reared by Christians likewise in England 
which the Jews entered from Holland about the middle of the 
17th century. It is believed however that, in the first half of 
that century, two Jewish artists were active there, the miniatur- 
ist, Alexander Cooper (c. 1605-1660) and his still more famous 
brother, Samuel (1609-1672). This was brought out by the fact 
that Alexander Cooper, who afterward lived at the Swedish 
court, was listed among the residents of Stockholm as ‘‘Abraham 
Alexander Cooper, the Jew, Portrait Painter.’’5* Against such 
conclusions may be adduced the fact that the Coopers lived in 
England and that sojourn in England by Jews was, in those 
days, not generally permitted; also the fact that Samuel is buried 
in a Christian cemetery and that the uncle of the two brothers 
was a man named John Hoskins, by no means a Jewish name. 
Cecil Roth (p. 501) offers an excellent compromise suggestion 
to the effect that Alexander Cooper was a convert to Judaism 
from Christianity. Such conversions did occur. We have just 
recalled how a German cleric ranks among the Jewish artists of 
Holland. A convert was usually named ‘‘son of Abraham.”’ 
Still, as in the case of the German cleric, the mere addition of 
the name ‘‘Abraham”’ may have sufficed. Samuel Cooper may 
have appended the name “Abraham” in this way. 

At the court of Queen Christine of Sweden whose portrait 
Alexander Cooper painted, the Jewish people enjoyed no mean 
standing. In matters of creed, Queen Christine was tolerant. Once 
when visiting Hamburg, this queen saw no objection to stopping 
at the home of her Jewish business agent, Isaac Seinior Teixeira. 

On the subject of English art, we now have a thorough- 
going study by Alfred Rubens’? listing, with patient research, 
the Jewish artists of England from earliest times down to 1837 


86 Cf. G. C. Williamson, History of Portrait Miniatures, I, London 1904, 
p. 83 

s7 “Early Anglo-Jewish Artists’ appearing in the Transactions of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, Sessions 1935-1939, vol. XIV, London 
1940, pp. 91 ff. 
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when Victoria ascended the throne. In many points, this essay 
agrees with my own findings, except that Rubens supplies an 
additional series of names. Unfortunately the abilities of these 
artists cannot be appraised owing to lack of illustrations. When 
will it become common practice for essays on Jewish art, like 
essays on other art, to be accompanied by reproductions! We 
need not merely an accumulation of names; we need also a vivid 
conception of Jewish artistic ability. 

Rubens (p. 123) touches but casually upon the Scottish 
portraitist, Sir John Baptist Medina (1659-1710), undecided 
whether or not Medina was a Jew. Among the Marranos, the 
name Medina was frequent. A Salomo de Medina (d. 1730) 
migrated from Leghorn to Great Britain where he became the 
first Jew to receive the title of nobility.s* However, Christian 
families also bore that name, for, as already stated, it was the 
custom to assign to Marranos Spanish names then common. 
John Baptist Medina may have been a Marrano whose family 
never returned to Judaism officially. Of such Marranos, especially 
numerous in Brussels where lived the father of John Baptist 
Medina, some occupied high ranks and some lower ranks in the 
army. The aforementioned Marrano poet, Miguel di Barrios, 
for instance, a captain in the Spanish army as long as he lived 
in Brussels, returned to Judaism only after he settled in Holland. 
The father of John Baptist Medina was similarly a captain in 
the Spanish army. From Brussels, John Baptist went to London 
and soon thereafter to Edinburgh. Here he also acquired the 
title of nobility.59 

Speaking of Aaron Mendoza who had prepared six copper 
plates for a Spanish volume Dinim de Sehitah y Bedica (Laws of 
Slaughter and Inspection), published in London in 1733, Rubens 
(p. 96, note 20) professes never to have seen a copy of the book. 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of New York possesses a copy 
in which I found six engravings each one with the inscription: 
Aaron Mendoza delineavit. According to this, Mendoza did not 


s8 Cecil Roth, History of the Jews in England, London 1941, p. 284. 
s9 Cf, Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, New Edition III, 
New York 1904, under Medina. 
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engrave these pages but merely sketched them. He must there- 
fore not be cited as a copper engraver. The drawings, which 
are of a purely didactic character, exhibit little merit.®° 

Rubens (p. 97) inserts in his list of English artists a painter, 
Samuel da Silva. But Samuel ia Silva was not an Englishman. 
He was a Dutchman. A physician by that name lived in Amster- 
dam at the beginning of the 17th century. All that we know 
about Samuel da Silva is that he painted a portrait of Moses 
Gomes de Mesquita (1688-1751) who was born in Holland and 
functioned as Rabbi in London from 1744 to the time of his 
death. That portrait no longer exists, but there does exist an 
engraving of it (fig. 10), a mezzotint, produced by F. Faber. As 
happened so often with Rabbis, it was the honors bestowed upon 
Mesquita after his death —in 1752 — that gave occasion for 
that engraving. The subject, wearing a black wig and a greyish 
beard, shows otherwise such a youthful appearance as to indicate 
a man 40-50 years of age. Doubtless Moses Gomez de Mesquita 
was still living in Holland at that time. 

To judge from this specimen, the painter of this vivid picture 
must have been an artist of no small consequence. How fas- 
cinating it would be to follow his traces! Perhaps, as in the case 
of the Danish painter Estevens — whom also Rubens mistakes 
for an Englishman — we may yet succeed in finding an original 
portrait by the same hand. However, the place in which to 
search is not England but Holland. 

In the Memoirs of Harriet Wilson,* Rubens (p. 123) found 
“‘a Jew named Town in Bondstreet,”’ but does not know whether 
this Town is the mere product of her fruitful imagination or 
whether he is the landscape painter, Charles Towne, who lived 
in London on New Bond Street in the year 1806. Cecil Roth 
(p. 507) comes to Rubens’ aid with a ‘“Mr. Town, New Bond- 
street” who signs a contribution to the London Jewish Hospital. 
Persons by the name of Town or Towne were accordingly 
Jewish. 

Still, the problem is not so simple. There are Jewish Towns 

6 An illustration is to be found in Ph. de Vries, Joodsche Riten en Sym- 


-bolen, II, Zutphen 1932, facing p. 22. 
6 1921 Edition p. 188 f. 
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and Christian Towns.* One of the Jewish Towns was Francis 
Town (about 1738-1826). But Francis Town was no painter of 
landscapes. He was the inventor of the technique for painting 
on velvet. His children, artists also, were Lydia (afterward 
Mrs. Emanuel) who, like her father, painted on velvet, Charles 
(1781-1854), painter of landscapes and of animals, and Benjamin 
(flourished 1809-1814). Among the Christian Towns was Francis 
Towne (about 1739/1740-1816), a landscape painter, and also 
Charles Town (1763-1840), painter of animals, landscapes, and 
sports. Robert, the brother of Charles, painted portraits and 
genre scenes. 

Cecil Roth (p. 507) enlarges the Rubens list of English 
Jewish artists with a painter named Burrel, mentioned in the 
diary of Sir Walter Scott® as a native Prussian of whom Scott 
took painting lessons in his youth. Roth contends that the poet 
betrays here a lapse of memory. Roth holds that Scott may have 
confused Burrel with Frederick Benjamin Barlin who, coming 
to England from Prussia about the year 1800, worked in England 
as a painter of portraits.:But there really was a Burrel. Record 
of him can be found in the catalogues of the exhibits held by 
the Royal Academy of Arts in the years 1801-1807. Burrel 
had sent some of his works to those expositions. 

Highly instructive are some of the artists’ trade cards which 
Rubens reprints. On that of a Benjamin Levi, who lived in 
Portsmouth in the early 18th century stands: ‘‘Engraver on 
Seals, Stamps, Plates, Copperplates and Pewter.”’ This shows 
us the seal engraver not only as an engraver of pewter —a 
fact with which we have already become acquainted — but 
also as an engraver of copper. Some of Levi’s Ex Libris have 
survived to this day. Now we can comprehend how the gold- 
smith, Abraham de Oliveyra, can be identical with the copper 
engraver, Lopes de Oliveyra. Jewish artists worked for a limited 
clientele, and this obliged them to follow many kinds of crafts 


6 See Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Kiinsterlexikon Vol. XXXIII, 1933, 
under Town. 

6s The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, published by D. Douglas, I, New York 
1891, p. 137. 

64 A. Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts, I, 1905, p. 356. 
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at one and the same time. The differentiations of types and 
techniques, such as prevailed among the Christians, had to be 
deferred by the Jews until the days of the Emancipation. 

The essay of Rubens concludes with an account of a meeting 
between the Italian adventurer, Casanova, and a Jewish minia- 
turist, when Casanova visited London in 1763. Casanova reports 
in his memoirs: “I wrote to Martinelli to procure me the best 
miniature painter in London and he sent me a Jew.’’® Rubens in- 
quires who that Jew, reputedly the best miniaturist in London, 
may have been. I believe it was the painter, John Zoffany (1722/ 
23-1810) discussed at length in my previous article. Of course, 
Zoffany, the son of a Jewish cabinet-maker of Prague, Bohemia, 
was, in 1763, a Jew no longer. But he may have been regarded 
as such, particularly since his features, as we can see from some 
of his portraits, betray his race unmistakably. After much 
wandering, Zoffany reached London in 1758 or 1759 ‘‘as a painter 
of small portraits,’ as his biographers narrate. Vincenzo M. 
Martinelli was an adventurer like Casanova but, at the same 
time, a literateur. Martinelli was also at home among the lovers 
of the theatre. That is where he may have made Zoffany’s 
acquaintance. For the painter was an ardent theatrical devotee, 
having just painted the first picture of the noted actor, Garrick, 
and having leaped thereby into sudden fame. Casanova did not 
understand English but Zoffany was a master of Italian having, 
before he came to England, lived in Italy for about ten years. 
Add to all of this the fact that we do not know of any other 
Jewish miniaturist in England at that period, and the conclusion 
seems warranted that Zoffany was the miniaturist whom Casa- 
nova mentions. The quality of Zoffany’s work is of an excellence 
sufficient to justify the characterization, ‘‘the best miniature 
painter in London.”’ 

Glancing aside at France, I notice that some writers regard 
as Jewish the painter Raymond Bonheur (b. 1796) and his 
world famed daughter, Rosa Bonheur (1822-1899), painter of 


6° Navarre Society Edition, vol. XI, p. 196. 
6 Victoria Manners and G. C. Williamson, John Zoffany, London 1920, 
p. 4. A self portrait in miniature is reproduced in this volume on page 116. 
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animals.’?7 Explicit on this point is the Universal Jewish Ency- 
clopedia (New York) which says concerning Rosa Bonheur: 
“The artist came from a family of orthodox Jews...She was 
known in Bordeaux as Rose Mazel Tow, a literal Hebrew trans- 
lation of Bonheur (‘‘good fortune”) ...’’ The article ends with 
some bibliography which, together with everything else acces- 
sible, I have searched® in the hope of finding some reference to 
Rosa Bonheur’s Jewish origin. To my astonishment, I came 
across never a word to that effect. Concerning Rosa Bonheur’s 
antecedents, I could ascertain only the following: Her father 
was the painter, Oscar Raymond Marie Bonheur, whose father 
was Francois Bonheur. These given names fully indicate the 
religion of their bearers. Nothing warrants the assumption that 
the name, Bonheur, is of Jewish derivation. 

The name of Raymond Bonheur’s mother was Marie Pérar. 
She also, judging from her given name, was a Christian. The 
name, Pérar, might suggest Pereira, that of some well known 
Marrano families some of whose descendants — but specifically 
with the name Pereira — resided in Bordeaux. But even if we 
pursue the surmise further, the most to be inferred is that one 
of Rosa Bonheur’s grandmothers might have been of Marrano 
origin. 

Marquis was the name of Rosa Bonheur’s mother, born 
1797 in Altona, Germany. The name, Marques (= Marquis) 
appears among Marranos, and Altona was the home of numerous 
Marranos since the 16th century. The name Marquis (?p7N?) 
can be shown to have occurred here.*® But the name appears 
likewise among Christians. Not only was Rosa Bonheur’s mother, 
whose given name was Christine Dorothée Sophie, a Christian; 
Christian also was that mother’s father, Laurent Modeste 


67 So in Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia, London, 1938, in Encyclopedia 
Americana, Edition IV, 1940, p. 214, and in Cecil Roth, The Jewish Contrt- 
bution to Civilization, American Edition, 1940, p. 152. 

"68 The amplest account is that furnished in the book by Miss A. Klumpke, 
pupil and friend of Rosa Bonheur, who wrote the artist’s biography under her 
constant supervision. See, in this book, pp. 130 and 140. 

69 M. Grunwald, Portugiesengraéber auf deutscher Erde, Hamburg 1902, 
p. 116 No. 1108. 
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Antoine Marchisio, called Marquis, as well as that mother’s 
mother, Marianne Trilling. This Marchisio, called Marquis, 
was Christine’s father only by law. Her real father was Mon- 
sieur Dublan de Lahet, a scion of an old French family, Rosa 
Bonheur’s mother having been of illegitimate birth. That was 
why already in early childhood, Rosa Bonheur’s mother was 
taken from Altona to Bordeaux. In all of this, I do not see how 
Rosa Bonheur could, as a child, have been called Rosa Mazel 
Tow or how she could have been the daughter of orthodox 
Jewish parents. 

To revert once more from the realm of fable to the world 
of fact, we pose our final question. What about Jewish artists 
in America? It is indeed one of the most remarkable coincidences 
of history that 1492, the very year in which the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Spain, marked also the discovery of a new continent 
which was, in an ever increasing degree, to become their home. 

We are but scantily informed regarding the early fortunes 
of these newcomers who settled not so much in North America 
as in Central and South America. Persecutions broke out here 
also, causing some of the old settlements to disappear. This 
much only can we glean from existing records, namely, that 
Jews came to these lands not merely as merchants, sugar planters, 
and brokers but also as artisans and, here and there, as artists. 

In Brazil, in the 17th century, lived the Marrano, Balthazer 
d’Affonseca who, in 1640, built the bridge connecting Recife 
(Pernambuco) with Mauricia.7? In North America, in the same 
century, were to be found Jewish ‘workers in brass.’’7" Whether 
these “workers in brass’ are ordinary mechanics or producers 
of art work we are not informed. 

In the colonies of North America, there lived in the 18th 
century, numerous Jewish silversmiths. As the pioneers rapidly 
rose to opulence, this art came to flourish and the Jews, who 
were experienced in that technique from of old, participated in 


7 Herbert I. Bloom, ‘‘A Study of Brazilian Jewish History 1623-1654,” 
in Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, XXXIII, 1934, 
p. 65 f. 


™ Morris A. Gutstein, The Story of the Jews of Newport, New York 1936, 
p. 46. 
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the upswing. During the past decade, American art history has 
accorded those silversmiths considerable attention, gathering 
the names as well as the makers’ stamps which, imprinted on 
the separate pieces, help identify the producers. A perusal of 
these catalogues? reveals several Jewish names, among them 
Myer Myers (1746), Joseph Pinto (1758), Jacob Moses (1768), 
Isaac N. Moses (1781), Daniel B. Coan (1789), John Myers 
(1796), Joseph Aaron (1798) — to mention only those who were 
active previous to 1800. 

Particular distinction was attained by Myer Myers.”3 Born 
in 1723, and pronounced freeman in 1746, he settled in New 
York where, from 1754 on, he conducted a shop at the Meal 
Market on King Street. In 1763, after he had taken into his 
business the silversmith, Benjamin Halstead, Myers started a 
new shop on King Street where he acquired such repute that, 
in 1776, he was elected president of the New York Silversmith 
Society. During the Revolutionary War, he served in the army, 
returning to New York in the eighties where he continued resid- 
ing until his death in 1795. His style lives in delicate forms of 
rococo in which he fashioned teaspoons, coffeepots, creamers, 
dishrings and the like that are today sought by collectors and 
museums.” = 

Alongside of these mundane objects, runs an output of 
religious objects. For synagogues which were springing up 
everywhere, Myers provided ritual appurtenances. The Spanish 
and Portuguese Synag~gue, Shearith Israel of New York, pos- 
sesses a pair of silver ‘‘Rimonim”’ of his making, and the syna- 


2 The me. omplete is that contained in the book of Seymour B. Wyler, 
The Book of ' © Silver, New York, 1937, from which our reproduction has 
been borrowed. 

73 Literature: ....onymous, ‘A New York Jewish Silversmith of the 18th 
Century,” in Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, XXVIII, 
1922, pp. 236 ff. — The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1726-1776, Advertise- 
ments and News Items from New York City Newspapers, New York 1938, 
passim — Helen Comstock in The Connoisseur vol. 104, 1939, p. 203 ff. — 
F. Landsberger, ‘The First Jewish Artist in USA,” in The Hebrew Union 
College Bulletin 11, 1943, p. 9f. 

74 Works of this type are owned by the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, the Detroit Institute of Arts, and the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. 
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gogue of Newport, Rhode Island, three pair of such ‘‘Rimonim” 
upturned on the staves of the Torah.7s 

Myers likewise created ritual objects for the Jewish home. 
As a sample I reproduce a Hannukah Lamp (fig. 9). Graceful 
rococo dominates here again in the swinging feet, in the ele- 
gantly outlined background, in the eight candle-holders whose 
flames are reflected on the background. This lamp is the first 
and only one known to me as a product of Myers, although 
private collections may well contain similar pieces. 

Jewish seal engravers, so well liked in Europe had, already 
in the 18th century, found their way now ~ id then to the New 
World. In his study Anglo-Jewish Artists (p. 97), Rubens names 
a Joseph Cohen of Bielefeld (Westphalia, Germany) who moved 
to London and eventually to Charleston, South Carolina. There 
are no traces of Joseph Cohen that I have been able to discover. 

Already in the 18th century, Charleston harbored a Jewish 
painter, Joshua Cantir (or Cantor?). William Dunlap (1766- 
1839), the well known painter and critic, tells about him in that 
work so important for the early history of American Art, History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States 
which appeared in 1839. ‘‘Joshua Cantir” says Dunlap, quoting 
an informant,’ ‘‘came to Charleston, South Carolina in 1792 
from Denmark and became a resident. He had received his 
education as an artist under a professor of the Academy of 
Copenhagen. He was devotedly attached to the art; and pos- 
sessed talents, which under more favorable circumstances and 
with the professional competition which he did not find at that 
time in South Carolina, might have raised him to a higher stand- 
ing among artists than he actually enjoyed. He died in New 
York.” In another passage, Dunlap reports’? that in Charleston 
in 1821, was founded the South Carolina Academy of Fine Arts 
and that Joseph Cantir was one of its directors. 


75 Illustrations of the Newport Rimonim are to be found in E. Alfred 
Jones, The Old Silver of American Churches, Privately printed for the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America at the Ardus Press Letcheworth, 
England, 1913 Plate XCVI. For information about the Newport Rimonim, 
I am indebted to Rabbi D. de Sola Pool of New York. 

% New Edition, Boston 1918, II, p. 114. 

7L.c. III, p. 58. 
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Another source of this period7® mentions a painter, John 
Cantor, likewise resident in Charleston and living between 
approximately the same dates. These notices have given rise 
to the supposition that there were two artists named Cantor’? 
but, inasmuch as each source mentions only one Charleston 
artist, I deem it possible that both accounts may refer to the 
same man. Be that as it may, no product of a Cantir or a Cantor 
has thus far been discovered.8° We lack what we desire most, 
namely, something at which we can look. 

Concerning 18th century Jewish architects, we hear nothing. 
The earliest synagogue in New York, built in 1730 by the con- 
gregation Shearith Israel, was erected by a mason named Stanley 
Horner. Only the painting was undertaken by a Jew, Isaac 
Navarro.* 

The synagogue at Newport, Rhode Island, an excellent 
achievement, is by Peter Harrison. The first synagogue to be 
erected by a Jew was that of Kahal Kodesh Beth Elohim of 
Charleston, South Carolina, constructed in 1840-1843 by David 
Lopez (1809-1884). To quote the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia 
(III, p. 116), he is “credited with the invention of the modern 
torpedoboat, the Little David which attacked the United States 
Ironsides during the Civil War.” Lopez obviously combined 
with his architectural talent a high degree of technical skill 
as was the case with the two most noted of American Jewish 
architects in the 19th and 20th centuriés, Dankmar Adler and 
Albert Kahn. 

But here, as in our previous study, we are concerned with 
Jewish artists of earlier days, these artists having received so 
little attention as to bring into question their very existence. 
This period of ignorance is, at last, engled. The pendulum indeed 


78 Cf, J. L. E. W. Shecut, Medical and Philosophical Essays, Charleston 
1819, pp. 53 f. 

79 So Barnett A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 
140. 

80 Mrs. Francis D. Pollak of New York owns portraits of Mordecai Cohen 
(1763-1840) and his wife, Leah, one of which — but she does not know which 
of the two — is the work of Joshua or John Cantor. Cf. Hannah R. London, 
Portraits of Jews, New York 1927, p. 73. 

& DPD, de Sola Pool, The Mill Street Synagogue, New York, 1930. 
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seems to be swinging to the opposite extreme. Artists are im- 
puted to Jewry who dissolve upon more minute scrutiny. 

Dr. Cecil Roth, with whose article these remarks have been 
so extensively occupied, will surely understand when, to such 
minute scrutiny, some of his finds among the artists fall victim. 
Dr. Roth holds the merit of having thrown these names into the 
arena of debate. His errors, as I see them, have mostly been 

_ cose of his authorities. 

When Dr. Roth concludes by saying that he will henceforth 
cease to concern himself with the question of Jewish artists, 
because that question, in my hands, is in safe hands, I wish-to 
oppose such an intent with utmost vigor. One of the most 
regrettable drawbacks attaching to the history of Jewish art is 
the circumstance that the domain is being explored only by a 
‘handful of specialists, with slow and imperfect progress as the 
result. We can dispense with no one who will bring to this 
domain knowledge and devotion, least of all with Cecil Roth 
who, conversant with wide ranges of Jewish history, hits upon 
sources reached by very few. The exploring of diverse lands 
and varied epochs is imperative if we would unearth and integrate 
the widely scattered material concerning Jewish art and Jewish 
artists. 
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THE First PAGE oF THE MINUTE Book oF THE UNION 
OF GERMAN SYNAGOGUES IN NEw York, 1845 


THE MINUTE BOOK OF LILIENTHAL’S UNION 
OF GERMAN SYNAGOGUES IN NEW YORK 


HYMAN B. GRINSTEIN, Brooklyn, New York 


R. MAX Lilienthal arrived in New York City in the latter 
part of the year 1845 after abandoning a project of re- 
organizing the Jewish educational system of Russia. His arrival 
created a considerable stir especially among the German Jews 
of the city and a plan was soon set afoot to elect him Rabbi of 
three of the then existing German congregations. These three 
synagogues were: Anshe Chesed, Shaarey Hashamayim and 
Rodeph Shalom. 

For many years the Jews of New York City had no Rab- 
binical authorities. Problems of a legal-religious nature arose 
in the community from time to time and found their solution 
at the hands of learned or unlearned laymen. The German and 
Polish Jews who migrated to this country in the first half of the 
19th century keenly felt the need for some Rabbinical authority 
to solve these pressing problems in a more adequate manner. 
In 1840 when Abraham Rice, the first Rabbi to settle perma- 
nently in the United States, came to New York City, some effort 
was made to have him remain in the city but he left for Balti- 
more soon thereafter. In 1842, Leo Merzbacher the second Rabbi 
to migrate to our shores, undertook Rabbinical work for Rodeph 
Shalom and in 1843 he preached, taught, and answered religious 
questions at Anshe Chesed as well. By April of 1845, the year of 
Lilienthal’s arrival, Merzbacher had withdrawn from these two 
German synagogues and had joined the reform elements in the 
city to create Temple Emanuel. 

Preaching had already been in vogue in New York City since 
1839 when Bnai Jeshurun engaged Samuel M. Isaacs as Hazan 
and preacher. Merzbacher’s preaching at Rodeph Shalom and 


Anshe Chesed probably increased the demand for such religious 
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instruction. By 1845 thus the stage was all set for Lilienthal’s 
engagement as Rabbi and in addition the tradition for a union 
of German synagogues already existe’ during Merzbacher’s 
Rabbinate.* 

Information on the union of the three “terman synagogues 
formed in 1845 has been limited to the x ea .e accounts of it in 
the Occident and the letters of Lilient' al in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung.2 Some unpublished material about it can be found in 
the minutes of Congregation Anshe Chesed, but this refers 
chiefly to Anshe Chesed’s part in the union rather than to the 
workings of the union as a whole. The records of the other two 
congregations involved, of Rodeph Shalom and Shaarey Ha- 
shamayim, are missing for the most part. 

But while Shaarey Hashamayim has left us few records of its 
own, a fragment of the original minute book of this union of 
German synagogues reposes today in its archives and is pre- 
sented herewith in its entirety. The manuscript is < small ledger 
of folio size with entries covering some thirty pages. These 
entries begin on December 2nd, 1845 and end abruptly on 
March 2ist, 1846. 

The union did not end in March of 1846. It lasted at least 
until the end of 1847. The Anshe Chesed minutes reveal that 
in December 1847, Anshe Chesed declared the office of Rabbi 
vacant and that until that date it supported the union and sent 
delegates to its meetings.4 It is even quite possible that after 
Anshe Chesed withdrew, the two other congregations Rodeph 
Shalom and Shaarey Hashamayim continued the engagement of 


‘ For the arrival of Abraham Rice and the engagement of Leo Merzbacher 
and Samuel M. Isaacs, see the forthcoming volume by the writer of this 
article entitled: The Jewish Community of New York City, 1654-1860. 

? Occident III 471-472, 520 ff., 527-528, 574 ff., 583 ff.; IV 259, 551 ff.: 
V 109-111; Allgemeine Zeitung d. 7. X 98, 289; XI 25-26. There is also some 
material on the union in the Lyons Scrapbook in possession of the American 
Jewish Historical Society. For a general account of the union see Philipson, 
David, Max Lilienthal p. 51. 

3 The writer is indebted to Dr. Jonah B. Wise, Rabbi of Central Syna- 
gogue (formerly Ahabat Chesed and Shaarey Hashamayim) for permission 
to publish this manuscript. 

4 Cf. Jewish Community of New York, op. cit. 
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Lilienthal for a while, perhaps until April 1848 when the records 
of Anshe Chesed reveal that the union school was dissolved. 
Be this as it may, the union certainly lasted for two years, and 
hence our manuscript is only a part of a larger minute book. 

Though only a fragment, our manuscript reveals nevertheless 
a great deal about the organization of the union. Of primary 
importance is the stress throughout the minutes of the obligation 
of this union to turn to the membership of each synagogue for 
ratification of any major measure. Needless to say that under 
these circumstances Lilienthal could carry few of his plans to 
fruition. Another important factor revealed through this minute 
book is Lilienthal’s own position as Rabbi and leader. Although 
exalted by the high and noble title of ‘‘Sein Hocherwurden Herr 
Rabbiner’’ he was virtually under the thumb-nail of the lay 
leaders. Lilienthal could not visit a school, preach outside of 
the synagogues of the union, give kabbalah to a shohet or even 
answer a sheelah without the sanction of the union officials. 

There are several other matters of importance and interest 
which make this manuscript unique. For the first time we have 
here an account of the instruction given to boys and girls in the 
first Jewish confirmation in the United States. There is also a 
nine point contract with Lilienthal enumerating his Rabbinical 
duties, one of the first contracts so recorded.’ The program of 
Lilienthal’s installation, though reported in the Occident is given 
here in full. Then there is evidence in our manuscript of Lilien- 
thal’s Rabbinical ordination, indeed a rare find, since most of 
the early Rabbis came to America with claims of Rabbinical 
and Doctorial degrees, claims which are difficult to substantiate. 
Lilienthal’s ability to present his projects in simple form and 
yet in great detail, an important personal character trait, is 
clearly evident here in our minutes. 

Of community and synagogue matters several stand forth. 
Probably the most important from the point of view of Jewish 
religious law is the proposal of writing shitre haliza by the 


s The duties of Rice in Baltimore may or may not be extant. Those of 
Merzbacher at Anshe Chesed are given in outline form only in Anshe Chesed 
Trustee Minutes Oct. 29, 1843. 
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brothers of a bridegroom. From the records of Anshe Chesed 
it would appear that these documents were in vogue in the three 
German synagogues as long as the union lasted.° Lilienthal’s 
attempts to regulate the kosher meat situation and his concern 
over the proper baking of matzoth, throw a great deal of light 
on religious practice at the time. Finally our manuscript 
indicates that Lilienthal did not champion any changes in ritual 
upon his arrival in New York. The only change in liturgy he 
proposed was the abolition of the hanoten teshuah prayer and the 
substitution for it of a prayer of his own composition. 

The minute book is written in German script. English words 
and the names of individuals are invariably given in Latin 
characters. For convenience sake we give the manuscript here 
in Latin script with English words and names in italics. Occa- 
sionally a word or a phrase is indecipherable, since part of the 
manuscript was at one time soaked in water and in places it is 
unreadable. Localisms, in both spelling and grammatical con- 
struction, have been retained in transcription in order to preserve 
the flavor of German-Jewish manuscripts of early New York. 


Newyork am 2ten Decmbr 1845 


Zufolge eines von dem Vorstande der Gemeinde Anschi Chesed 
ergangenen Aufrufes an die Vorstande der Gemeinden Shaarc 
Hashomaim und Rodef Sholem fand sich diesen Abend eine 
Representation der Vorstande dieser drey genannten Gemeinden, 
in den Versamlungs Lokale der Gemeinde Anschi Chesed ein. 
Auf Antrag nahm Hr. Henry Moses den Vorsitz. Hr. Henry 
Jones wurde auf Antrag zum Secretdr ernannt.7? Hr. Moses setzte 
die Versammlung in Kenntniss, dass der Zweck derselbe sey, 
Wege und Mittel zu finden, dem Hrn. Dr. Max Lilienthal die 
Anstellung als Rabbiner bey den hier representirten Gemeinden 


6K. g., Ibid., April 26, 1846. 

7 Henry Moses was one of the leading German Jews in the city at the time 
and president of Anshe Chesed for a number of years. Henry Jones was one 
of the founders of the Independent Order Bnai Brith and was at this time 
secretary of Anshe Chesed. Somewhat later he resigned from Anshe Chesed 
and became affiliated with Temple Emanuel. 
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zu verschaffen. Darauf wurde volgender Beschluss einstimmig 
angenommen. 

Beschlossen, dass die Vorsteher der hier representirten Ge- 
meinden so viel in ihren Kraften steht wirken wollen, um bei 
den Mitgliedern ihre resp. Gemeinden eine giinstige Stimmung 
fiir Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal zu bezwecken. 

Es wurde ferner 

Beschlossen dass eine General Versammlung in jeder Ge- 
meinde auf Sonntag den 28ten December veranstaltet werden, um 
iiber die Aufnahme des Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal als Rabbiner abzu- 
stimmen. 

Beschlossen dass aus jeder Gemeinde einer ernannt werde 
um mit dem Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal Riicksprache wegen Gehalt und 
wegen von ihm zu tibernehmenden Pflichten zu nehmen worauf 
folgende Herren als Committee ernannt wurden. H. Heyneman, 
L. Cohn und J. Alexander. 

Auf Antrag vertagte sich die Versammlung bis zum 8ten 
December 7 Uhr Abends. 

Joseph Lewin, Secretair 


Gebilligt am 8ten Decmbr 1846 [1845] 


Decmbr den 8ten 1845 


Zufolge eines am 2ten dieses gefassten Beschlusses fand sich 
eine Representation der drey Gemeinden im Versammlungs Lokale 
der Gemeinde Anschi Chesed ein. 

In Abwesenheit des Hrn. H. Moses wurde Hr. H. Heynemann* 
zum Vorsitz berufen. 

Das Protokoll der jiingst stattgefundenen Versammlung 
wurde verlesen und gebilligt. 

Das Committee welches bey letztern Versammlung ernannt 
worden berichtet dass Tausend Dollars das geringste sey, was 
mann dem Urn. Dr. Lilienthal als Salair anbieten kénne, und in 
Hinsicht der von denselben auszuiibenden Pflichten berichtet 
das Committee dass derselbe folgende zu iibernehmen bereit sey. 


8H. Heynemann (or Heinemann) was another important figure in the 
German community. He was the first Grand Master of the Order Free Sons 
of Israel. 
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1.) Im Allgemeinen mit Rath und That durch Lehre und 
Unterricht dazu beizutragen dass die jiidische Religion in den 
3 Gemeinden immer fester gestellt werde, und dieselben als eine 
wiirdige jiidische Corporation jeder andern zur Seite treten 
k6nnen. 

2.) Die Oberaufsicht iiber den Gottesdienst zu iibernehmen 
und die mbxw die nach dem jiidischen Gesetze dariiber vorfallen 
k6nnten zu entscheiden. 

3.) In den drey Synagogen zu predigen, und zwar an jeden 
naw in einer andern nach dem Altar in welchen dieselben ent- 
standen; auch in der selber Ordnung an nop 4 an myiaw 2 an 
mw wx 2 an NSD av 2 an m0 4 mahl zu predigen und jeden 
der 6ffentlichen Staatsfeiertage durch éine Predigt zu feiern. 

4.) Alle mbxw die in den 3 Gemeinden vorkommen und in 
dem Ay 77, O78 119 oder Ity7 Jas einschlagen zu beantworten, 
allso alle Fragen, die in das jiidische Leben gehéren, nach juidi- 
schem Gesetze zu entscheiden. 

5.) Die o-vmw und die mw’nw unter seine Aufsicht zu nehmen, 
die Anordnungen, die fiir nop fiir das Backen der myo getroffen 
werden zu tiberwachen, tiberhaupt alle jiidische Anstalten dieser 
Gemeinden zu besichtigen dass... [sie?] nach den Regeln un- 
seres heiligen jiidischen Gesetzes gefiihrt werden. 

6.) Die Oberaufsicht iiber die Kinderschulen zu iibernehmen, 
und besonders dahin zu wirken dass der Religions Unterricht 
in‘seinen vollen Umfange wiirdig und wirksam ertheilt werde. 

7.) Allen Knaben die myn 72 werden so wie allen Madchen die 
das 12te Jahr erreichen selbst den Religions Unterricht zu 
ertheilen, sie am myiaw Offentlich in der Synagoge zu priifen 
und sie zur treuen Uebernahme unserer gottlichen Religion 
aufzufordern. 

8.) Bei den mann die Trauungsreden zu halten und die Copula- 
ttonen nach ertheilter Erlaubniss des Presidenten einer jeden 
Gemeinde zu verrichten. 

9. Die Kranken, wenn sie es verlangen zu besuchen, und 
Thnen den Trost der Religion zu bringen, mit den Sterbenden 
die letzten Gebete zu sprechen, und auf Verlangen Grabreden 
zu halten. 
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Auf Antrag wurde der Bericht angenommen und das Commit- 
tee entlassen. 


Beschlossen das der Sekretar beauftragt werde, die in den 
Bericht bemerkten Pflichten zwey mal abzuschreiben, und die 
Copien den Presidenten der Gemeinden zuzustellen, damit sie 
dieselben bey den General Versammlungen ihrer Gemeinden 
verlesen lassen ferner 

Beschlossen dass die Versammlung eine kurze Zeit aufge- 
hoben sey um jeden Presidenten einer Gemeinde Gelegenheit 
zu geben mit seinen Mit-Vorsteher zu berathen welche Summa 
er seiner Gemeinde als Salair fiir Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal empfehlen 
wolle. 


Nachdem die Versammlung wieder organisiert worden, be- 
richteten die Vorstande dass die folgende Summen empfehlen 
wollen nahmlich 


Anschi Chesed Gemeinde.......... $5009 
Schaar Haschomaim Gemeinde..... 250 
Rodef Scholem Gemeinde.......... 250 


Auf Antrag beschlossen dass Gemeinde Bene Jeschurun nicht 
aufgefordert werde, sich an dieser Sache anzuschliessen.'? Be- 
schlossen dass die Versammlung sich vertage bis zum nachsten 
Aufruf von Chairman. 


Joseph Lewin Sktr. 


Gebilligt den 8ten Febr. 46. 


9 Anshe Chesed as the largest of these three synagogues, and indeed soon 
the largest Jewish congregation in the United States, was apparently expected 
to make a greater contribution towards Lilienthal’s salary than the other two 
synagogues. The records of Anshe Chesed reveal that this salary was paid for 
several months but that in march of 1847 it was considerably reduced. Whether 
the other synagogues reduced their payments as well, and hence Lilienthal’s 
salary as a whole was reduced, is unknown. Cf. Anshe Chesed Trustee Minutes 
Mar. 28, 1847. 

10 This entry would indicate that there was some feeling originally that 
the union should be an Ashkenazic one taking in the oldest Ashkenazic con- 
gregation in New York, Bnai Jeshurun, 
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Dezember den 21ten 1845. 


Zufolge eines aufrufs des chairman fand sich eine Representa- 
tion der 3 Gemeinden in dem Versammlungs Lokale der Ge- 
meinde Anschi Chesed ein. Hr. H. Moses im Vorsitz. Volgende 
Beschluss wurde einstimmig angenommen. 

Beschlossen dass ein Committee ernannt werde um von dem 
Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal die von dem Sekretar ausgefertigten 3 Copien 
der vom Hr. Dr. Lilienthal zu leistende Pflichten unterzeignen 
zu lassen, auch seine Atteste und Zeugnisse einzusehen und einen 
Theil davon jedem Presidenten der Gemeinden einzuhandigen 
um solche bey den General-Versammlungen vorzulegen worauf 
folgende Herren als Committee ernant wurden. C. Nussbaum. 
L. Cohen. J. Fischer. Auf Antrag vertagt. 


Joseph Lewin Secritair 
Gebilligt den 1ten Februar 1846. 


Dezember den 29ten 1845. 


Zufolge eines Aufrufs des chairman fand sich eine Representa- 
tion der 3 Gemeinden in dem Versammlungs Lokale der Ge- 
meinde Schaar Haschamaim ein. Nachdem die Versammlung 
von dem giinstigen Resultate der gester stattgefundenen General- 
versammlungen in Kenntniss gesetzt worden, wurden folgende 
Beschliisse einstimmig angenommen. 

Beschlossen dass das Engagement des Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal vom 
1ten Januar an seinen Anfang nehme. 

Beschlossen dass die o2Im ersucht werden das copuliren 
abzugeben..:.? dass wenn einer derselben es nicht freywillig 
thun wolle, derselbe keine Erlaubniss zu copuliren von seinen 
Din» erhalte. 

Beschlossen dass der Sekretar beauftragt sey vier Contracte 
zwischen den 3 Gemeinden und dem Hr. Dr. Lilienthal zu 
schreiben, dabey zu bemerken die Summa welche derselbe von 
jeder Gemeinde erhalten soll and solche vierteljahrlich zahlbar 
zu machen. 

Beschlossen dass der Sekretar fiir seine bisherige Miihe und 
fiir das Schreiben der Contracte bezahlt werde. 
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Der Sekretaér legte hierauf den Entwurf eines Contractes 
vor, woran folgende Verbesserungen vorgenommen wurden. 

1.) Es dem Hrn. Rabbiner Dr. Lilienthal zur Pflicht zu ma- 
chen, bis spatestens 3 Monate seine 72.10" von Rabbi Hirsch Aub 
zu Miinchen, den Vorstehern der drey Gemeinden vorzuzeigen. 

2.) Bey den vorkommenden mibxw auch die mit anzufiihren 
welche sich im w5won jwin vorfinden. 

3.) Es den Vorstehern der drey Gemeinden zur Pflicht zu 
machen, in Sachen, welche dieselben fiir das Wohl and Beste 
der Gemeinden fiir rahtsam halten, nach Kraften mitzuwirken, 
um dem Hrn. Rabbiner Dr. Max Lilienthal die Ausiibung seiner 
Pflichten zu erleichtern. 

Beschlossen dass es dem Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal erlaubt sey 
an dem Tage wo er es versprochen, eine Rede in der Elm st. 
Synagoge” zu halten. 

Auf Antrag vertagt bis zum 4ten Januar. 


Joseph Lewin Sktr. 
Gebilligt den 1ten Februar 1846. 


Januar den 4ten 1846. 


Zufolge des bey letzterer Versammlung gefassten Beschlusses 
fand sich eine Representation der drey Gemeinden so wie auch 
S. H. E. W. Hr. Rabbiner Dr. Max Lilienthal in dem Versamm- 
lungs Lokale der Gemeinde Anschi Chesed ein. 

Auf Antrag wurde Hr. H. Heynemann zum Vorsitz berufen. 
Der Sekretar legte 4 Copien eines Contractes mit Hrn. Dr. M. 
Lilienthal vor. 

Der Contract wurde gelesen, von den Vorstehern and von 
Hr. Dr. L. angenommen und unterschrieben. 

Zunachst wurde besprochen auf welche Weise die Introduc- 
tion des Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal als Rabbiner stattfinden solle. Nach 
vielen Debatten wurden folgende Beschliisse gefasst und ein- 
stimmig angenommen. 


1 This is an incorrect spelling for 191». Hebrew words and phrases in the 
minutes of New York congregations are rarely correctly given. 
121, e., Bnai Jeshurn which was on Elm Street. 
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1.) Soll die Introduction am nachsten naw den 10ten d. M. 
in der Henry st. Synagoge* stattfinden. 

2.) Nach Beendigung des gewodhnlichen Sabbath-Gottes- 
dienstes wird ein Capitel ad»mn von jin gebetet. 

3.) Wird Hr. Dr. L. von den 3 Presidenten der Gemeinden 
dem Rev. C. Nussbaum vorgestellt. Dieser stellt den Hrn. Dr. L. 
den Gemeinden vor, iiberreicht ihm einen der Contracte, und 
fordert ihn auf vor Gott die treue Ausiibung seiner Pflichten 
anzugeloben. Hr. H. Heynemann halt die Contracte auf einem 
seidenen Kissen. Hr. Dr. L. stattet in einer kurzen Rede seinen 
Dank ab und iiberliefert einem jeden der Presidenten der 3 
Gemeinden einen der Contracte. 

4.) Wird Hr. Dr. L. von dem Rev. C. Nussbaum™ auf den 
pimp Sitz gefiihrt, welchen Sitz er auch nachher in jeder der 
3 Synagogen einnehmen soll. Der }:n betet einen kurzen Psalm. 

5.) Antrittsrede des Hrn. Rabbiners Dr. Max Lilienthal. 

6.) Der }1n betet einen Psalm. 

7.) Gebet und Segen von Hrn. Dr. L. 

8.) Yigdal. 

9.) Die Ceremonie findet zwischen dem wipm yN und der 
Tabah*s statt, woselbst die Vorsteher der Gemeinden, die Kinder- 
lehrer, die Schul-Committees, und die Vorsanger ihre Platze 
einnehmen. 

Auf Antrag des Hr. Dr. L. wurden folgende Committees 
ernannt, um mit demselben die betreffenden Gegenstande zu 
besprechen, Beschliisse dariiber zu fassen, und solche einer 
spateren Versammlung zur Berathung vorzulegen. 

1.) Committee an mumw und awnw J. Freund, R .Rodacher, 
J. Alexander. 

2.) Committee an Kinderschulen J. Alexander, H. Heyne- 
mann, M. Kupfer. 


3 This refers to Anshe Chesed which was located on Henry Street. 

4 C, Nussbaum was a Jewish bookseller and a learned Jew. 

5 This should be febah. Its incorrect rendition may be due to the influence 
of Shearith Israel where many a Hebrew term was corrupted in the course of 
time. The reference to ‘‘between the aron hakodesh and the Tabah’’ undoubt- 
edly refers to the space usually left vacant in New York congregations between 
these two synagogue objects and where ordinarily no seats would be placed. 
This arrangement is also due to the influence of Shearith Israel. 
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3.) Committee an Synagogen Ordnung H. Moses, H. Hild- 
burghauser, L. Cohn. 

4.) Committee an Confirmations fahige Kinder S. Friedsam, 
J. Oettinger, J. Waldheimer. 

5.) Committee wegen 017 H. Moses, H. Hildburghauser, 
L. Cohn, H. Heynemann, J. Alexander, und M. Kupfer: 

Es wurde dem Hrn. Dr. L. gestattet eine 773n ow zu errichten. 
Ferner den Rev. C. Nussbaum als ~7 bey wichtigen Angelegen- 
heiten mit in Berathung zu ziehen, und sich mit diesem Herrn 
einen 3ten und wen nothig auch einen 4ten zu wahlen. 

Beschlossen dass die n\wow der 3 Gemeinden der Reihe nach 
wochentlich umzuwechseln, taglich einer im Hause des Hrn. 
Dr. L. hinkommen, um die etwa néthigen Gange in Geschaften 
der Gemeinden fiir ihn zu besorgen. 

Beschlossen das Hr. H. Heinemann als Chairman dieser 
Versammlungen auch fiir die Zukunft agire. 

Hr. Jones setzte die Versammlung in Kenntniss, dass er wohl 
bereitwillig sey, als Sekretar dieser Versammlungen zu func- 
tuoniren, dass er aber ausserhalb den Versammlungen keine 
Zeit dafiir, ausser dem Schreiben des Protokolls verwenden 
kénne. Dieser Antrag wurde genehmigt und 

Beschlossen dass die zwey Sekretare der Gemeinden Schaar 
Hashamaim und Rodef Sholem solche Schreibereien welche 
auserhalb der Versammlungen néthig sind zu besorgen haben. 


Auf Antrag vertagt. 
Joseph Lewin Skrt. 


Gebilligt den 1ten Februar 1846. 


Januar den 7ten 1846. 


Von dem chairman berufen fand sich eine representation der 
3 Gemeinden in dem Versammlungslokale der Gemeinde Anscht 
Chesed ein. 

Der Chairman setzte die Versammlung in Kenntniss, dass 
er sie berufen, um die noch néthigen Anordnungen zur Installa- 
. tion fiir nachsten naw zu treffen, worauf folgende Beschliisse 
gefasst wurden. 
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1.) Beschlossen dass die Kanzel mit Blumen X X verziert wer- 
de, und dass dazu eine Summa von hiochstens 5. Dollars bewilligt 
werde, und dass Hr. Heinemann beauftragt sey, diesem Be- 
schluss in Ausfiihrung zu bringen. 

2.) Beschlossen 400 Programe der Installation drucken zu 
lassen, und eine Summa von 2 Dollars dafiir zu bewilligen. 

3.) Beschlossen dass jeder jin ein Capitel arbmn betet. 

4.) Beschlossen dass jeder }1n eine runde Sammt-Miitze, wenn 
in Ornat trage, and dass Hr. Alexander, Schulhéfer und Friedsam 
als Committee ernant seyn, um diese Miitzen bis naw fertig 
machen zu lassen. 

5.) Beschlossen dass alle Vorsteher am nachsten Freitag in 
der Synagoge der Gemeinde Ansht Chesed um 1 Uhr UN. M. 
zusammen kommen, um noch solche Anordnungen zu treffen, 
als néthig sein méchten. 

6.) Beschlossen dass die Presidenten der drey Gemeinden den 
Hrn Dr. Lilienthal am nachsten naw Morgen, aus seinem Wohn- 
hausse abholen, um ihn in die Synagoge zu fiihren. 

Auf Antrag vertagt. 

Gebilligt den 1ten Februar 1846. 
Joseph Lewin Scrir. 


Januar den 14ten 1846. 


Von dem Chairman berufen, fand sich eine Representation 
der drey Gemeinden in den Versammlungslokale der Gemeinde 
Schaar Haschomaim ein. 

S. Hochehrwiirden Hr. Rabbiner Dr. Max Lilienthal legte 
einen Bericht des Committees fiir confirmations fahige Kinder vor, 
lautend wie folgt. 

“Das Committee, geehrte Presidenten, Vice Presidenten und 
Trustees, dass Sie beauftragt die Einrichtung der in Ihren 
Gemeinden einzufiihrenten Confirmation der jiidischen Kinder 
(die aber mit der mx» 72 nicht zu thun hat, und die wie bisher 
an dem naw gefeiert wird, an dem der Knabe zum ersten male 
zur Thora gerufen wird) zu bearbeiten and Ihrer geneigten 
Bestatigung vorzulegen, hat diese Arbeiten beendigt, und 
beeilt sich hiermit, dieselben Ihnen zu iiberreichen. 
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Die Confirmation der jiidischen Kinder zerfallt in zwey 
Theile. 

a.) in den zu ertheilenden Religionsunterricht, der der Con- 
firmation vorangehet. 

b.) in den Ackt der Confirmation selbst. 


A.  Religionsunterricht. 


1. Den Religionsunterricht hat S. Hochehrenwurden der Rab- 
biner Dr. M. Lilienthal nach punkt 8 seines Anstellungsdekrets 
vom iten Januar 1846 selbst zu ertheilen. 

2. Dieser Unterricht wird wéchentlich von nav win ws bis 
myiaw jeden Jahres zweimal im Schul-lokale der Gemeinde 
Schaar Haschomaim ertheilt, und zwar ‘Sonntag und Mitwoch 
Nachmittags in jeder Woche von 4-5 Uhr. 

3. Dieser Unterricht umfasst: die wichtigsten Lehren von 
Gott, seinen Eigenschaften und Werken, von Unsterblichkeit 
und Offenbarung, dann wértlich die Zehn-Gebote mit kurzer 
Inhaltserklarung, darauf die Hauptpflichten gegen Gott, Fest 
und Fasttage, die Hauptcermonien, die Hauptpflichten gegen 
sich, gegen die Eltern, and gegen andere, im Allgemeinen und 
besonderen; alles Wichtige mit einem kraftigen Kernspruche 
aus der Bibel belegt, welcher von dem Knaben zugleich hebraisch 
recitirt wird. 

4. An diesem Unterrichte nehmen Theil a) Alle Knaben und 
Madchen der Mitglieder der 3. Gemeinden die scnon “ixd 13 
oder alter als 12 Jahre und noch nicht conformird sind. b) In 
der Regel aber diejenigen Knaben die bis zum myiaw eines jeden 
Jahres ihr 13tes und alle Madchen die bis zur selben Frist ihr 
12tes Jahr zuriickgelegt haben. 

5. Der Beginn dieses Unterrichts wird jahrlich am 731:n naw 
in den Synagogen der 3. Gemeinden dffentlich bekannt gemacht, 
und die Eltern durch diese Bekanntmachung aufgefordert ihre 
Kinder bei S. H. E. W. Hrn. Rabbiner anzumelden. Die Zahl 
der Confirmanten wird dann zur Kenntniss der resp. Presidenten 
jeder Gemeinde gebracht. 

6. Die Zeit der Confirmation ist das myiaw fest, als Gesetz- 
gebungs, Bundes und Confirmations Tag Israels am Sinat. Die 
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Confirmation findet am Nachmittag des ersten Tages des myiaw 
Festes um 3 Uhr statt. — Das erste mal in der Henry st. Syna- 
goge. 

B. Akt der Confirmation. 


7. Am naw vor my)aw wird der President, in dessen Synagoge die 
Confirmation abgehalten wird von den Hrn. Rabbiner in Kennt- 
niss gesetzt und ersucht folgende Einrichtungen zu treffen. 
a) Banke zwischen dem wpm yi78 und der 3 fiir die zu con- 
firmirenten Knaben und Madchen stellen zu lassen. b) Zur 
Seite derselben, Rechts und Links Platze fiir die Vater und 
Miitter der zu confirmirenten Kinder besorgen zu lassen. c) Die 
Synagoge feierlich schmiicken und erlauchten zu lassen. d) die 
fiir die Confirmirenten von den Hrn. Rabbiner bestimmten Bibel- 
verse drucken oder einschreiben zu lassen. 

8. Die Confirmation die der Hr. Rabbiner vorzunehmen hat 

zerfallt: 

a) In einen Psalmvers von den Confirmanden gesungen. 

b) In die Rede des Rabbiners an die Gemeinde. 

c) In die Priifung der Confirmanden. 

d) Aufforderung an dieselben durch den Hrn. Rabbiner zur 
Treue gegen die jiidische Religion, und Singen eines 
2ten Psalmverses. 

_ e) Antwort der Confirmanden. Geliibde. 

Ff) Segen der Eltern. 

g) Vertheilung eines gedruckten Bibelverses an die Confir- 
manden zum Andenken an die fiir ihr Leben so wichtige 
Feier. 

h) Seegen des Rabbiners. 

t) Jigdal, durch die Vorsanger der 3 Gemeinden gesungen. 


9. Um die ganze Handlung an Einheit gewinnen zu lassen 
wurden die drey Hauptstiicke der Confirmation, die Priifung‘ 
das Geliibde und die Einsegnung, durch die Rede des Hrn. 
Rabbiners in Verbindung gesetzt, und der Rede selbst ein Haupt- 
satz und ein Text zum grunde gelegt. 

10. Am 2ten Tage des myiaw Festes werden die Confirmirten 
Knaben zusammen zur Thora gerufen mit den Worten 55 spy 
o9y27 wie dies auch am mn nnovw iiblich ist. 
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Schlussbemerkungen. 


a) Da die Bekanntmachung der Confirmation am letzten nav 
mDun noch nicht erfolgen konnte, so soll dieselbe in allen 3 
Gemeinden niachsten naw den 17ten d. M. erfolgen, die Meldun- 
gen in nachster Woche bey dem Hrn. Rabbiner jeden Abend 
zwischen 6 & 7 Uhr geschehen, und mit dem 25ten Januar der 
Unterricht beginnen. 

b) Der Hr. Rabiner wird in seiner Predigt am nachsten naw 
die religidsse Zulassigkeit der Confirmation vor den 3 Gemeinden 
darthun. 


Newyork den 13ten Januar 1846 Dr. Lilkienthal 
Unterzeignet S. Friedsam 
J. Waldheimer 
J. N. Oettinger. 


Auf Antrag wurde der Bericht in einzelnen Secktionen verlesen, 
iiber jede einzelne Sektion abgestimmt und der Bericht ange- 
nommen und das Committee mit dem Danke der Versammlung 
entlassen. 

Folgende Beschliisse wurden gefasst und passiert. 

1.) Den Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal zu ersuchen die Bekanntmachung 
welche derselbe am ndchsten naw zur Kenntniss der Gemeinden 
zu bringen wiinscht dem Presidenten einer jeden Gemeinde 
schriftlich zu zustellen. 

2.) Dass die Gemeinden die Bibelverse von denen in Bericht 
des Committees Erwahnung geschiehet, auf gemeinschaftliche 
Kosten drucken zu lassen. 

3.) Dass ein Buch gekauft werde worin der Sekretair die 
Verhandlungen dieser Versammlungen protocollire. 

4.) Das die Predigt jedesmal nach Beendigung des Gottes- 
dienstes stattfinde. 

5.) Die Vorsanger der Gemeinden zu ersuchen in der Synagoge 
wo gepredigt wird, wenn sie es méglich machen konnen hinzu- 
gehen und nach beendigter Predigt, Jigdal zu singen. 

6.) Dass Hr. Dr. Lilienthal zuerst die Arbeiten mit dem Com- 
mittee an Kinderschulen vornehmen, ehe derselbe seine Arbeiten 
mit andern Committees beginnt. 
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Auf Antrag des Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal wurde noch ein Com- 
mittee ernannt um mit demselben Anordnungen fiir die Beerdi- 
gung der Todten zu treffen und solche einer spatern Versammlung 
zur Berathung vorzulegen. Das Committee besteht aus J. 
Oettinger, R. Rodacher und J. Alexander. 

Hr. Dr. Lilienthal hielt um Erlaubniss an die Schule der 
Melle. Palashi*® zu besuchen und derselben mit gutem Rathe 
in Hinsicht des Religionsunterricht an der Hand zu gehen. 

Auf Antrag wurde beschlossen, die Entscheidung iiber diesen 
Gegenstand fiir jetzt beruhen zu lassen. 

Hr. Dr. Lilienthal machte die Versammlung darauf aufmerk- 
sam dass eine Wittwe Landmann Christinn, deren verstorbener 
Mann Jude war mit demselben 2 Kinder gezeugt, welche sie 
in Folge eines Testaments ihres seeligen Mannes als Juden erzo- 
gen zu sehen wiinscht. Darauf wurde beschlossen, dass alle 
anwesenden Herrn ein Committee bilden sollen um nahere Erkun- 
digung tiber diesen Gegenstand einzuziehen und bei einer spa- 
tern Versammlung zu berichten. Hr. Dr. Lilienthal berichtet 
ferner derselbe eine 772n vw gegriindet, dass der Beitrag 6 cts. 
pr. Woche fiir jedes Mitglied ist. 

Auf Antrag beschlossen dass die Predigt nachsten naw in der 
Synagoge Schaar Haschamaim gehalten werde. 

Hr. Dr. L. berichtet dass ein Hr. Friedmann ein wnw kiirzlich 
von Europa hier angekommen sey, dass sich derselbe hier durch 
mu’nw ernahren kénne, dass mann aber von ihm verlange sich 
zwar hier examiniren zu lassen, und bap zu nehmen.— Hr. Dr. 
Liltenthal wiinscht daher zu wissen, ob er diesen Hrn. wenn er 
in seiner Examination bestehet mbap geben diirfe. Dieses wurde 
auf Antrag den Hr. Dr. Lilienthal bewilligt. 

Beschlossen ein Rabbinats siegel machen zu lassen worauf 
Hr. Alexander, Heynemann und Kopfer als Committee ernannt 
wurden um diess Siegel zu besorgen. Eine Summa von héchstens 
9 Dollars wurde zu diesem Zwecke bewilligt, und das Committee 
wurde beauftragt zu gleicher Zeit ein Protokoll Buch zu besorgen. 

Auf Antrag vertagte sich die Versammlung. 


Gebilligt den 11ten Februar 1846. Joseph Lewin Scrt. 


* This is a school for girls conducted by the Misses Palache. 
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Februar den iten 1846. 


Zufolge eines Aufrufes vom Chairman fand sich heute eine 
Representation der drey Gemeinden, in der Versammlungs 
lokale der Gemeinde Rodef Scholom ein. Hr. Heineman im Vorsitz. 
Die Protokolle der Versammlungen vom 8. 21. 29ten December 
so wie vom 4. 7. 14ten Januar wurden verlesen und gebilligt. 

Vorgeschlagen und unterstiitzt dass der Confirmations- 
Unterricht allen Knaben und Madchen ertheilt werde welche 
das 12te Jahr erreicht haben. 


angenommen 


Beschlossen dass die confirmirten Knaben nicht zur 77)n gerufen 
werden am 2ten Tag myiav. 

Committee wegen Rabbiners Siegel berichtet, dass ein solches 
Siegel 15 Dollars kosten wiirde, daher keines bestellt habe. 

Beschlossen dass das Committee noch langer Zeit hatte und 
die Macht habe 15 Dollars dafiir zu geben. 

Wegen der Wittwe Langemann wurde dem Committee noch 
langer Zeit gegeben. 

Hr. Fischer schickte eine schriftliche Entschuldigung fiir sein 
Nichterscheinen ein, welche angenommen wurde. 

Beschlossen dass in der nachsten Versammlung eine Ordnung 
getroffen werde, um das Erscheinen eines jeden Vorstands- 
Mitglied bey Versammlungen zu sichern. Der Chairman setzte 
die Versammlung in Kenntniss dass die Gemeinde Anscht Chesed 
folgende Beschliisse zur Billigung vorlege. 

1.) Eine Vereinigung der drey Kinderschulen. 

2.) Alle Jahr eine 6ffentliche Mahlzeit zu veranstallten um 
die dazu néthigen Gelder zu bekommen. 

3.) Den Fond zum Bau eines Schullokals dadruch anzuschaf- 
fen dass man das Capital in Actien vertheile, wovon ein Theil 
jahrlich wieder abgezahlt werden soll. 

Der ite u. 2te Vorschlag wurde angenommen und es wurde 

Beschlossen dass die Ristko in gleichen Theilen, von den 
drey Gemeinden iibernommen werde. 

Beschlossen dass die 1te Mahlzeit Montag vor on» stattfinde. 
Beschlossen dass eine Committee 2 von jeder Gemeinde ernannt 
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werde um Anordnungen zu treffen. HAH. Hildburghauhser, J. 
Alexander, M. Kupfer, S. Lichtenstadter, H. Heinemann und 
V. Coon. Beschlossen den mywn jnun nicht mehr zu beten, und 
an dessen Stelle einen von Hr. Dr. Lilienthal abgefassten }i27 
opbdiym b> zu beten. 

Beschlossen dass dieses Gebet vom Hr. Dr. L. selbst in der 


Synagoge wo er predigt vorgetragen werden soll. Auf Antrag 
vertagt. 
Gebilligt den 8ten Februar 1846. Joseph Lewin Secritatr 


Februar den 8ten 1846. 


In Folge eines Aufrufs des Chairman, fand sich heute eine 
Representation der drey Gemeinden in dem Versammlungs 
Lokale der Gemeinde Anschi Chesed ein. Hr. H. Heinemann 
im Vorsitz. Das Protocoll der letzten Versammlung wurde ver- 
lesen und gebilligt. Der Chairman berichtet dass er die Ver- 
sammlung berufen um die Veranstaltung der Mahlzeit noch- 
mals genauer zu bedenken. Nachdem mehrere Debatten dariiber 
gehalten wurden wurde 

Beschlossen dass die Vorsteher nicht berechtigt sein sollen, 
das Risico auf Kosten der Gemeinden zu tibernehmen. 

Beschlossen dass alle weitern Verhandlungen iiber diesen 
Gegenstand tiberliegen, bis die Sache nachsten nop den Mit- 
gliedern selbst vorgelegt werden. 

Auf Antrag des Hrn. Dr. Lilienthal wurden folgende Be- 
schliisse in Hinsicht derjenigen welche copuliert zu sein wiinschen, 
gefasst. 

1.) Hat der jnn dem Hrn. Rabbiner seinen Namen, Wohnung 
und Stand, seinen Geburtsort, so wie die Namen seiner Bekann- 
ten, auch dasselbe von seiner Braut anzugeben. 

2.) Hat der nn dem Hrn. Rabbiner alle Fragen genau zu 
beantworten, welche nach dem }"7 fiir nothig sind, ehe er Erlaub- 
niss zur Copulation erhalten kann. 

3.) In der Regel kénnen die Copulationen nur in den Syna- 
gogen stattfinden, und wenn eine Ausnahme stattfinden soll, 
so mtissen geniigende Ursachen vorhanden sein die dem Vor- 
stands-Mitgliedern einleuchten. 
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4.) Hat man es am naw vor der Copulation in allen 3 Schulen 
bekannt zu machen dass ein Hr. N. N. aus N. wohnhaft No.... 
gesonnen sey am... den... mit NV. N. copulirt zu seyn. Herr 
Dr. Lilienthal weisst hinauf den nyt m7 fol. 178 unter der 
Rubrick von 01171 npin, zum Beweiss dass diese Bekanntmachung 
nicht als a7 npin zu betrachten sey.*7 Hr. Dr. Lilienthal theilte 
der Versammlung den Inhalt eines Briefes von New-Haven mit, 
worin die Gemeinde bx-w j2wo den Hrn. Dr. L. ersucht, der- 
selben Entscheidungen iiber Religionsfragen zu geben. Beschlos- 
sen dass die New-Haven Congregation sich an dem Chairman zu 
zu wenden habe, und demselben genau mitzutheilen, wass sie 
wiinschte. 

Beschlossen dass eine Versammlung auf Montag den 16ten 
anberaumt werde in diesem Lokale um 7 Uhr Abends, wozu die 
o’ymw eingeladen werden sollen, und dass nachdem diese, Aus- 
kunft iiber die nuynw gegeben haben, dass dann die Vorsteher 
der verschiedenen Gemeinden eingeladen werden, um sich der 
Organisation der mwnw anzuschliessen.— 

V. und U. dass ein Committee ernannt werde ermachtigt bis 
15 Dollars Auslage zu machen, um von einen Advokaten eine 
Meinung zu erhalten iiber den Beerdigungsplatz in Oliver strasse, 
ob die Gemeinden Anspruch daran machen kénnen. Moses, Koon, 
Hildburghauser. angenommen." 

Beschlossen dass Schreibmaterialen fiir Hr. Dr. L. gekauft 
werden. Committee. Alexander, Kupfer und Heynemann. Auf 
Antrag vertagt. 


Gebilligt den 22 Febr. 1846. 
Joseph Lewin 


Februar den 16ten 1846. 


Zufolge Beschlusses bei letzter Versammlung, fanden sich 
die Presidents und Vice Pr. der 3 Gemeinden so wie der Hr. 


17 Announcement of the names of the bride and groom in the synagogues 
dates back to Colonial times when the laws of the Colony of New York made 
provision for such an announcement. Cf. Jewish Community of New York City, 
op. cit. 

18 This refers to an old claim against Shearith Israel on the part of the 
newer congregations and is described in detail in Jewish Community, op. cit. 
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Rabbiner Dr. L. im Versammlungslokale in Henry St. ein. 
als o’ymw waren anwesend die Hrn. Heilner, Lewin, Mayer, 
M. Cohen, H. Friedman, Jonas Hecht. 

Hr. Dr. L. berichtet dass es den Hrn. Marcus H. Levy und 
Moses Hart nicht méglich sey diesen Abend hier zu sein, dass 
sich dieselben aber der Organization der nwmv mit anzuschliessen 
wiinschen. 

Hr. Dr. L. stellte den Antrag dass die Anwesende o’ymw der 
Versammlung berichten mégen, was sie an der nwnw bis jezt 
gefunden, was gegen die Vorschriften unseres Gesetzes ist; 
welcher Antrag angenommen wurde. 

Die orvunw berichteten hierauf folgendes. 

1.) Fleisch bleibt 7-8 Tage hangen, niemand sieht nach um 
die nio’nn abzunehmen. 

2.) Die christlichen Fleischer verkaufen 75.5 Fleisch als aw> 
indem sie alles unter einander hacken. 

3.) Nach den 5°"v Micker sieht niemand. 

4.) Die Frau eines jiidischen Fleischers hat im vorigen Som- 
mer hinterviertelfleisch an eine jiidische Frau verkauft. 

5.) Ein jiidischer Fleischer in Houston St. hat wo Zungen 
unter ‘599 Zungen hangen lassen, und schickte dann seinen 
Diener, um die Zungen (die nicht gesiegelt waren) abzuholen. 

6.) Es gibt oymw die schon Jahre lang keine mbap bekommen. 

7.) Es giebt keine ordentliche Borscher, Mack borscht selbst. 

8.) Dean hat die Siegel verwechselt, u. doch schechtet ein 
om fiir ihn. 

9.) Die Portugiesen legen an die Hinterviertel auch Siegel. 


Te eae 


Hr. Dr. L. berichtet dass er jezt an die Ausarbeitung eines 
Plans anfangen wiirde, wodurch den Uebel abgeholfen werden 
kann, und dass er diesen Plan bis spatenstens 14 Tage den Vor- 
stehern zur Berathung vorlegen wiirde. Auf Antrag vertagt. 


Gebilligt den 22ten Februar 1846. J. Lewin Secritair. 
Den 22ten Feb. 1846, fand sich eine Representation der 3 


Gemeinden so wie auch der Hr. Rabbiner Dr. L. im Versamm- 
lungs lokale der Gemeinde Schaar Schomaim ein. 
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Hr. Heinemann im Vorsitz. 

Protocolle vom 8ten u. 16ten d. wurden verlesen u. gebilligt. 
Den Committees an Rabbinatssiegel und an Advocaten wurde 
auf Antrag langere Zeit bewilligt. 

Auf Antrag wurde Hr. Dr. L. zu dem Committee hinzugefiigt 
um Erkundigung wegen der Wwe. Langemann einzuziehen. 
Briefe von Hrn. M. S. Cohen und Robt Speier jr. wurden verlesen 
dieselben bieten ihre dienste an, die mx zu backen. Auf Antrag 
beschlossen, dass der Sekretair die Backer auf nachsten Dienstag 
Abend 6 Uhr in dem Versammlungslokale 156 Attorney Str. zu 
erscheinen, einlade, um dann iiber die A pplication zu entscheiden. 

Hr. Dr. Lilienthal legte eine Abschrift seiner nant? & i719 
Titel von Hr. Rabbiner Hirsch Aub unterschrieben und von der 
Schul-Comissionar attestirt, vor, und trug darauf an, dass man 
die Contracte umschreibe, und den Paragraph streiche, der es 
dem Hr. Dr. L. zur Pflicht macht, seine 12.1) vorzuzeigen. Darauf 
wurde beschlossen, dass diese zuerst von sachkundigen Leuten 
durchgelesen werde. 

Hierzu wurde Hr. H. Felsenheld,?? Isaac Kohnberg, C. Nuss- 
baum spaterhin ernannt & beschlossen, dass diese Herren ersucht 
werden, am nachsten Dienstag 6 Uhr Abends sich in den Locale 
156 Attorney Str. einzufinden. 

Beschlossen, dass bis nachsten naw die geschriebenen jn)7 
mywn aus den Synagogen gebracht, und an deren Stelle, das 
neue Gebet ornbiyn b> ran geschrieben werde. 

Hr. Dr. L. legte ein gedrucktes Documents vor, scheinbar 
eine Abschrift eines Briefes vom seligen Rabbiner S. Herrschel 
zu London an die Gemeinde Bnat Jeschurun in Betreff eines von 
yaya7dxi wa "7 ertheilte w1.— Hr. D. wiinschte, dass man an den 
Vorstand der Gemeinde einen Brief schreibe, und sie ersuche zu 
beantworten, ob gedachtes Document wirklich im Original von 
ihnen empfangen wurden." 


19 These letters are not entirely clear in the manuscript. They undoubtedly 
refer to ANT AANA. 

20 Hermann Felsenheld was a teacher of Hebrew at the Anshe Chesed 
school. When Lilienthal organized a Beth Din in 1847 he invited Felsenheld, 
Isaac Mayer Wise and Kohlmeyer a Rabbinical student to be its members. 

at These unauthorized divorce proceedings are mentioned in Goldstein, 
Israel, A Century of Judaism in New York pp. 329-330. 
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Beschlossen dass der Secretair beauftragt sei, dieses zu thun. 

Hr. Dr. L. legte einen Plan vor in Betreff der Synagogen- 
Ordnung am Freitag Abend & naw Morgens. Berathung dariiber 
wurde verschoben, um den Vorstehern der Gemeinden Gelegen- 
heit zu geben, bis nachsten Sonntag sich wahrend dem Verkaufen 
oder Nichtverkaufen der nxn” einig zu werden. 

Beschlossen, dass nachsten Sonntag ein Plan wegen Kinder- 
schulen ausgearbeitet werde, um solchen den General-Versamm- 
lungen nachsten no» vorzulegen. 


Rechnung fiir Schreibmaterialien........... $3.37 

Auch eine fiir Hr. Jones fiir seine 
Bemiihtingem, 2 eo SS cn ee ee 6.50 
Summa_ 9.87 


wurden empfangen und beschlossen auszuzahlen. 
Auf Antrag vertagt. 
Gebilligt den 24. Feb 1846. H. Jones Sert. 


Den 24. Febr. 1846 fand sich zufolge Beschliisses bei der 
letzten Versammlung der 3 Gemeinden im Versammlungslokale 
der Gem. Rodef Scholem ein. Hr. H. Heinemann im Vorsitz. Der 
Protocoll der letzten Versammlung wurde vex wsen und gebilligt. 
Die Applicanten fiir das Backen der mxo wurden zugelassen. 
H. Cohn meldet, dass er die mxn zu 7 Cts. & bayn myo zu 9 Cts. 
pr. lb geben wiirde, und einen Mann als tow mit 1.25 pr. Tag 
zahlen wolle, sonst aber Nichts fiir bap Besseres thun kénne. 


Hr. Robt. Speier jr. forderte nur 6% Cts fiir myo und 8% 
Cts. fiir bayo mxo. Auf Antrag wurde beschlossen, das Hr. 
Robt. Speier jr. zum Backen der myo engagirt werde, wenn er 
sich in sonstigen Anordnungen fiigen wolle. 

Hr. Speter willigte ein, sich nach den Vorschriften des Hr. 
Rabbiners in Betreff der Mazoth zu richten. 2 Leute in der Miihle 
u. 1 Dollr. pr. Tag & 2 in Backhause u. 1 Dollr. pr. Tag zu 
employerien, auch jeder Gemeinde 50 1b. gratis fiir die Armen zu 
geben. Auf Antrag wurde ein Contract von beiden Seiten iiber 
die Lieferung der niyo abgeschlossen. 


22 Read mizvot and not mazot. 
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Es wurde beschlossen, dass von einer Gemeinde 2 Leute in 
der Miihle gestellt werden; und von jeden andern Gemeinde 
einer in der Backhaus geschickt werde, und dass darum gelooset 
werde, welche Gemeinde die 2 Leute in die Miihle schicken soll. 
Das Loos entschied, dass die Gemeinde Schaar Schomajim 2 
Leute in die Miihle schicken soll. 

Die Herren Kohnberg, Nussbaum & Felsenheld, welche sich 
eingefunden, um die von Hr. Dr. Lilienthal eingehandigten 
Papiere einzusehen, berichteten wie folgt: H. Kohnberg erkennt 
die 1 als gut an, ist aber nicht mit den Unterschrift bekannt. 

H. Nussbaum kann aber will seine Meinung jetzt nicht aus- 
sern, wiinscht eine Abschrift der Papiere und will dann bei einer 
General-Versammlung seiner Meinung sagen. 

H. Felsenheld erkannt die 1r als gut an, and kann auch 
die Unterschrift der Hr. Rabbiner Hirsch Aub. Auf Antrag wurde 
Hr. Nussbaum von den Comittee entlassen «nd der Bericht der 
Majaritét angenommen. 

Der Chairmann stattete der Comittee im Namen der Vor- 
steher seinen Dank ab, fiir ihr Bemiihungen, und die Versamm- 
lung vertagte sich bis zum nachsten Sonntag. 


M. Danziger Secrt. 
Gebilligt den 1. Marz 1846. 


Den 1. Marz 1846, versammelte, sich eine Representation der 
drei Gemeinden in dem Versammlunglocale der Gemeinde Schaar 
Schamajim. Hr. H. Heinemann im Vorsitz. 

Der Protocoll der letzten Versammlung wurde verlesen .u 
gebilligt. Auf Antrag wurden alle andere Geschafte verschoben, 
um zuerst das noch Nothige wegen dem Backen der myn zu 
verhandeln. Hr. Dr. L. meldete, dass er den ow eine schrift- 
liche Instruction geben werde, sowohl denen, welche beim Mah- 
len, als auch denen welche bei dem Backen als on w angestellt 
werden, und dass derselbe eine Copie davon dem Chairmann 
geben wurde, um solche in dem Protocoll als Referenz fiir die 
Zukunft zu haben. 

Folgende ist eine Copie der Instruction fiir die Wachter die 
zum Mahlen des obyn myn nach der Miihle geschickt werden. 

1. Die Miihle muss gut gereinigt werden (07738 119 453. 8.). 
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2. Der Stein der Miihle muss herabgenommen und gut 
gereinigt werden (Dort on ax dvr). 

3. Das erste Mehl muss bei Seite gelegt werden. (Dort). 

4, Ein neuer Beutel muss herbei geschafft werden. (451.18) 

5. Ebenso eine neue Siebe, wenn das Mehl auf der Miihie 
gesiebt wird. (451.18.) 

6. Die Mahlstube, in der das Mehl hineinfalit, muss gereinigt 
und mit Leimrand f?] beschlagen werden, falls nicht neue Mehl- 
kasten herbeigeschafft werden kénnen. (451.20) 

7. Der Waizen darf nicht ausgewaschen u. nicht gewdssert 
sein. (467.2) 

8. Das Mehl muss vom Mahlen an gehiitet werden, dass es 
nicht nass werde; daher 

9. Soll das Mehl schon wahrend des Mahlens immerwahrend 
in Sacke gefiillt werden. 

10. Hat man Mause oder Ratten am Miihle bemerkt, so soll 
das Mehl so weit es angebissen ist, und noch etwas [?] dariiber, 
bei Seite gelegt werden. (466. 12) 

11. Ist ein Sack an [?] den Wand nass geworden, so soll man 
ihn als yon bei Seite thun [?]. (466.3). 

12. Die Sacke miissen neu sein. (453.6.) 

13. Das Mehl in den Sacken muss fest gepackt werden. 
(466,12.) 

14. Wenn die Sacke von der Miihle hereingefiihrt werden, 
so sollen nicht zu viele Sacke auf einander gelegt werden. (453.7). 

15. Die Wachter haben die Miihle und das Mehl des Tags 
und des Nachts immerfort zu hiiten. 

16. Die Sacke miissen gesiegelt werden, doch die Naht muss 
nach innen gewendet sein (Ay7 mW 63 & 118.) 

17. Die Wachter haben Vorsorge zu treffen, dass die Sacke 
von der Miihle aus an einen solchen Platz, hingeschaft werden, 
an dem sie bis zum Backen unter gehérigen Aufsicht bleiben. 


Da sich die drei Gemeinden wegen dem Verkaufe der mxn 
noch nicht einig werden konnten, so wurde auf Antrag beschlos- 
sen, dass die Synagogen-ordnung fiirs Erste den Vorstehern jeder 
Gemeinde iiberlassen bleibe, in wie weit sie solche einzufiihren 
wiinschen. 
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Hr. Joseph Oettinger stellt den Antrag, dass seiner Meinung 
nach der Unterricht der Kinder gebessert werden kénne, dass 
die Kinder, welche die jetzt bestehenden 3 Schulen besuchen, 
in 3 Klassen getheilt werden, und jede Klasse dann in einem der 
3 Locale geschickt werde, damit die Lehrer mehrern Kinder in 
eine Klasse bekommen, und so dieser Klasse langere Zeit wid- 
men kénnen. Auf Antrag wurde dieser Antrag dem Hr. Dr. 
Lilienth. zur berathung mit den Lehrern & den Schulcommittens 
iibertragen. 

Beschlossen dass die verschiedenen Gemeinden bei den 
General-Versammlungen am nop — 1. Die Mitglieder ersuchen 
ihre Einwilligung zur Vereinigung der Kinder schulen zu geben. 
2. Den Vorstehern die Macht zu geben das Risico der Auslagen 
fiir eine zu [?] veranstaltende Mahlzeit aus der Gemeindecasse 
zu tibernehmen; indem man hofft, bei einer solchen Mahlzeit 
durch freiwillige Gaben, den gréssten Theil der Kosten der 
Kinderschulen gedeckt zu sehen. Beschlossen, dass die Presiden- 
ten der Gemeinden, die General-Versammlung am nop auf einen 
Tag, aber zu verschiedenen Stunden berufen, um dem H. Dr. 
Lilienthal Gelegenheit zu geben, die Versammlungen beizuwoh- 
nen, und den Mitgliedern die Vortheile einer Vereinigung der 
Kinderschulen auseinander zu setzen. 

Hr. Alexander, Kupfer & Heinemann wurden als Commuttee 
ernannt, um Erkundigung einzuziehen, ob die portugiesische 
Gemeinde vom Staate Gelder zur Erhaltung einer Kinderschule 
erhalt, und wenn so, auf welche Weise, und wie viel? 

Committee an Rabbinats Siegel berichtet, dass dasselbe fertig 
sei, & liefert eine Rechnung von $15 dafiir ein. Auf Antrag wurde 
das Committee entlassen, und die Rechnung gezahlt. Auf Antrag 
vertagt. 


Gebilligt den 5. April 1846. M. Danziger Secrt. 


Den 18. Marz 1846, fand sich eine Representation der 3 
Gemeinden im Versammlungslocale der Gemeinde Schaar Scho- 
maim ein H. Heimann im Vorsitz. Committee wegen Kinder 
Ww. Langemann berichtet dass der Knabe in Gegenwart der H. 
Jung & Génzlein gejiidischt wurden sei, and dass der seelige 
Langemann auf seinem Starbette seiner Frau das Versprochen 
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abgenommen, die Kinder als Juden zu erziehen. Beschlossen dass 
H. Dr. Lilienthal die nahere Riicksprache mit der Ww. Lange- 
mann nehme. 

Dem Committee wegen Beerdigungsplatz in Oliver Str., so 
wie dem Committee wegen Gelder vom Staat zu einer Kinder- 
schule, wurden langer Zeit bewilligt. 

Wegen dem von H. Oettinger vorgeschlagenen Plan mit den 
Kinderschulen kann noch nicht geschehen, bis sich die Mitglieder 
der Gemeinden zu Gunsten einer Vereinigung der Kinderschulen 
erklart haben. 

Das Committee wegen mw’nw, berichtete H. Dr. Lilienthal, 
dass so [?] sehr [?] derselbe auch mit den board’s.....[?] Ver- 
pflichtung durchdrungen ist, der Uebelstand bei der nw’nw beisei- 
tigen, so wurde alle Arbeiten umsonst sein, so lange man die 
ovmw & Metzger nich néthigen kann, sich den gesetzlich & 
nach dem }'1 vorgeschriebenen Bedingungen zu unterwerfen. 
Denn auf jede Anordnung wird geantwortet: ‘‘Wir sind in 
einem freien Lande! Niemand hat uns Etwas zu befehlen, wer 
sich in unser Geschaft mischt, dem hangen wir einen libel sutt 
an u.s. w. [’], so wird man in jeder Arbeit immer durchkreuzt, 
dazu kommt noch, dass Metzger, die von Gemeinden als inp 
erklart wurden, dann zum Trotze ihr Fleisch wohlfeiler verkau- 
fen, und die jiidischen Frauen dann erst dahin eilen, wo einige 
Cis zu ersparen sind. Allein diesen kann abgeholfen ‘werden, 
wenn die Gemeinden zu folgenden Beschliissen ihre geneigte 
Einwilligung geben: 

1. Alles was geschehen, wird nicht beachtet, sondern alle 
omy & Metzger werden héflichst eingeladen, sich den vom 
Rabbiner & den board's der 3 Gemeinden als gesetzlich noth- 
wendig geltenden Bedingungen zu unterwerfen. 

2. Diejenigen, die sich daran Theil zu nehmen weigern, oder 
nach iibernommener Verpflichtung iiberwiesen werden dass sie 
dieselben iibertreten, sollen als byop erklart, und als solche 3 
Sabbathe hintereinander in der Synagogen des Rabbinats herab- 
gerufen werden. 

3. Die Gemeinden ermachtigen ihre board’s die Wirtschaft 
eines jeden Mitglied ihrer Gemeinde, das bei einem als byob 
erklarten Metzger Fleisch nimmt und dessen iiberwiesen ist, in 
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der Synagoge als 75°90 verkundigen lassen zu diirfen. Letzterer 
Beschluss entzieht den Metzgern die den gesetzlich getroffenen 
Anordnungen der mwnmw nicht nachkommen, die Kundschaft 
von fast 720 jiidischen familien, und wird sie in ihrem eigenen 
Geldinteresse bewegen, den neuen Anordnungen sich zu figen, 
und dadurch wird dem religiosen Wunsche der Gemeinden bis 
myiaw genugt werden kénnen, wirkliches Ww> Fleisch zu bekom- 
men. Sobald der ehrenwerthen Gemeinden diesen Beschluss 
geneigte ist [?] angenommen, wird an der neue Organisation der 
mu’nw in der hiesigen Stadt eifrigst gegangen werden. 


Auf Antrag beschlossen obige Beschliisse bei den nachsten 
Versammlungen den Gemeinden-Mitgliedern zur Billigung vor- 
zulegen. 

Wegen nixn berichtete Hr. Dr. Lilienth.: 

a. Dass er die Miihle in Broklyn [sic] nur als im Nothfalle 
fiir erlaubt betracht, da dieselbe nicht gehérig gereinigt und auch 
kein neuer Mehlbeutel dort angebracht werden kann. 

b. Dass H. Backer Spier zwar alles mégliche gethan um den 
Anforderungen des Gesetzes zu genugen, dass die mxo daher 
vollkommen als wd gelten, dass aber auch hier Manches als 
nur durch den Nothfall erlaubt, betrachtet werden muss. 

Indessen bemerkt der Hr. Rabbiner, dass in Amerika wo 
das Getraide so wohlfeil ist, und in Gemeinden, die 720 members 
& Sitzhalter zahlen, eigentlich von einem Nothfalle gar keine 
Rede sein kénnte, und dass die Juden in hiesigen Stadt, fiir 
das schwere Geld, dass fiir mxo gezahlt wird, wohl ganz w2 ihre 
nso haben koénnten. 

Um einerseits dieses also zu bewerkstelligen, wie es jiidischen 
Gemeinden zusteht, und zwar ohne irgend welche Kosten oder 
neue Auflagen den Gemeinden zu verursachen, um andererseits 
aber auch nicht den chicanen unterworfen zu sein, wie sie H. 
Cohn in diesem Jahre der Gemeinde gemacht, liste ich folgende 
Propositionen den geehrten Gemeinde-Mitgliedern zu geneigten 
Beschlussnahme vorzulegen: 


1. Die 3 Gemeinden sollen ihre resp. board’s auf 2 Jahre 
authorisiren die mixn fiir dieselben zu backen und damit den 
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Gemeinde casse kein Risico lauft, soll jeder Gemeindeglied an- 
geben miissen, wie viel es am nachsten nop Matzoth bedarf, und 
verpflichtet sein, diese Anzahl bei den board’s nehmen, oder falls 
es seine mx anderswo nimmt wenigstens den Betrag dafiir 
seinen board’s entrichten zu [miissen?]. 

2. Nachdem dieser Beschluss angenommen ist, soll wahrend 
des Jahres bis zum nachsten Pesach von den board’s ein Committee 
ernannt werden dass auf bloses Anlehen, von der Gemeindecasse 
das Getreide kauft, und tiberhaupt die nothigen Anstalten fiir 
das Backen der nvxo trifft. Nach dem Berichte..... [?]. Ablage 
dieses Committees berechnen die board’s wieviel 1 lb Matzos 
kostet und legen darauf nur eine solche Summe als Auflage, um 
als Eigenthum der Gemeinde die Maschienen anzukaufen, und 
einen neuen Beutel herzuschaffen. Sollte die Auflage im ersten 
Jahre 1 Ct. auf das Ib. mxp iibersteigen wollen, so solle diese 
Auflage 2 Jahre dauern, wornach [?] die Auflage vielleicht nur %4 
cts. pr. lb Matzos machen wird und in beiden fallen werden die 
nxn da kein Gewinn erzielt wird, so wohlfeil oder noch wohlfeiler 
als bisher sein. 

3. Nachdem die Gemeinden die Maschienen als Eigenthum 
besitzen, kénnen sie, wenn es vortheilhafter erschienen sollte, 
die board’s auch ferner beauftragen, die myo in obenerwahnten 
Weise, fiir die Gemeinden zu backen, oder die mx» wie bisher im 
Versteigerungs wege backen lassen, und fiir den Gebrauch der 
Machienen sich ein Summe zahlen lassen, dass jahrlich dafiir 
ein neuer Mahlbeutel angeschaft werden kann. 

4. Am nachsten m>10 soll jeder Gemeindeglied, wenn der 
wow die Einladungen zu den General-Versammlungen herumtragt, 
eigenhandig in ein dem letzteren eingehandigtes Buch eintragen, 
wie viel n)x» es wiinscht, und durch diese Unterschrift zur Bezah- 
lung des Betrages des Bedarfs verpflichtet sein. 


Durch diese 4 Beschliisse erhalten die Gemeinden, wie es 
im Gesetze vorgeschrieben ist, jahrlich ihre neuen Mahlbeutel 
ohne Kosten dafiir zu haben, habe ihre eigenen Maschienen und 
mithin vollkommen mxp Ww; sind keinen Chickanen und Intri- 
gunen ausgezetzt, und k6nnen, falls es fiir gut befunden werden 
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sollte, dass die board’s fort backen, nach eine jahrliche Summe 
von $3-400 fiir andere Gemeinde bediirfnisse eriibrigen; dann 
diese Summe bleibt gewiss jedem Backer als Gewinn. 

Und alle diese Vortheile werden ohne irgend welche Kosten, 
sondern blos durch ein Anlehen erzielt dass bei der Gemeinde 
casse von vor nd» bis nach nop gemacht wird. 

Beschlossen dass auch diesen Plan der geneigten Priifung und 
Beschlussnahme der Gemeinden vorzulegen. Folgender Bericht 
von H. Dr. Lilienthal, wurde verlesen und angenommen & 
bestattigt. 


Geehrte Herrn! 


Unter den jiidischen Einrichtungen, die bisher unsere Aufmerk- 
samkeit vorziiglich in Anspruch nahmen, sind die Trauungen. 
Es sind die nothwendigen Verbesserungen getroffen werden, um 
dieselben aber zu erginzen, sind noch die ax°>n ‘swe einzu- 
fiihren. — Sie wissen namlich, geehrte Herren, dass nach jiidi- 
schen Gesetze, fall ein Mann kinderlos stirbt, die Frau des 
Verstorbenen, um sich wieder verheirathen zu kénnen, von einem 
der Briider des Verstorbenen mx°>n zu bekommen hat. Um die 
Frau von umgerechten Forderungen eines solchen Bruders zu 
schiitzen, und ihr die schriftliche Versicherung zu geben, dass die 
Briider, im Falle des obenerwahnten Starbfalls sie mit der moon 
nicht aufhalten, ist es noch jiidischem Gesetze eingefiihrt, dass 
die Briider eines jeden Mannes, der sich verheirathet, der Frau 
desselben noch der Trauung den nyx*>n “ww zu zustellen. Das- 
selbe wurde bisher in allen jiidischen Gemeinden der vereinigten 
Staaten vernachlassigt und selbst in unsere Gemeinden sind, wie 
wir gesagt, wurde 4 Frauen, die ihre Manner verloren, keine 
abn sow in handen haben und daher Weitlaufigkeiten in dieser 
Beziehung ausgesetzt sein werden. Um diesem Uebelstande in 
unserer Gemeinde abzuhelfen, schalge ich nun ergebenst vor 
die mx°5n -suw und zwar auf folgende Weise einzufiihren. 

1. Meldet sich ein Mann zur Trauung, und erhalt die Erlaub- 
niss in eine der 3 Gemeinden getraut zu werden, so hat der Rab- 
biner denselben nach seinen Briidern ihren Namen & ihren Wohn- 
art zu fragen. 
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2. Sind dieselben hier in der Stadt, so sind sie vor des Rab- 
binat zu rufen haben dort die nx°bn >mww zu unterschreiben, die 
von dem Rabbinat der resp. Frau eingehandigt werden. 

3. Wohnen dieselben in der vereinigten Staaten, kommen 
aber zu gewissen Zeiten, und zwar bald nach der Trauung nach 
New York, so soll der eben getraute Mann verpflichtet werden, 
seine Briider wahrend ihrer anwesenheit in hiesiger Stadt vor 
das Rabbinat zu bringen, wo sie die n¥°>n *sww zu unterschreiben 
haben, die von dem Rabbinate der resp. Frau eingehandigt 
werden. 

4. Wohnen dieselben aber fiir bestandig im Lande, oder 
kommen sp&t noch der Trauung hierher, so sollen ihnen die 
myn »mww zugeschickt werden, mit den nothigen Anweisungen 
von Seite des Rabbinats wie sie dieselben zu unterschreiben, und 
wieder an das Rabbinate zuriickzusenden haben. — Die Kosten 
hat, wenn die Briefe infrankirt an das Rabbinat einlaufen, der 
eben getraute Mann zu tragen. 

5. Sind die Briider gar nicht in Amerika, so soll nach der 
unter angegebenen Formal, von Seiten des Rabbinats & des 
Prasidenten der Gemeinde, in deren Synagoge die Trauung 
stattgefunden, nach Angabe des Wohnorts der Briider von Seiten 
des resp. Mannes, an die Rabbiner jenes Ortes geschrieben & 
er gebeten werden die mx°5n suv von den Briidern ausfertigen 
zu lassen und an das hiesige Rabbinat einzusenden, das sie der 
resp. Frau zustellen wird. Das etwaige Porto hat der resp. Gatte 
zu tragen. 

6. Der Rabbiner handigt dem }tn jeder Gemeinde die Form 
der Briefe an die auswartigen Rabbiner ein, der qin wird von dem 
Vorstand seiner Gemeinde beauftragt bei jeder mann die nothige 
Anzahl Briefe oder mx*bn *suw zu schreiben und sie dem Rabbiner 
einzuhandigen. 

7. Jede Gemeinde bestimmt mit wie viel sie den yon fiir 
jedem Brief oder mx»dn suw besteuert. 

8. Bei dem Berichte, der bei jeder Trauung von dem Rab- 
binate den resp. Prasidenten zugestellt wird, wird die Anzahl 
der Briefe oder 7x"5n *=yw angegeben, damit der resp. Prasident 
den Collector beauftragen kann, die betreffende Summe zu er- 
heben. 
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9. Die Auslagen fiir Briefporto, die das Rabbinat etwa haben 
kénnte, miissen von der resp. Gatten bei Einhandigung der erhal- 
tenen 7x°n -nww gezahlt werden. 

10. Die nx°bn -muw werden wie die main> in ein von jeder 
Gemeinde besonders anzuschaffende Buch, vom jin eingetragen, 
und diese Copien vom Rabbinate und dem resp. Prasidenten der 
Gem. in derem Synagoge die Trauung war, durch ihre Unter- 
schrift bekraftigt. 

11. Die Form der ny’>n *swy ist im nyaw nbm angegeben, und 
wird nach dieser Angabe mit den nothwendigen Veranderungen 
abgeschrieben. 

12. Die Form fiir die Briefe an die Ausw&rtigen Rabbiner 
ist folgende: 


New York dem 
Ew. Ehrwurdenl 

Von der Unterzeichneten Rabbinate ist am (Datum) in der 
Synagoge der Gemeinde N...N.... Herr (deutscher & jii- 
discher Stamm & woher) — mit Demazselle nach _ jiidi- 
schem Gesetze getraut worden. Nach der Angabe des H. N. WN. 

wohnen seine Briider Herr in Herr 

in & _und zahlen sich zu dem Rabbinate Ew. Ehrwurden. 
Wollen Sie daher gefalligst die Gute haben, von den genanten 
Briidern die nxn aww ausfertigen zu lassen und sie an das 
unterzeichnete Rabbinat einzusenden. 

Zu allen Gegendiensten bereit zeichnen Ew. Ehrwurden 
ergebenster Adresse 

Da die Direction der Talmud Torah Schule die board's ersucht 
hatte aus jeder Gemeinde ein Committee zu ernennen, welches 
Monatg abend mit derselben zusammen treffen soll, um einen 
Plan fiir eine Kinderschul zu entwerfen, so wurde beschlossen, 
dass dieselben Herrn, welche die erste Versammlung beiwohnten, 
auch zu dieser gehen sollen. 
Gebilligt den 5. April 1846. 





M. Danziger Secrt. 


23 This refers to the Talmud Torah Institute conducted by Samuel M. 
Isaacs and members of Bnai Jeshurun. For further details on this school see 
Jewish Community of N. Y. C., op. cit. 
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Den 21 Marz 1846. 


Versammelte sich ein Represetation [sic] der 3 Gemeinden in 
dem Versammlungslocale der Gemeinde Rodef Shalom. Hr. H. 
Heineman im Vorsitz. In Abwesenheit des Hr. Henry Jones 
functionirte H. L. Heilner als Secretair & wurde die Verlesung 
des letzteren Protocolls dispensirt. 


AUFRISS EINER JUEDISCHEN THEOLOGIE 


MAX WIENER, New York City 


LAEUBIGE wie Unglaeubige fuehlen, dass zwischen der 
Religion und allem ihnen sonst vertrauten Leben und 
Denken eine unuebersteigbare Scheidewand besteht. Wohl wirkt 
sich Religion in der Existenz der Menschen und in ihrer Ge- 
schichte aus, beansprucht jedenfalls, sie zu erfuellen, ja, zu be- 
herrschen, aber sie nimmt diesen Anspruch aus einer Sphaere, 
die alles irdische Dasein ueberhoeht. Denn mit dem Gott des 
Glaubens ist eine Wirklichkeit gesetzt, die uebernatuerlich, jen- 
seitig ist and sich in dieser Beschaffenheit auch dann behauptet, 
wenn zwischen ihr und dem Diesseitigen, Natuerlichen eine 
Wechselwirkung besteht. Wie vieles and wie dringliches Gott 
den Menschen zu sagen hat, — dass er ein Geheimnis, grund- 
saetzlich unaufdeckbar, dass sein Wort, in die irdische Welt 
hineinbrechend, ein ‘‘Wunder’”’ ist, solchem Glauben begegnet 
man an der Schwelle der Religion; wenigstens aller derjenigen, 
fuer welche die biblisch-juedische den Urtyp darstellt. 

Wer dieses Faktums nicht inne wird, dem bleibt der Sinn 
des Gottesglaubens verschlossen. Es ist der Gegenstand des 
Staunens, der Verwunderung and tiefen Ergriffenheit fuer den 
Frommen, wie es Aergernis and Anstoss dem Unglaeubigen 
bedeutet. Der denkende Unglaeubige erweist sich so als Bundes- 
genosse des Glaeubigen. Denn wo die Kuehnheit jener Forderung 
in ihrer Schroffheit klar empfunden und — verworfen wird, da 
wird auf der anderen Seite erkannt, welcher Anspruch an den 
Glaeubigen gestellt ist. 

Uns handelt es sich nicht um die Frage der Entstehung der 
Religion, sondern um die Analyse des Sinnes, der Selbstaussage, 
der Selbstverstaendigung des Gott-Bewusstseins im Geiste des 
Glaeubigen. Wir sprechen von uns selbst als Religion habende, 
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Kultur ihres Zeitalters hindurchgegangen, sich nicht nur die 
Einsicht in den Anspruch einer goettlichen Offenbarung bewahrt 
haben, sondern diesen Anspruch als unabweisbare Forderung 
an sich selber empfinden and bejahen. 

Das allein erfuellt den Begriff einer theologischen Eroerterung. 
Es ist unser Glaube, unsere persoenliche Glaeubigkeit, die wir 
zu begreifen haben, die wir nicht durch vorzeitige und voreilige 
Rationalisierung um ihren urspruenglichen und unwandelbaren 
Sinn bringen duerfen. Dem Verstand mit seinen Kategorien und 
Regeln ergeht es wie dem Koenig Midas der Sage. Wie diesem 
sich alles in Gold verwandelt, was seine Finger beruehren, so 
formt sich fuer wissenschaftliche Erkenntnis alles zu natuerlichem 
Geschehen; es gibt nichts, was nicht im Kosmos kategorial 
erfassbarer Wirklichkeit seine Stelle faende. Das ignoramus ist 
nur eine Forderung zu weiterer Bemuehung, ein Ansporn; 
ignorabimus eine schwachmuetiger und unangebrachter Verzicht. 
Religionswissenschaft in allen ihren Zweigen kann rechtmaessig 
nur verfahren wie Wissenschaft ueberhaupt; das heisst, sie muss 
ihren Gegenstand naturalisieren, wenn man so sagen darf, 
profanisieren. Sie hat als Psychologie, Phaenomenologie, Sozio- 
logie oder Geschichte die religioesen Erscheinungen zu beschrei- 
ben und zu ordnen, mag sie im Gesamthaushalt des individuellen 
wie des Voelkerlebens mit einander vergleichen und wuerdigen; 
sie unterscheidet sich in ihrer Methode wie in ihren Zielen nicht 
von aller sonstigen Wissenschaftsbemuehung. 

Theologie entspringt einer anderen Quelle. Sie hat nur Sinn 
und Lebensrecht, wenn der Theologe selber den einzigartigen 
und unvergleichbaren Charakter bejaht, den die Religion von 
ihrer Grundlage her, der Offenbarung, empfaengt. Dass der 
bewiesene Gott nicht der Gott ist, den der Glaeubige meint, 
das ist Jehuda ha Levi! nicht weniger gewiss als Terstegen; 
und die Lehre von den negativen Attributen innerhalb der 
juedischen Religionsphilosophie verhuellt nur mit logischen 
Argumenten einen Gott, der — mit Kategorien und Denkbe- 
griffen nicht einzufangen — in eigener, ‘‘total anderer’”’ Seins- 
sphaere verharrt.? Eine ,‘‘natuerliche,” demonstrativ verfah- 


* Jehuda ha Levi, Cusari IV, 3-13. 
? Max Wiener, Vom Sinn und Sein Gottes, MGWJ, LXXXI (1937), 1-12. 
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rende Theologie mag geduldet werden; und das echte religioese 
Bewusstsein beruft sich gern auf die angeblich so klare Mani- 
festation Gottes in der Welt. Aber all solche theistisch orien- 
tierte Philosophie und Weltanschauung begruendet dem Glaeu- 
bigen nicht das Recht zur Glaeubigkeit, sondern ist nur eine 
Illustration fuer ihn, etwas, was nachtraeglich hinzukommen 
kann, was aber auch fehlen duerfte, ohne den Glaubensgrund 
selbst zu erschuettern. 

Theologie bleibt die Reflexion des Glaeubigen ueber seine 
eigene Religion; und deren einziger Ursprung liegt in der Offen- 
barung, und diese selbst wieder bedeutet den Durchbruch des 
unvergleichlichen und unerkennbaren Goettlichen in die Sphaere 
irdischen Daseins. Das ist wenigstens der Kern aller biblischen 
und von ihr ausgehenden Lehre. 

Wie aber kann von einem grundsaetzlich Unerkennbaren 
Erkenntnis ausgehen, bedeutsamste Erkenntnis, eine Erfahrung, 
welche die Haltung des Menschen gegenueber allem Sein, 
gegenueber Gott und Leben massgebend bestimmen soll? Wie 
artikuliert sich das Unausdrueckliche zu verstaendlicher Sprache? 
Dem Mystiker macht das keine Sorge. Er hebt die Welt in Gott 
auf, und so verschwindet mit ihm selber, dem Menschen, und 
dieser Welt, die nichts oder nur Schein ist, aller Gegensatz. 
Er braucht nicht zu sprechen noch angesprochen zu werden, 
weil er in Gott ist und so das koestlichste gehaltvollste Schweigen 
erlebt. Will er, mit dem Antlitz hierher gekehrt, sprechen, so 
kann er nur stammeln, wie herrlich es doch ist and wie armselig 
der Traum von der Welt und in ihr. Anders der Mensch der 
biblischen Offenbarung. Er weiss sich nicht nur von Gott mit 
unwiderstehlicher Kraft ergriffen, er fuehlt sich zugleich von 
ihm angeredet and gezwungen, das Wort seines Gottes weiter- 
zugeben; denn er wird durch dieses Wort zu Menschen gesandt, 
die er ansprechen und fuehren soll. 

Vom Gesichtspunkte der Theologie, der eigenen Theologie 
her darf man nicht versuchen, der Erfahrung des Erleuchteten 
psychologisch beizukommen. Das Offenbarungserlebnis erklaeren 
wollen, wuerde hier heissen, es vernichten. Es muss fuer den 
Religioesen Geheimnis bleiben. Es ist Wunder, ein ueberna- 
tuerliches Geschehen in voller unabdingbarer Bedeutung. Man 
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darf es nicht mit kuenstlerischer Intuition oder genialer Einge- 
bung auf irgend einem Gebiet des Kulturschaffens einssetzen. 
Solche Nivellierung zerstoert das Selbstzeugnis des religioesen 
Bewussteins im Kern. Der Prophet ist etwas anderes als reli- 
gioeses Genie. Der Glaeubige darf and wird sicher sein, dass 
Gott, der die Welt erschaffen hat und erhaelt, auch Genies des 
Geistes und der Tat erweckt; aber er zweifelt nicht daran, dass 
das etwas anderes ist als die Berufung zum Propheten. Allein 
die Gewissheit, dass die Begegnung Gottes mit dem Propheten 
sich auf einer Ebene vollzieht, die verschieden ist von der des 
allgemeinen Kulturlebens, verleiht der Forderung der Religion 
ihre besondere Autoritaet. Sie will die Wahrheit schlechthin 
verkuenden and hat sich darum auch oft genug gegen die Aus- 
strahlungen so manches ueberragenden Genius’ in Dichtung und 
Kunst gewandt. 

Was tut der Prophet, der Mensch ist und bleibt und nicht 
wie Mystiker vom Goettlichen aufgesogen wird, mit diesem 
Erlebnis? Er muss es deuten, es zunaechst dem eigenen Geist 
verstaendlich machen. Er besitzt vor sich selber die Autoritaet 
zur Interpretation durch die Gewissheit seiner Berufung. Das 
ist die grundlegende Paradoxie der Theologie. Gott ist nicht 
nur unerkennbar, unerfassbar, seine Wege und Gedanken nicht 
bloss himmelhoch verschieden von denen der Menschen: der- 
selbe Gott, der geheimnisvolle biblische Gott, enthuellt sich in 
Richtung auf die Welt. Das ist der Grundsinn der prophetischen 
Interpretation des Wunders. Alles Sprechen ist schon diesseitig, 
natuerlich, vernuenftig, ein fuer den Menschen Sinn habendes 
Sprechen. Wenn die Offenbarung Tatsache wird, ein geschicht- 
liches in einem Hier und Jetzt statthabendes F aktum, dann muss 
sie sich rationalisieren. Ihre Selbstverstaendigung im Geiste des 
Propheten stellt die Ur-Rationalisierung dar. Das heisst fuer die 
Theologie nicht, dass die Offenbarung ihres goettlichen Sinnes 
beraubt, sondern umgekehrt, dass die urspruengliche Deutung 
durch den Propheten mit der hoechsten Autoritaet ausgestattet 
wird. Die Hinwendung des Goettlichen zur Welt bedingt seine 
Humanisierung. Das besagt nicht, dass Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der reinen Vernunft oder der Erfahrung sich erschoepft, 
sondern allein, dass ihr jeweiliger Ausdruck nur vermittels 
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welthafter Denk- und Wertkategorien sich vollziehen kann. 
Der Mensch schafft nicht Gott im menschlichen Ebenbilde. 
Denn Gottes Dasein erschliesst sich allein durch das Wunder der 
Offenbarung. Alle Qualifizierung seines Wesens aber ist fuer die 
Theologie nicht als ‘‘wissenschaftliche’’ Beschreibung gemeint, 
sondern als Symbolisierung. Dass diese Symbolisierung aber 
ihrem Gegenstande gemaess ist, ist dadurch verbuergt, dass sie 
nichts anderes als die urspruengliche prophetische Aussage und 
Deutung ist. Als solche ist sie dem Propheten und allen, die ihm 
anhangen, durch die goettliche Autoritaet gedeckt. 

Die gestiftete, im Offenbarungsglauben gegruendete biblisch- 
juedische Religion kann sich in Lebendigkeit nur erhalten, wenn 
in ihren Anhaengern das Bewusstsein jenes Ursprungs wach 
bleibt, sowohl im sachlichen Gehalt, von dem im folgenden zu 
sprechen ist, wie in der Gewissheit goettlicher Sendung. Die 
geschichtliche Existenz solchen religioesen Lebens wird durch 
die Tradition getragen. Diese ist im Judentum ebenso wie in 
den dem juedischen Typus folgenden Religionen offenbar mehr, 
als was das Wort besagt und was die betont ‘‘traditionalistische”’ 
Richtung innerhalb der juedischen Gemeinschaft wahrhaben will: 
sie ueberliefert nicht bloss den historisch urspruenglichen Inhalt 
der biblischen Lehre, sondern stellt, von Generation zu Genera- 
tion wachsend, eine Fuelle von Dingen dar, von denen die Urzeit 
nichts weiss. Wenn der Rabbinismus zu allen Zeiten geneigt war, 
das in unabsehbare Weiten sich dehnende Gesetz als muendliche 
Tora der schriftlichen gleichberechtigt zur Seite zu setzen und 
eine Entwicklung der religioesen Lebensaeusserungen im strengen 
Sinne entgegen dem Sachverhalt zu leugnen, so geschieht das 
darum, weil der menschliche Faktor im urspruenglichen Wirk- 
samwerden der Offenbarung zu wenig beachtet wird. Alles soll 
objektive und als solche kundgebende goettliche Rede sein. 
Von uns wird die Auffassung vertreten, dass Gottes Wort vom 
Menschen artikuliert werden muss, wenn der Mensch es ver- 
stehen soll. 

Bevor wir uns unsrer Aufgabe zuwenden, wollen wir uns 
kritisch mit einigen Werken beschaeftigen, die gleich uns — mit 
einer Ausnahme — von einem nicht durch die Tradition gebun- 
denen Standpunkt unser Problem eroertern. K. Kohler’s ‘‘ Jewish 
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Theology’ will gemaess Anlage des Werkes die historischen und 
systematischen Probleme in einem behandeln.3 Dieser Grundriss 
erschwert die klare Herausstellung des eigenartigen Charakters 
der Theologie in ihrer Unterscheidung von der Geschichte der 
Religion. Der Theologe hat nur als Bekenner seiner, seiner 
persoenlichen Religion, zu sprechen, die er mit dem von ihm 
eindeutig verstandenen Glauben seiner Gemeinschaft identifi- 
ziert. Die Toleranz, das einfuehlende Verstehen des geschicht- 
lichen Betrachters, greift da nicht Platz, wo es um die Gueltig- 
keit, die Alleingueltigkeit des eigenen religioesen Lebens geht. 
Der Theologe darf nicht alles begreifen und verstehen wollen; 
er muss vielmehr — bei weitest gehender praktischer Toleranz — 
darauf beharren, dass richtig nur der eigene Standpunkt ist. 
Gilt das fuer alle Vertretung der Wahrheit, so erst recht fuer die 
der juedischen Religion, die, von erlangter Reife ihres Selbst- 
bewusstseins, spaetestens vom Deuteronomium ab, Exklusivitaet 
als ihren Grundpfeiler betrachtet hat. “Judaism is a religion of 
historical growth, far from claiming to be the final truth, is ever 
regenerated anew at each turning point of history....’4 Das 
gilt fuer jede geschichtliche Erscheinung. Alber gerade die juedi- 
sche geoffenbarte Religion behauptet, — und sie lebt und stirbt 
mit dem Glauben daran — dass das Wort Gottes — und zwar 
sein Wort an die auserwaehlten Propheten — in Ewigkeit 
besteht. Niemand wird leugnen, dass wir an den Gott der Bibel 
und seine Mitteilung an die Menschen nur glauben koennen, weil 
wir zuvor — ganz unabhaengig von aller ‘‘positiven”’ Religiosi- 
taet und ihren Forderungen — den Glauben an einen uns sich 
offenbarenden Gott in unserm Herzen verfestigt fuehlen. Es ist 
uns nur moeglich, einen volleren hoeheren Sinn in prophetischer 
Erleuchtung zu finden, wenn wir bescheidenen Durchschnitts- 
menschen uns selber eines goettlichen Blickes gewuerdigt fuehlen. 
Aber ohne die Gewissheit von der ewig ueberragenden Bedeutung 
der urspruenglichen Offenbarung, die durch keine spaetere. Er- 
leuchtung ueberfluegelt werden kann, verliert alle “positive’’ 
Religion ihren Sinn. Das Problem hat schon einmal einen so 

3K. Kohler, Jewish Theology, Systematically and Historically Consid- 


ered, New York, 1928 (Preface 1917), S. 8. 
4 Ibidem, S. 4. 
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‘“orthodoxen”” Mann wie Joseph Albo beschaeftigt,5 allerdings 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der verschiedenen biblischen Gesetz- 
gebungen selber. Alle Reform — und auch die im neueren Juden- 
tum — will ja tatsaechlich keine Neuerung, sondern umgekehrt 
eine Rueckkehr zum urspruenglichen Gehalt sein und erkennt so 
mit echtem religioesem Instinkt die richtunggebende Bedeutung 
des Anfangs an. 

Auf die klare Herausstellung dieses kommt es freilich an. 
Kohler macht einen Ansatz dazu, indem er mit der Bundesidee 
beginnt. Doch an unrechtem Platze bestrebt, den Universalismus 
des Judentums von vornherein sicher zu stellen und als die 
frueheste Lebensaeusserung zu erweisen, unterschaetzt er bei 
weitem die Idee des Bundes zwischen Gott und Israel gegenueber 
der Bundschliessung mit den Kindern Noas. So verbaut er sich 
den Weg zu einer dem geschichtlichen Sachverhalt gemaessen 
Systematisierung des biblisch-rabbinischen Religionsgehalts. 
Sein Aufriss: 1) Gott, 2) Mensch, 3) Israel und das Gottes- 
reich® verlagert die Hauptstuecke, wie sie geschichtlich wirksam 
geworden sind und noch heute den religioesen Juden ergreifen. 
Der Gottesgedanke ist doch nicht gerade fuer das Judentum 
charakteristisch. Und selbst der Monotheismus bekommt seine 
Schlagkraft im Judentum nicht als abstrakte Idee, als ‘‘ver- 
nuenftige’’ Wahrheit, sondern allein durch seine urspruengliche 
Verknuepfung mit der Geschichte des Offenbarungsvolkes. Koh- 
lers Disposition hat eine auffallende Aehnlichkeit mit dem Grund- 
riss der kalamistischen Religionsphilosophen. Waehrend aber bei 
einem Saadia oder Bachja der Zusammenhang mit dem juedi- 
schen Gemeinbewusstsein durch das immer rege Gefuehl des 
unerhoerten Offenbarungswunders, mit dem ausschliesslich Israel 
begnadet ward, gesichert ist, erscheint bei dem modernen Ratio- 
nalisten diese Verknuepfung recht locker. Denn die Attributen- 
lehre Kohlers ist aengstlich bestrebt, alle charakteristischen 
irrationalen Elemente aus dem goettlichen Wesen wegzuretu- 
schieren, so dass allein ein Gott, aus reiner ethischer Vernunft 
konstruiert, uebrig bleibt. Dieser ethische Rigorismus geht so 


5 Joseph Albo, Ikkarim, III, 13, 14. 
6 Kohler, S. 28. 
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weit, dass der armen menschlichen Seele sogar das Bestreben 
verdacht wird, in Gott ihr Heil, ihre Erloesung zu suchen. Das 
soll dem Begriff der goettlichen Heiligkeit widersprechen, die 
angeblich verlangt, dass hoechstes menschliches Ziel nur gaenz- 
lich uninteressiertes Gut-tun sein darf. 

In der Sphaere dieser Deutung bereitet die Stellung Israels, 
in der Tat der verwegenste Anspruch an die Vernunft, besondere 
Schwierigkeit. Der Form nach wird die Erwaehlung als ein 
Schluesselpunkt des juedischen Religionsbewusstseins aner- 
kannt.? Wir werden gewiss auch der Auffassung zustimmen, 
dass der Akt der Erwaehlung nicht einmalig war, sondern sich 
ueber die ganze Geschichte erstreckte;’ ebenso der, dass Israels 
Genius der der Religion war und ist, dass dieses Volk Lehrer 
der Menschheit war und bleibt. All das lehrt auch Jehuda ha 
Lewi, aber mit ganz anderem Pathos und Gefuehl. Kohler 
empfindet die Schwierigkeit des Erwaehlungsgedankens, wenn 
er die Sendung Israels mit derjenigen von Roemern und Griechen 
vergleicht und den Vorrang Israels in der Klarheit von dessen 
religioesem Missionsbewusstsein zu erblicken glaubt.2 Ob das 
historisch richtig ist und in welchem Masse, bleibe dahingestellt. 
Das aber ist sicher: die Ungeheuerlichkeit des Erwaehlungs- 
anspruchs ist bloss ertragbar, wenn dieser Anspruch in der 
Gewissheit der wunderbaren und einzigartigen Offenbarung 
Gottes wurzelt. Nur wenn die ganze Geschichte der Menschheit 
im Lichte eigener historischer Erlebnisse gesehen wird, nur dann 
wird den Nachfahren derer, die am Sinai gestanden, Moses und 
sein goettlicher Auftrag glaubhaft. Hier wirkt sich Kohler’s 
Ineinanderschachtelung. von systematischen und _historischen 
Erwaegungen besonders unguenstig aus. Er bleibt individu- 
alistischer Rationalist und vermag so fuer sein aktuelles Glau- 
bensbewusstsein alles auszuschoepfen und nutzbar zu machen, 
was die biblisch-juedischen Quellen fuer die sittliche Erhoehung 
des Einzelmenschen und fuer die Laeuterung der persoenlichen 
Haltung zu Gott bieten. Wo aber die harten Tatsachen der 
Geschichte oder doch ein hoechst massiver Glaube an solche 
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Tatsachen in das juedische Religionsbewusstsein tiefe Furchen 
eingegraben haben, da suchen wir vergeblich nach einem Wieder- 
hall im System dieser Theologie. So wird die messianische Hoff- 
nung lediglich als historisches Lehrstueck behandelt. Es ist in 
Ordnung, dass dem bewusst und ausschliesslich politischen 
Zionismus ein Platz in der Theologie versagt wird.'? Es erscheint 
aber unzureichend, nur mit einem Satz sympathisch vom 
religioesen Zionismus zu sprechen und diesen mit der alten Sehn- 
sucht nach Wiederherstellung von Staat und Tempel zu identifi- 
zieren, ohne zu sagen, welche Stelle diese Idee im allgemeinen 
juedischen Religionsbewusstsein einzunehmen hat. Das ist eine 
verwirrende Weitherzigkeit. Denn gerade hier waere der Ort 
gewesen, sich vom Standpunkte des politisch-ethischen Fort- 
schrittsgedankens, der den Hintergrund dieser Theologie bildet, 
mit der traditionell juedischen Geschichtsauffassung auseinader- 
zusetzen. Wir sind um die politischen und geschichtlichen 
Erfahrungen von einer Generation reicher als Kohler; und 
wenn auch Wirklichkeit nichts gegen Wahrheit beweist, so 
empfinden wir gerade heute stark die Notwendigkeit, die 
Grundlagen eines theologischen Systems nachzupruefen, die 
offenkundig aus ganz verschiedener Welt- und Geschichtslage 
erwachsen sind. 

Ist bei Kohler die Eigenkraft des Religioesen doch bei aller 
Ethisierung deutlich zu spueren, so verwischen sich bei Claude 
Montefiore die Grenzen voellig. Ihm ist das Judentum oder sein 
liberales Judentum die ideale, die wahre Religion, weil der 
Mensch in dieser von allen Schlacken und historischen Zufaellig- 
keiten gereinigten Lehre den sichersten, am wenigsten umstaend- 
lichen Zugang zum Tun des Guten findet. Geschichte, auch die 
Geschichte der Religion ist fuer ihn gleichsam nur dazu da, um 
durch mannigfache Umwege und Irrtuemer hindurch das echte 
Ideal herauszustellen. Diesem so ausgezeichneten religionshis- 
torischen Forscher ist das geschichtliche Leben selber immer 
nur Mittel zu dem Zweck, die rechte Erkenntnis zu produzieren, 
aber nicht das Schicksal, der Weg. So ergibt sich das Einzel- 
wesen und sein sicheres Wissen um Wahrheit und Streben nach 
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Verwirklichung dieser Wahrheit als eigentlicher Gehalt der 
Religion. 

Waere er nur Individualist und nicht zugleich strenger 
Ethizist, dann haette er in seinem Buche ueber Paulus eine 
andre Haltung zu dem religioesen Geheimnis eingenommen. 
Gewiss ist von jedem juedischen Standpunkt aus sehr vieles an 
der Paulinischen Genugtuungs- und Gnadenlehre auszusetzen; 
und Montefiores Versuch, die juedische vorchristliche Religion 
des Paulus zu rekonstruieren, ist dankenswert. Aber die Kritik 
am Paulinischen Glauben selber erscheint an einem ethischen 
Schema orientiert, das jedes Fragen nach den aufwuehlenden 
Problemen von Schicksal und Angst, von allgemein menschlicher 
Erloesungssehnsucht und Scheu vor dem Unbegreiflichen an 
der Schwelle abweist. Solche Probleme moegen ja — “objectiv”’ 
gesehen — Hirngespinste sein. Aber ohne ihre Realitaet im 
Bewusstsein und Unterbewusstsein des Menschen haette es 
niemals Religion gegeben, und mit ihrer voelligen ‘‘Aufklaerung”’ 
hoert Religion auf. 

Montefiore ist ueberzeugt, dass das Judentum den kuerzesten 
Weg zur Erkenntnis des Guten darstellt. Das ist sein Lebens- 
recht noch heute. Indem es aber reiner als irgend eine andere 
der existierenden Religionen die Wahrheit enthaelt, darf es 
sich nicht dagegen sperren, von aussen her Erkenntnisse in sich 
aufzunehmen und sich zu.amalgamieren. Unter diesem positiven 
Gesichtspunkt schreibt er ueber ‘The relation of St. Paul to 
liberal Judaism.’’ Das ist vom Standpunkte der ““positiven’’ 
historischen Glaubensgemeinde her nicht ungefaehrlich. Gewiss 
zeigt die Geschichte aller Religionen eine solche Amalgamierung. 
Aber ein anderes ist ein unbewusstes historisches Wachsen und 
Hineinwachsen, wobei der Glaeubige gewiss ist, das Fremde ist 
ja gar nicht fremd, sondern ist mein eigenster Besitz; ein anderes 
solche reflektierend verfahrende Religionsbereicherung, sozu- 
sagen im vollen Licht der Oeffentlichkeit. 

In der Tat sieht sich Montefiore zu der Frage gedraengt: 
Warum Judentum und nicht unitarischer oder theistischer 
Glauben?* Die Frage scheint ihm von zwei Seiten her aufge- 


1 C. Montefiore, Genesis of the Religion of St. Paul, London, 1914, S. 150. 
12 Judaism, Unitarianism and Theism, London, 1908. 
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noetigt, einmal von denen, die bei Bejahung eines liberalen, von 
seiner nationalen, und geschichtlichen Grundlage losgeloesten 
Judentums sich aus der Etikette nichts mehr machen; and dann 
von denen, die, religioese, aber der traditionellen Gestalt ent- 
fremdete Juden, sich gefuehlsmaessig einen Zusammenhang mit 
der historischen Gemeinde bewahrt haben. Montefiore geht 
seinen. Weg konsequent zu Ende. Fuer ihn ist wahre Religion 
uebernational. Nur so vermag sie, Menschen zu einen, nicht zu 
trennen. Und doch mahnt er die Juden, im historischen Ver- 
bande zu bleiben. So wenig der Unitarier mit der Leugnung der 
spezifisch christologischen Lehrstuecke das Band mit der Chris- 
tenheit zerschneiden will, deren Lehre ihm ja so vieles andere 
noch gibt, so wenig kann ein Jude sich ausserhalb seiner ge- 
schichtlichen Gemeinschaft stellen, die in den Propheten seinem 
Glauben vorbildliche Gestalt gegeben hat. Dazu kommt, dass 
der Mensch nun einmal vom ‘‘Wesen”’ allein nicht leben kann. 
Es muss Farbe annehmen, wie auch der juedische Monotheismus 
mit seiner bestimmten, anderwaerts nicht anzutreffenden 
Nueancierung die Herzen seiner Glaeubigen ergreift. Montefiore 
vergisst nicht, als ein charakteristisches Moment auch seznes 
Judentums das Gesetz anzufuehren, das er ja nicht ausgeschaltet, 
sondern nur aus der orthodoxen Fessel befreit und fuer eine rein 
ethisch-soziale Praxis nutzbar gemacht sehen will.%3 

Das alles mag man zugeben und vor allem die Bedeutung 
einer béesonderen, aus traditionellem Boden erwachsenden Reli- 
giositaet fuer die Erziehung von Kindern und Erwachsenen 
anerkennen. Schwierig wird die Sachlage jedoch durch die ethi- 
zistische Einseitigkeit, der der besondere Gehalt der Religion 
aufgeopfert wird. Bezeichnend ist hierfuer der Aufsatz “The 
meaning of progressive revelation.”’ Hier wird ‘‘religioese und 
moralische’’ Offenbarung der Entdeckung jedwedes menschlichen 
Wissens ueberhaupt gleichgeordnet. ‘‘Copernicus und Jesaia 
waren beide in verschiedenen Weisen fuer das vorbereitet, was 
sie ‘entdeckten,’ oder fuer das, was ihnen ‘offenbart’ wurde.’’™ 
Es ist zwecklos, bei diesem Gegenstand eine Ueberzeugung durch 


13 Ibidem, S. 8. 
%4 C, Montefiore, Meaning of Progressive Revelation, London, 1914, S. 3. 
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eine andere bekaempfen zu wollen, zumal wir eingangs fest- 
gestellt, dass Offenbarung kein demonstrierbares Ereignis ist. 
Nur das sei uns hier zum Bewusstsein gebracht, dass die Differenz 
sich nicht um Orthodoxie und Liberalismus dreht, sondern um 
den Religionsbegriff selber. Die Art, wie die primaeren Autori- 
taeten und ihre Lehren, die anerkannten Offenbarungstraeger 
und ihre Worte von den Spaeteren ausgelegt werden, mag zu 
mannigfachen Spaltungen fuehren, nicht die Anerkennung der 
ueberragenden Urtatsache selber. Montefiore zeigt gegenueber 
massiver Recht-Glaeubigkeit mit grossem Scharfsinn, wie in 
der Auswertung der Offenbarung der menschliche Faktor, das 
Verstehen und Rationalisieren, immer weiter greift.5 Es ist 
genau das, was wir mit unserem Gleichnis vom Koenig Midas 
meinten. Damit ist aber gegen einen urspruenglichen, unauf- 
loesbaren, unerklaerbaren Kern gar nichts gesagt. M. verschleiert 
sich den spezifischen Sinn der religioesen Offenbarung dadurch, 
dass er von ihr nur als dem Quell eines Wissens, der Spendung 
wahrer Ideen spricht. In der Erfahrung von Geschichte und 
Schicksal aber, in dem, was einst das biblische Volk oder seine 
befugten Sprecher als Bundschliessung und Erwaehlung empfan- 
den, in dem, was der einzelne Mensch als Fuegung, als uner- 
klaerbares Leid oder als Freude “erlebt,’’ drueckt sich nicht 
minder religioeses Bewusstsein aus. 

Die Nivellierung von religioeser Inspiration zu Genialitaet 
ueberhaupt heisst nicht, wie M. darzutun sucht, die Macht 
Gottes entschraenken, sondern umgekehrt das, was unter dem 
Gott der Religion in aller historisch wirksam gewordenen Reli- 
gion gemeint war, seines besonderen Sinnes berauben. Es klingt 
plausibel fuer einen aufgeklaerten Geist: “If you add it —i. e. 
the inspiration — to Jesus or to Plato you do not remove it 
from Hosea.’ Aber wer ueber die Aufgeklaertheit aufgeklaert 
ist, empfindet, dass allzu viel allzu wenig ist. Mag sein, dass alles 
so gekommen waere, wenn nicht die biblisch-juedische Religion 
mit ihrem ungeheuren Anspruch in die Welt hineingetreten 
waere. Aber dass kraft dieses Anspruchs fuer den Juden — und 
nicht nur aus historischen Pietaetsgruenden — Plato auf einer 
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anderen Ebene steht und stehen bleibt wie Hosea, dass Religion 
mit Gebet und Fest, mit Kultus und Ritus, mit Tradition, mit 
Glaeubigkeit und Verzweiflung, mit Hoffnung und Angst alle 
Grundlagen verliert, das scheint uns sicher. Handelte es sich um 
nichts als um wahre Ideen, dann hat die Religion der Wissen- 
schaft und Philosophie das Feld zu raeumen. Ist religioese Er- 
fahrung eins mit aesthetischem Erleben, der Prophet der pro- 
duktiv Schaffende, der Glaeubige, der sich dem Kunstgenuss 
verstaendnisvoll und einfuehlend Hingebende, — dann mag die 
Kunst ihre Funktion uebernehmen. Wie der idealistische Dichter 
denkt: 
‘““‘Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, 

der hat auch Religion. 

Wer diese beiden nicht besitzt, 

der habe Religion!’’?7 


Wir sehen auf dem Grunde des Selbstzeugnisses des historisch 
gewachsenen Glaubens, dass er als eine autonome | Wesenheit 
sich gibt. Nur dieser Weg der Charakterisierung kann zum 
Verstaendnis fuehren. Alle Betrachtung von aussen her muss 
das sinnhafte Eigenleben der Religion gefaehrden, wo nicht 
zerstoeren. M.’s Werk bleibt hochbedeutsam als scharfsinniger, 
lichtvoller Versuch, die Religion restlos zu humanisieren. Es ist 
ein aufhellendes Beispiel fuer Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der reinen Vernunft. 

Wenn wir in diesem Zusammenhang auf S. Schechter’s ‘Some 
aspects of rabbinic theology” kurz eingehen, so geschieht es nicht 
zum Zwecke einer prinzipiellen Auseinandersetzung mit den 
Grundlagen. Schechter schreibt nicht als Theologe, sondern als 
Religionshistoriker; und wo er Grundsaetzliches streift, da 
geschieht es vom traditionellen Standpunkte her. Ein eigenes 
theologisches ‘‘System” darf man von diesen “aspects”? auch 
um so weniger erwarten, als sie grossenteils eine Sammlung 
urspruenglich gesondert veroeffentlichter Aufsaetze darstellen. 
Von dem Buche gilt, was es von den alten Rabbinen sagt,%8 
dass ihnen offenbar die Religion gesund erschien, die eine Theo- 


17 Goethe, Zahme Xenien. 
18S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, New York, 1909, 
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logie hat, ohne sich ihrer bewusst zu werden. Gerade die Zufael- 
ligkeit in der Vereinigung der Teilansichten ohne besondere 
systematisierende Absicht stellt naemlich bei einem solchen 
Manne den instinktsicheren Gehorsam gegenueber dem Geist der 
von ihm beschriebenen Religion dar. Die Beschraenkung auf 
das Rabbinische bedeutet nicht, dass hier nur eine vorueber- 
gehende Periode der Entwicklung zu Worte kommt. Denn 
gerade Schechter’s Darstellung zeigt, wie gesaettigt die rab- 
binische Religion mit biblischen Motiven ist. Das Wesentliche 
und Richtige ist, dass diese Teilansichten uns das wirkliche 
Antlitz des Judentums deutlich und klar schauen lassen: die 
juedische Gemeinschaftsreligion, deren Traeger ein Volk bleibt. 
Wie viele seltsame Verstiegenheiten und partikularistische, ja 
chauvinistische Extravaganzen hier aufgezeigt, oft auch scho- 
nungsvoll verschleiert werden, — das theologische Kernproblem, 
die Paradoxie der Erwaehlungsidee, bleibt immer im Brenn- 
punkt des Interesses. Nur der korrekte Grundriss gestattet 
solides Bauen. Und wenn hier vor allem die Probleme: Verhaeltnis 
Israels zu Gott, das Koenigtum Gottes, der Weg in der Ge- 
schichte, das Gesetz ausfuehrlich gewuerdigt werden, so wird 
damit gerade die Grundlage gesichert, auf der innerhalb der 
juedischen Religiositaet die Anliegen der Einzelseele gestillt 
werden koennen. ‘Das Gesetz leitet seine Autoritaet vom 
Koenigtum her.’ Damit sind Gottesreich und Gottesvolk mit 
der Substanz des Lebens, das unter dem Joch der Gebote steht, 
von Anfang her und fuer die Dauer verknuepft. Wie klar diese 
Gedanken in den urspruenglichen Konzeptionen des biblischen 
Geistes angelegt sind, das hat neuerdings Buber’s ‘“‘Koenigtum 
Gottes” behandelt. 

Dabei tritt gerade in der rabbinischen Formulierung des 
Vorzuges Israels die Beziehung auf den Gott der Geschichte, 
der in der Geschichte Gott der Menschheit ist, hervor.?° Die 
Belegstellen verdienten eine genaue Analyse unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt, wie verschlungen mit einander die nationalen und univer- 
salen Motive sind. Mit einem pathetischen Ja oder Nein ist 
nichts getan. Wie sich nicht bloss neben der kollektivistischen 
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Haltung, sondern in ihr und aus ihr heraus die persoenlich- 
individualistische entfaltet und im juedischen Religionsbewusst- 
sein lebt, das kann gerade aus dem rabbinischen Geist heraus- 
geholt werden. Nur darf man nicht vorschnell systematisieren.” 
Schechter’s ‘‘Some aspects” sind so ausgewaehlt, dass sie auf die 
Fuelle und den Reichtum der Totalansicht hinweisen, auf das 
Ganze des Judentums, nicht bloss auf eine Episode in der 
Geschichte. 

Leo Baeck’s ‘‘Wesen des Judentums’’ ist nicht eigentlich ein 
theologisches Buch. Es vermeidet eine spezifisch theologische 
Problemstellung, die wir heute in ihrer Eigenart und Haerte 
gegenueber aller anderen Haltung zur Wirklichkeit besonders 
empfinden und darum pruefen muessen. Baeck fuehlt sicherer 
als andere liberale Juden die Paradoxie des Religioesen ; und 
von dem billigen Optimismus der fortschrittsfreudigen Buerger 
aus der Zeit vor dem Weltkrieg haelt er sich in gemessenem 
Abstande. Religion ist ihm — und die des Judentums bildet 
den klassischen Ausdruck — die sittliche Bejahung der Welt, 
also wesentlich Ethik. Aber da das sittliche Handeln, um seinen 
vollen Sinn zu empfangen und zu bewahren, auf Gott bezogen 
sein muss, so gehoert Gott selber in die Ethik hinein. Der 
juedische Monotheismus, in dem Gott mit dem Gestalter und 
Vollbringer des Guten, dem Schoepfer der Welt, des Menschen 
einsgesetzt ist, wird so zur wahren Lehre der Sittlichkeit, und 
das juedische Volk mit seiner Geschichte und seinem Gesetz 
das wahre Feld fuer die Manifestierung des hoechsten, des auf 
Gott gekehrten sittlichen Wollens. Der universale Gedanke ist 
von vornherein wirksam, und alle Geschichte, ob Israels oder 
der anderen Voelker, stellt ihn in seiner Erfuellung wie in seiner 
Verletzung stets ans Licht. Dabei verliert bei Baeck der juedische 
religioese Mensch in der Substanz seines Lebens nichts von der 
Eigenart, zu der seine Tradition und sein Schicksal ihn gepraegt 
haben. Und es ist die Staerke dieses ‘‘Wesens des Judentums,” 
dass der monotheistische Ethizismus, der die Grundlage des 
juedischen Bewusstseins bildet, dieses nicht auslaugt und einem 
formal abstrakten Ideal nivelliert, sondern es im Erdgeruch 
seiner Eigenstaendigkeit belaesst. 


2t Ibidem, S. 157 f. 22 Leo Baeck, Wesen des Judentums, S. 106 ff. 
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Wir werden in der Grundhaltung den Einfluss Kants nicht 
uebersehen koennen. Er zeigt sich hier wie in aller — nicht nur 
liberalen — juedischen Reflexion in dem gemeinsamen Gedanken, 
dass der hoechste, dem Menschen zur Verwirklichung aufgege- 
bene Wert der sittliche ist. Wobei allerdings meist die Frage 
ungeklaert bleibt, ob das Sittliche ein integrierendes Moment im 
Heiligen bildet oder dieses voellig in sich aufsaugt. Den radi- 
kalsten Ausdruck hat die Einssetzung von Religion und Sittlich- 
keit in Hermann Cohen’s ‘‘Ethik des reinen Willens’”’ gefunden. 
Wenn die Bibel Gott, den ethisch-monotheistischen der Prophe- 
ten, als Schoepfer der Welt und zugleich als Gesetzgeber prokla- 
miert, so sieht Cohen damit in der religioesen Sprache genau das 
ausgedrueckt, was er philosophisch mit der “Idee” Gottes meint, 
die ihm die Garantie fuer den Zusammenbestand von natur- 
wissenschaftlichem Sein und ethischem Sollen ist. Der Gott 
der Propheten ist nicht bloss der Schlusspunkt einer religioesen 
Entwicklung, die zum ethischen Monotheismus fuehrte, er ist 
zugleich die wichtigste ‘‘Grundlegung” $2é60no.s im wissen- 
schaftlichen System der Ethik. Da fuer Cohen aber Wissenschaft 
im strengen Sinn der platonischen émuorhun die einzig legitime 
Norm fuer die Beurteilung menschlicher Kultur ueberhaupt 
bildet, wird hier Religion von der Wissenschaft schlechthin 
verschlungen. Der juedische Universalismus empfaengt die 
Wendung, dass die richtige, fuer die Vernunft allgemeingueltige 
Wahrheit in der prophetischen Lehre enthalten sei. Wie genau 
das gemeint ist, das zeigt die Einbeziehung der messianischen 
Idee in dieses System der wissenschaftlichen Ethik. Ist Gott 
Buerge fuer die Verwirklichung der sittlichen Aufgabe, so voll- 
zieht sich dieser Prozess selber in der Geschichte; und insofern 
ist Geschichte Erfuellung des messianischen Gedankens. Fuer 
Cohen ist das nicht Sache religioesen Glaubens, sondern erweis- 
bares Lehrstueck im Gebaeude der philosophischen Ethik selber. 
Das hat dieser Anschauung die nicht freundlich gemeinte Kritik 
von Kuno Fischer eingetragen, sie sei mehr juedisch als philo- 
sophisch. Wir aber glauben, in Cohen’s radikalem Rationalismus 
den energischsten je von juedischer Seite gemachten Versuch 
zu sehen, Judentum als Wahrheit schlechthin, als die wissen- 
schaftlich richtige und erweisbare Wahrheit von den fuer den 
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Menschen wichtigsten Dingen aufzufassen. Er ist der eigentliche 
Fortsetzer von Maimuni, wie er sich persoenlich auch als solcher 
fuehlte. 

Cohen’s Lehre und speziell die religionsphilosophischen 
Elemente in der ‘‘Ethik des reinen Willens” sind ein aufhellendes 
Beispiel, dass Religionsphilosophie ein Bestandstueck philoso- 
phischer Ergruendung schlechthin ist, die von der besonderen 
Haltung der Theologie nicht beruehrt wird. Wir waren uns in 
unserer Einleitung darueber klar geworden, dass nicht Offen- 
barung als solche uns einen konkret fassbaren Sinn erschliesst. 
Denn der Akt selber bleibt Geheimnis, muss es bleiben, wenn 
Religion, die sich auf ihn aufbaut, ihren eigentuemlichen Charak- 
ter bewahren soll. Lediglich die Deutung des Begegnisses mit dem 
Goettlichen spricht Lehre aus, stellt Forderungen, verheisst und 
troestet. Und doch steckt in jenem dunkel bleibenden Erlebnis 
selber ein Faktor, der den Erleuchteten in seiner Hinwendung 
zur Diesseitssphaere begleitet. Das ist die Gewissheit, dass die 
Beruehrung mit dem Goettlichen und der aus ihr wirksam wer- 
dende Ansporn das schlechterdings gewaltigste und wichtigste 
Ereignis ist, das ein Mensch erleben kann. Es gibt nichts Irdi- 
sches, es sei noch so maechtig oder schoen oder lustvoll, was dem 
Werte jener Erfahrung nahe kommt. Ihr gegenueber wird alles 
andere nichtig; oder, wenn es grosse Dinge im Dasein gibt, so 
dehnt sich dort das schlechthin und in jedem Betracht Unend- 
liche. Doch der Prophet wird bei aller kreatuerlichen Kleinheit 
von dem grenzenlos Erhabenen nicht vergewaltigt. Er mag sich 
— ein schwacher Sterblicher —dem Ruf des Ewigen aus Angst 
entziehen wollen; denn sein Wort brennt wie Feuer, es schmeckt 
bitter, und kein Mensch will es hoeren. Aber der goettliche Zwang 
ist nicht blosse Gewalttaetigkeit; denn im Augenblick, da der 
biblische Prophet von ihm ergriffen wird, erfaehrt er zwar nicht 
die unaussprechliche Wonne des Mystikers, wohl aber das 
Erlebnis erhabenen, unausweichbaren, heiligen Willens. Soweit 
es ihm ueberhaupt moeglich ist, das Goettliche ahnungsvoll zu 
erkennen, entfaltet es sich ihm als heiliger Wille. Er fuehlt 
dessen Autoritaet und weiss zugleich, dass er ihr innerlich nicht 
entrinnen kann. 

Das sichere Wissen um die in der Offenbarung sich kund- 
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gebende Autoritaet bildet die Grundlage des prophetischen 
Bewusstseins. Wir muessen die Zweiseitigkeit dieser besonderen 
Autoritaet beachten. Sie weist einmal auf ein in seinem Sein 
unerkennbares oder vielmehr ueber alle Erkennbarkeit erhabenes 
Wesen,”> und sie heischt zugleich Unterwerfung unter einen 
heiligen Willen. Was immer Gott seinem ‘‘Wesen’’ nach sein mag, 
—dass er will, Anspruch erhebt und dass dieser Wille kraft 
seiner Macht und Erhabenheit, seiner Heiligkeit, unbedingt 
Gehorsam fordert, dass ihm zugleich die innere Zustimmung 
des Angeredeten gebuehrt, das ist der erste Akt der prophetischen 
Selbstdeutung des Offenbarungsbewusstseins. 

Autoritaet empfaengt einen Sinn nur innerhalb echter Ge- 
meinschaft. Darum ist biblisch-prophetischer Glauben ab ovo 
verschieden von jeder Mystik, die ueber die ihr wesenhafte 
Einung die Zweiheit von Gott und Mensch und damit die 
Moeglichkeit eigentlicher Gemeinschaft verliert. In dieser Toe- 
nung des Begriffs der goettlichen Autoritaet ist das grundlegende 
Motiv zur Sittlichkeit mitgesetzt: nicht Zwang im Verhaeltnis 
zwischen Zweien, sondern einsehbares, in seinem inneren Recht 
erfahrenes Muessen. Wo die biblische Symbolik in der Dar- 
stellung prophetischer Berufungen das Zwangsmoment ueber- 
spannt, wie etwa in der Jona-Geschichte, da weiss die Erzaeh- 
lung nachtraeglich das Recht Gottes zu solcher Noetigung min- 
destens den Zuschauern plausibel zu machen. Dieser Gott ist 
kein Gott beseligender Anschauung fuer den Menschen, sondern 
des unausweichbaren, aber heiligen Willens. 

Ein Abglanz dieser Kraft, ins menschlich Irdische uebersetzt 
und auf dessen Sphaere hingekehrt, teilt sich dem Erleuchteten 
mit. Die Urbedeutung des Wortes nabi, in der das Wunderhafte, 
Unheimliche der goettlichen Mitteilung zum Ausdruck kommt, 
tritt hinter dem Sinn der autoritativen Sendung des Propheten 
durch Gott zurueck. Der Prophet ist Fuehrer, Gesetzgeber, 
Herrscher, in all diesen Funktionen unaufhoerlich vom Bewusst- 
sein goettlicher Mission begleitet, von Gott als Autoritaet fuer 
die Menschen eingesetzt. Fuer welche Menschen? Fuer alle oder 
fuer einem bestimmt umrissenen Kreis? Unzweifelhaft nur fuer 
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sein Volk. Er mag die erfahrene Offenbarung als weltweit gueltige 
Wahrheit deuten, als ‘‘objektive,’”’ an sich fuer alle verbindliche 
Erkenntnis und Lebensnorm — er kuendet sie nur seinem Volke. 
Was immer der fuer alle eine und selbige Gott mit der von ihai 
geschaffenen Menschheit vorhaben mag, — die biblisch-pvophe- 
tische wie die rabbinisch-traditionelle Religion kennt als von 
Gott primaer angeredet nur das israelitisch-juedische Volk. 
Dieses wird gerade durch solche Anrede zum Volk. Der Prophet 
ist wie der Mann Gottes so der seines Volkes. Mose ist der 
Sprecher des Volkes in der Verhandlung, die zur Bundschliessung 
am Sinai fuehrte. Sie ist das fuer alle Zeit grundlegende Ereignis 
fuer den Glauben wie fuer die Geschichte Israels. 

Juedische Theologie muss sich von vorneherein der eigen- 
tuemlichen Beziehung des Glaubensgehalts zur Geschichte be- 
wusst werden, wenn sie nicht die Elemente dieses Inhalts ver- 
lagern und um ihren wahren Sinn bringen will. Der faktisch im 
Judentum angelegte ‘‘Universalismus’’ wird darueber nicht zu 
kurz kommen, wenn wir aus der charakteristischen Geschichts- 
bezogenheit alles ausschoepfen, was in ihr liegt. Die Menschheit 
hat keine Geschichte, wenigstens bisher noch nicht. Die Prae- 
historie betrachtet den Menschen als Gattungswesen vor seiner 
Abloesung von untermenschlichem Zustand unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt seiner primitiven technischen Zivilisierung bis zu dem 
Punkte, wo mit dem hoeheren geistigen Leben Gruppen mit 
besonderer Sprache sich von einander scheiden und je ihre 
besondere Geschichte haben. Erst jenseits der primitiven Einheit 
oder besser gesagt, wesentlichen Einerleiheit der Menschen hebt 
geschichtliche Entwicklung an. Was die nach unserem Glauben 
in der Zukunft geeinte Voelkerwelt noch zu ‘“‘geschichtlicher’”’ 
Bewegung bringen mag, das liegt im Dunkel der messianischen 
Idee verschlossen. Aber was sich zwischen diesen beiden Wende- 
punkten erstreckt, das ist Geschichte nur in der Mannigfaltigkeit 
der Gruppen, Staemme, Nationen und ihrer verschiedenen Wege. 
So gibt es innerhalb des juedischen Selbstbewusstseins gemaess 
allen Zeugnissen von Leben und Schrifttum kein Moment von 
hellerem, wacherem Gefuehl als die lebendige Beziehung zur 
juedischen Gemeinschaft und zum juedischen Schicksal. 

Das verleiht auch der biblischen Offenbarung und ihrer 
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Deutung durch den prophetischen Kuender das besondere 
Gesicht. Wir lernen jetzt den charakteristischen Sinn prophe- 
tischer Autoritaet kenne, wenn ihr von Gott gesandter Traeger 
als Mensch unter seinen Menschen steht. Er muss sprechen, 
und er muss zu seinem Volke sprechen, der selbstverstaendlichen 
Gegebenheit, der Atmosphaere seines persoenlichen Lebens. 
Autoritaet als soziologische Erscheinung duerfte allenthalben 
im religioesen Zusammenhang entstanden sein oder aus einer 
Seelenhaltung, die in diesen einmuendete. Zauberer und magie- 
kundiger Priester erzwangen durch die uebernatuerlichen 
Kraefte, die sie ihren Gottheiten abtrotzten, den Gehorsam 
ihrer Gemeinde fuer den Daemon, der durch sie sprach und 
handelte. Ob und wie weit dieser Urtyp von Autoritaet noch 
durch die Quellen der juedischen Religion — biblischen oder 
rabbinischen — hindurchschimmert, mag deren geschichiliche 
Analyse ausmachen. Der theologischen ist von vornherein ein 
hoeheres Stadium gegeben, in dem der Gehorsam auf innerer, 
verstehender Grundlage ruht. Der Prophet hat Autoritaet, ist 
Autoritaet, weil er dem Volke im Namen Gottes ein Ideal 
kuendet, das in der Essenz dieses Volkes selber angelegt ist. 
Seine Deutung des Gotteswortes ist zugleich eine Verdeutlichung 
des idealen Willens dieses Volkes. Die Midraschim, die sich 
bemuehen aufzuzeigen, warum der Ewige, der Herr ueber die 
siebzig Voelker der Erde, gerade Israel erwaehlt, illustrieren 
dies in ihrer naiven Weise. Israel allein unter allen Nationen 
wollte das dargebotene Wort annehmen, es gelobte, alle Gesetze 
des Sinaibundes zu hueten, waehrend die anderen diese oder 
jene Einschraenkung oder Ausnahme machten. Es ist nicht nur 
die z’khut abot, die den Kindeskindern zugute kommt; sondern 
die moralische Kraft und die Gott zugekehrte Art der Vaeter 
haben in den Kindern ein Volk gepraegt, das vor anderen der 
Offenbarung wuerdig war. Dass die Kinder Israel Barmherzige 
und Kinder von Barmherzigen sind, weist auf eine besondere 
Richtung des volkhaften Selbstbewusstseins hin. Das hat nichts 
mit rassen- und naturhaften Gefuehl zu tun. Es liegt hier viel- 
mehr eine Spiritualisierung des Volkes und seiner Geschichte vor. 
Jehuda ha Levi ist darin der Dolmetsch echten juedischen 
Erlebens, indem er Volk und Sprache, Land und Schicksal 
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Israels geradezu kanonisiert.24 Durch seine Ueberschwenglich- 
keiten, die nichts weniger als Rassenchauvinismus sind, leuchtet 
klar die gott-, nicht naturbezogene Haltung zu seinem Stamme 
hervor. 

Man muss das im Auge behalten, um ueber Ursprung und 
Wesen von Autoritaet innerhalb der geoffenbarten Religion 
theologisch ins Klare zu kommen. Es gibt keine Autoritaet, 
deren Traeger nicht der Exponent der geistig-seelischen Ten- 
denzen des von ihm beherrschten Kreises waere. Das ist ihr 
soziologischer Sinn, der sich auch im religioesen Bezirk behauptet. 
Selbstverstaendlich besagt das nicht, dass ‘‘geoffenbart”’ heisst, 
was Grundstimmung und Anlage der Gemeinde entspricht, so 
dass goettliche Mitteilung ueberfluessig wuerde. Es bedeutet 
vielmehr, dass der erleuchtete Fuehrer im besten Geistesbesitz 
und in den besten Persoenlichkeiten seines Volkes die frueheste 
Resonanz seiner Rede findet. Der an ein Volk sich wendende 
Sendbote Gottes muss so sprechen, das goettliche Wort so ver- 
stehen und verstehen lehren, dass es den angeredeten Menschen 
etwas bedeuten, sie amsprechen kann. Insofern redet er wie die 
Tora ‘‘gemaess der Sprache der Menschenkinder.” Dass gerade 
das Wort der biblischen Propheten befremdlich genug klang, 
zu sonderbar, um von der Menge auf- und angenommen zu 
werden, — das geht aus der ganzen Geschichte des hartnaeckigen 
Volkes der unbeschnittenen Herzen und verstopften Ohren 
hervor. Doch ebenso bezeichnend ist, dass niemals alle bis auf 
den letzten ungehorsam waren. ‘‘Der Rest, der sich bekehrt,”’ 
lebt in den Getreuen beim goldenen Kalb wie in den zwei gut- 
willigen Kundschaftern, in Josuas Haus, das in jedem Fall dem 
Ewigen dienen will, in den Demuetigen und Armen der Psalmen 
und so fort. Gott und seine Propheten koennen nicht in den 
leeren Raum hinein sprechen, sie muessen nicht nur Hoerende, 
sondern Verstehende finden. 

So weist auch die Analyse des Autoritaetsbegriffs und seiner 
urspruenglichen Realisierung darauf hin, dass wesenhafter Trae- 
ger der Religion die Gemeinschaft als solche ist. Dass die An- 
liegen des Individualismus darueber nicht zu kurz kommen, 
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wird sich zeigen. Das Volk aber ist immer Volk mit seiner 
Geschichte und in der Geschichte seiner Umwelt, letzthin aller 
Nationen. Das gilt nicht bloss fuer den israelitischen Stamm 
mit eigenem Land und lebendiger Sprache, es gilt fuer das ganze 
Leben der juedischen Gemeinschaft zu aller Zeit. Die Geschichte 
gehoert hier in den Gehalt des religioesen Glaubens selbst 
hinein. Denn Sinn dieser Behauptung mag ein Blick auf das 
Christentum erlaeutern. Fuer dieses erscheint der Christus, 
da ‘‘die Zeit erfuellet ist.” Die Zeit, von der hier die Rede ist, 
ist ersichtlich die, in der auf Erden die Dinge der Voelker und 
Menschen geschehen. Diese Zeit ist nun zu Ende. Es beginnt — 
wenn man so sagen darf—der Aeon der Zeitlosigkeit. Das 
kosmische Ereignis des Auftretens des Gottmenschen in der 
sichtbaren Welt nimmt dieser ihren Selbstwert und ordnet 
geschichtliches Leben dem zentralen metaphysischen Ereignis 
unter. Doch, genau gesprochen, ist der Christus und sein Kommen 
gar kein Ereignis von geschichtlicher Valenz, sondern ein meta- 
physischer Tatbestand. Die horizontal verlaufende menschliche 
Entwicklung wird durch die vertikal vom Himmel her hinein- 
reichende Transcendente gesperrt. Das Christentum musste sich 
damit abfinden, dass es nach Christus noch ein ‘Zeit’ und in 
dieser Zeit Geschichte gab. Es uebernahm ja auch die juedische 
Periodisierung. Aber es dauerte lange, bis es im Rationalismus 
des Thomas von Aquino die Ansprueche von Zeit und Ewigkeit 
in einem ausgewogenen System zu einigen vermochte. Die 
paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre geht auf diese metaphysische 
Grundhaltung zurueck, wie Luther, Kierkegaard und Karl 
Barth in ihr wurzeln. Man stellt zu Unrecht christlichen Pessi- 
mismus und juedischen Optimismus einander gegenueber als 
primaere Charakteristica. Die urspruengliche Differenz ist viel- 
mehr die Stellung zur Geschichte. Das Judentum bejaht sie. 
Das Christentum, gegruendet auf einen zeitlosen metaphysischen 
Tatbestand, nimmt eine verklausulierte Haltung ein. 

Wir muessen diese grundlegende Disjunktion Geschichte — 
Metaphysik noch weiter klaeren. Das Judentum hat in der 
Religionsphilosophie auf Grund der in seinem Glauben gesetzten 
Lehrstuecke von Gott und Schoepfung, der unsterblichen Seele, 
der goettlichen Willensmitteilung, der Ideen von Schicksal und 
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Vergeltung jeweils Lehrsysteme ausgebildet, die zeitlos geltende 
Wahrheit dartun. wollten. Solche Versuche sind Metaphysik, 
und die Behandlung der Gegenstaende bei den juedischen Neu- 
Platonikern und Aristotelikern sieht augenscheinlich den Kern 
der Religion in der theoretisch richtigen Metaphysik, die sich mit 
geeigneter Methode aus den biblischen wie rabbinischen Quellen 
gewinnen laesst. Wir haben an anderer Stelle ueber diese Verlag- 
erung der Probleme in der juedischen Philosophie gehandelt. 

Kommt es hier auf die Herausstellung der Erkenntnis des 
zeitlos Gueltigen an und macht die Aneignung solchen Wissens 
Religion aus, so darf man wohl von dem Schwergewicht des 
Metaphysischen in ihr sprechen. Natuerlich fallen die Forderun- 
gen des biblisch-rabbinischen Gesetzes nicht unter den Tisch. 
Aber sie werden ausdruecklich als zweitrangig hinter die ‘‘dia- 
noetischen” Tugenden gesetzt. Und auch das den Glauben an 
die Sinnerfuelltheit der Geschichte vertretende Lehrstueck von 
der messianischen Idee wird beruecksichtigt. Doch so — etwa 
bei Maimonides und Gersonides —, dass schlechterdings kein 
Ausgleich zwischen dem Ideal der sich in hoechster theoretischer 
Erkenntnis vollendenden Ejinzelseele und der Idee der in der 
Geschichte sich auslebenden Gemeinschaft gefunden wird. Viel- 
mehr brechen die Systeme an diesem Punkte auseinander. Das 
Schwergewicht des Interesses an der metaphysischen Erkenntnis 
konstituiert hier die vor Gott allein vollgueltige menschliche 
Persoenlichkeit, die so zum Traeger der Religion wird. In der 
christlichen Forderung der Hingabe an den erloesenden Gott- 
menschen bekommt der Individualismus einen anderen Inhalt 
wie bei den juedischen Religionsphilosophen, welche denkendes 
Ringen um die hoechste Wahrheit verlangen. Aber da wie dort 
geht Religion auf in der Interessiertheit des Individuums an 
seinem Heil oder der Vollkommenheit seiner Denkkraft. Da 
wie dort entspricht metaphysische Zeitlosigkeit, bezw. Erfuellung 
mit ihr, dem Bruch mit der Geschichte oder der Gleichgueltigkeit | 
ihr gegenueber; da wie dort keine echte, von Gott als Instrument 
seines positiven Willens gesetzte Gemeinschaft. 

Volk und Geschichte sind aber die beiden Pole, zwischen 
denen das eigenartige Leben unserer Religion verlaeuft. Inner- 
halb der so bestimmten Linie sind alle Lehrstuecke ausfindig zu 
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machen, die das System der Theologie bilden; von jeneu em- 
pfangen sie das Licht, das sie in ihrer juedischen Besonderheit 
erstrahlen laesst. Diese Probleme sind: Gott und Schoepfung, 
Individuum und Menschheit, Aufgabe und Schicksal. Nur wenn 
diese Fragen in ihrer steten Bezogenheit zu unseren Koordinaten 
behandelt werden, kommt eine juedische, nicht allgemein deis- 
tische oder theistische Darstellung heraus. 

Der biblisch-juedische Gott wird von Anfang an als der in 
der Geschichte waltende erfahren. Er schafft die Welt nur als 
Schauplatz fuer das Tun der Menschen. Die Basis seiner Sittlich- 
keit ist die von ihm gewollte Sinnhaftigkeit des Lebens ver- 
nuenftiger Geschoepfe, die er darum in seinem Ebenbilde schafft. 
Mit gutem Recht ist man gegenueber der Dogmatisierung jed- 
weden in der Zeit entstandenen ethischen Kodex’ skeptisch. 
Alles wandelt sich, auch das, was Menschen unter Gutsein 
verstehen. Dass aber alles Gutsein sich allein innerhalb der 
Gemeinschaft vollzieht, ausschliesslich in bestimmter Formung 
des Verhaeltnisses vom Ich zum Du aller anderen Menschen 
besteht, und dass dieses Verhaeltnis nicht statisch sondern 
dynamisch, will sagen, ‘‘gerichtet,” zielbezogen ist, also Anlage 
zu wertbarer Geschichte enthaelt, das ist die Grundqualitaet 
des Sittlichen. In diesem Licht ist der biblisch-juedische Schoep- 
fergott zu sehen. Der Glaube an ihn ist darum wesenhaft von 
radikaler Erloesungsreligion — indischer wie westlicher — ver- 
schieden, wie wenig man dieser die ethische Tendenz abstreiten 
kann. Die Differenz besteht weniger im Ethischen als in der 
Bewertung des Sozialen, das der juedisch-biblische Gott unbe- 
dingt will. Er schafft ja auch die ersten Menschen ausdruecklich 
als die Ahnen kommender Geschlechter, indem er ihnen gebietet, 
fruchtbar zu sein und sich zu mehren. 

Gewiss ist Gott auch der Gott der Natur; und in der Weite 
des juedischen Lebens, wie es sich in unserem Schrifttum spie- 
gelt, nimmt das Naturgefuehl, aus Ehrfurcht und Schauer vor 
den gewaltigen Dingen und Ereignissen der sicht- und hoerbaren 
Welt geboren, einen bemerkenswerten Platz ein. Aber es bleibt 
doch immer Gott, der den Drachen Rahab zerhaut, die Urwesen 
baendigt, dessen Stimme ueber den Wassern donnert. Nicht 
die Allgewalt und schrankenlose Maechtigkeit der Naturkraefte 
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versetzt den Menschen in scheues oder bewunderndes Staunen; 
sondern die Groesse Gottes, dessen ueberragende Kraft sich 
in der Zuegelung der Natur erweist, heisst uns eine B’racha 
sprechen angesichts von Ozean oder Wueste. Es ist nicht der 
Gott der Natur, sondern der Gott weber der Natur, eben der Gott, 
der die Natur fuer die Geschichte zurechtgemacht hat. 

Er zeigt sich schon im Garten Eden. Denn das Paradies der 
Urzeit reflektiert nur das der Endzeit. Und wenn die von uns als 
boese und wild erfahrenen Tiere einst wieder so gutartig werden 
sollen, wie sie urspruenglich gewesen, so ist damit am drastisch- 
sten ausgedrueckt, fuehlbarer als in der anthropozentrischen 
Teleologie frueherer und spaeterer Philosophen, dass Geist der 
verborgene Sinn der Natur ist. Es ist der in der Geschichte sich 
auswirkende Gottesgeist. Die Disposition der biblischen Ur- und 
Stammvaetergeschichte zielt auf die Herausstellung von Israel, 
dem ‘‘Volke Gottes,’’ ab. Schon talmudische Apologeten, die 
sich durch diesen ungeheuerlichen ‘‘Partikularismus” betroffen 
fuehlten, haben auf den deutlichen ‘‘Universalismus” hinge- 
wiesen, der in der Praegung aller Menschen nach der Gestalt 
des Adam, im Buche der Geschlechtsfolge des Menschen, in 
den fuer alle gueltigen noachidischen Geboten steckt. Man 
koennte dagegen geltend machen, dass gerade aus dem Hinter- 
grunde solch humaner Erkenntnis sich die Konzentrierung des 
goettlichen Interesses ueberwiegend auf Israel um so schaerfer 
abhebt. Besser als eine Verteidigung gegen sogenannten Par- 
tikularismus, die immer darauf hinauslaeuft, vor den ‘“‘nationa- 
len” und “chauvinistischen’” Momenten hinter den “ja auch” 
vorhandenen ‘‘universalistischen” Schutz zu suchen, ziemt einer 
juedischen Theologie folgende einfache Erwaegung: Geschichte 
ist essentiell die Geschichte eines Ausschnitts der Menschheit 
in seiner dynamischen Beziehung zu den andern. Geschichte ist 
Volks- oder Voelkergeschichte. Der stoische oder ueberhaupt 
spaet-antike und so auch christliche Menschheitsbegriff ist in 
der Linie Individuum — Menschheit ausgerichtet, der juedische 
wesentlich und ueberwiegend an der von Volk zur Gemeinschaft 
aller Voelker. Geschichte kann sich nur an Gruppenindividuali- 
taeten und durch sie verwirklichen. Darum ist das Volk Israel 
integrierender Bestandteil der Religion Israels; nicht im Sinn 
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der Binsenwahrheit, dass die Grenze dieses Volkes mit der Summe 
der Glaeubigen zusammenfaellt, oder dass der Genius dieses 
Stammes gerade diese Religion produziert hat, nicht in sta- 
tistischer oder rassenmaessiger Betrachtungsweise, sondern in 
der theologischen, dass Existenz, Leistung und Schicksal dieses 
Volkes in den Gehalt des Glaubens'selber eingeht.. 

Auf diesen Sachverhalt ist der Gottesbegriff bezogen; und 
seine echten, nicht spekulativ ergruebelten Attribute zeigen ihn 
als den Gott der Geschichte. Insofern ist die Attributenlehre 
der juedischen Mutakallimun oder Crescas wohl ein treueres 
Spiegelbild als die der neuplatonischen Aristoteliker. Der heilige 
Gott offenbart sich als der Eine, der allmaechtige Schoepfer der 
Welt, als Koenig, Gesetzgeber und Richter. Die Klaerung der 
metaphysischen Moeglichkeit dieser Praedikate, ihre philo- 
sophische Interpretation, ihre Laeuterung von anthropomor- 
phistischen Schlacken gehoert nicht so sehr zur Aufgabe der 
Theologie als zu der der Religionsphilosophie, die ein Zweig 
der Philosophie ueberhaupt ist. Jene primaeren Attribute be- 
waehren sich in der Dynamik des Voelkerlebens. Was heisst 
Gottes Einzigkeit? Die Spaltung des Echad in Einzigkeit und 
Finheit-Einfachheit und der breite Raum, den die Eroerterung 
dieses Begriffs in der juedischen Reflexion einnimmt, ist mehr 
dem apologetischen Interesse, vor allem der Abwehr der christo- 
logischen Ansprueche, als einem genuinen Impuls des Judentums 
selber zuzuschreiben. Den grossen Propheten ist die letzte 
Klarheit ueber den Monotheismus darin aufgegangen, dass das 
eigene Volk wie die Welt der Fremdvoelker nur ein wirklich 
legitimes Ideal haben durfte, ein Leben in Gerechtigkeit und 
Liebe zu fuehren. Die radikale Unterordnung aller moeglichen 
Daseinsgehalte under das eine und eindeutige, ihnen durch die 
Offenbarung bestaetigte sittlich geschichtliche Ziel laesst fuer 
einen anderen Gott keinen Platz. Der Henotheismus muss dem 
Monotheismus weichen, wenn es Geschichte mit einer einsin- 
nigen Richtung geben soll. Die uebrigen politisch-sozialen 
Attribute ergeben sich hieraus. Ihre Manifestierung in der 
Menschenwelt verwirklicht die von Gott gesetzten Ziele des 
historischen Lebens. Wie und wann immer der Gedanke von 
dem Messias und dem von ihm herbeizufuehrenden Gottesreich 
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in der biblischen Religion wirksam geworden ist, — sobald er 
da war, erwies er sich als der Punkt, auf den hin die ganze 
Entwicklungslinie ausgerichtet ist: Schoepfung, Offenbarung des 
Gesetzes an Israel, Gruendung, Sturz des Tempels, Exil mit 
seinen Leiden unter den Voelkern, Wiederaufrichtung Israels 
inmitten einer gereinigten und durch wahre Gotteserkenntnis 
geeinten Menschheit. Das Koenigtum Gottes und das Koenigtum 
des Messias sind auf einander bezogen. 

Welchen Raum laesst solche mit Geschichtsglauben erfuellte 
Religion den Anliegen des Individuums? Dass diese zu Recht 
bestehen, ist selbstverstaendlich. Sie sind so wenig durch den 
sogenannten Individualismus des Jeremia und Ezechiel oder der 
Psalmen und des Hiobbuches im juedischen Bewusstsein erst 
begruendet worden, wie in der spaeteren Zeit der geschichtliche 
und der kollektive Faktor an Bedeutung verloren haben. Der 
Prophet selber stellt in seiner ausschliesslich mit dem Schicksal 
seines Volkes erfuellten Mission eine Individualitaet dar, die 
wach und lebendig gerade durch die leidenschaftliche Teil- 
nahme an diesem Lose sich als unverwechselbare Persoenlichkeit 
gegen jede andere abgegrenzt. Es ist wohl kein Zufall, dass die 
Maenner, die Gottes Offenbarung als ihre an Israel gerichtete 
Mission erfuhren, die selber gaenzlich im Schicksal der Ge- 
meinde aufgingen, die ersten wirklich greifbaren und noch heute 
von uns erlebbaren Gestalten ueberhaupt sind. Das viel berufene 
Erwachen des Individuums bedeutet nicht, dass es vorher im 
Schosse von Sippe oder Stamm traumlos geschlafen haette, 
sozusagen als seiner selbst nicht bewusstes Moment in einer 
mystischen Gemeinschaftsseele. Sicherlich gab es private Opfer, 
seitdem es persoenliche Wuensche und Hoffnungen gegeben hat. 
Die Institution des privaten Eigentums verlegt die Bibel in die 
Urzeit. Individualismus in dem hier angedeuteten Sinne be- 
deutet den wachen Anspruch auf Respektierung von Persoen- 
lichkeitsrechten, und der Kampf um solche Freiheit ist der 
Hauptinhalt aller Geistes- und Kulturentfaltung bis auf den 
heutigen Tag. Fuer die juedische Theologie aber handelt es 
sich darum aufzuweisen, wie innerhalb der wesensmaessig auf 
das Gottesvolk und sein geschichtliches Schicksal bezogenen 
Religion der Einzelne von Gott erblickt wird. 
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Unsere mittelalterliche Religionsphilosophie schaut dieses 
Problem unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Providenz. Wie weit 
gibt es eine spezielle Providenz, und wer wird von ihr erfasst? — 
Hier liegt ein klassisches Beispiel fuer den Unterschied zwischen 
theologischer und religionsphilosophischer Methode vor. Ist es 
fuer jene selbstverstaendlich, dass sich Gott um jeden Menschen, 
auch um den geringstn, kuemmern muss und darum kuemmern 
kann, so fragt diese, ob das metaphysische Wesen Gottes eine 
Interessiertheit am Einzelnen und Wandelbaren zulasse. Gott 
denkt sozusagen nach Gersonides nur in den unwandelbaren 
Begriffen von Menschheits- und bestenfalls Volksuniversalitaeten. 
Hier entfernt sich diese Spekulation am weitesten vom Selbst- 
zeugnis des juedischen Glaubens, dessen Inhalt sie durch solche 
Verbegrifflichung vernichtet. Es fehlt ihr das Organ, um das 
gefuehlsmaessig Erregte, das leidenschaftlich Pathetische und 
Feuerfluessige der religioesen Persoenlichkeit aufzunehmen. Wir 
sehen diese in tiefer und bleibender Bedeutung entstehen in 
Jeremia. Den Mann Hiob charakterisiert nichts als Kind Israels. 
Er ist der Mensch schlechthin, der vor Gott steht. Aber konnte 
er so mit Gott ringen, wenn nicht der Kampf des Jeremia vorauf- 
gegangen waere? Hier wie in vielen Psalmen haven wir den 
reinen Universalismus, der nur das Menschliche schlechthin 
kennt. Aber die Sonderprobleme, an denen dieser individualis- 
tische Humanismus herausgestellt wird, etwa Theodicee und 
Gebet, sind nicht nur als rechtmaessige Fragen an Gott ver- 
standen worden; sondern sie erneuern sich einem Israeliten immer 
wieder gerade an der Erfahrung seines besonderen Schicksals. 
Wir meinen die Tatsache, dass Juden zu aller Zeit mehr als 
andere ihr Geschick mit dem ihrer Gemeinschaft verknuepft 
fanden und ihren religioesen Glauben, gegebenenfalls auch Un- 
glauben an diesem Faktum orientierten. 

Eine andere Linie fuehrt vom Kernstueck dieser Religion, 
der Idee des Bundes zwischen dem Ewigen und Israel, zu dem 
gleichen Ziel. Wie wirkt sich das Hochgefuehl! der Erwaehlung 
in den einzelnen Kindern des erkorenen Volkes aus? Alle, die 
am Sinai das Gotteswort hoerten, gelten dem Jehuda ha Levi 
als Propheten.** Doch es bedarf nicht der Zeugenschaft eines 
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betonten religioesen Nationalismus; dass die Kinder des Volkes 
als die vollberechtigten Erben des Stammvaters Jakob keine 
Herde von Namenlosen, keine graue Masse sind, sondern dass 
ueber ihnen allen die goettliche Schechina strahlt, —dieses 
Selbstbewusstsein zieht sich durch alle juedische Geschichte 
hindurch. Wie konnte es auch anders sein? In Babylonien ent- 
steht seit dem Sturz des ersten Tempels die juedische Gemeinde. 
Wieviel volkhafte Praedikate sie damals und in aller Zeit beibe- 
halten hat, was immer dem Israeliten und Juden das Privileg 
seiner Geburt bedeutet haben mag, — es ist doch klar, dass die 
Gemeinde, ihre Entstehung und ihr Bestand, primaer. auf 
Gesinnung beruhte. Gesinnung aber ist allenthalben Sache der 
einzelnen, wachen und selbstbewussten Seele. Der Proselytismus 
setzt ebenfalls den Individualismus der Selbstentscheidung 
voraus; und es ist offenbar diese in der religioesen Gemeinde 
zutagetretende geistige Haltung, die das Judentum zu allererst 
in der Weltgeschichte befaehigt hat, Menschen fuer seinen Gott 
zu gewinnen. Man mag gerade hierin den spezifischen juedischen 
Ausdruck fuer die Relation zwischen Einzelwesen und Mensch- 
heit sehen. Dass die Halacha den zum Judentum stossenden 
Ger, den Abraham ben Abraham, gleichsam als neugeborenes 
Kind betrachtet und seine vorisraelitische Vergangenheit an- 
nulliert, moechte man als schaerfsten Ausdruck fuer den Glauben 
an die Uebermacht des Geistigen ueber das Natuerliche inter- 
pretieren. Sie ist in dieser Hinsicht prinzipiell weitherziger als 
Jehuda ha Levi, der seinem Kusari alle Rechte eines Israeliten 
konzediert, sich nur nicht denken kann, dass Gott vor dem 
Kommen des Messias aus dem Kreise der Nichtjuden Propheten 
erwecken wird.” Das haengt offenbar mit seiner spiritualisti- 
schen Milieu-Theorie zusammen, ist aber ueber den irrelevanten. 
Einzelfall hinaus charakteristisch fuer die da und dort gebliebene 
Schwierigkeit, Gesinnungs- und Volksgemeinde voellig mit 
einander auszugleichen. 

‘In jedem Fall bleibt die Gruppe das Bindeglied zwischen 
Individuum und Menschheit. Die stoisch-spaet-antike Auffas- 
sung, die den Menschen aus dem natuerlichen oder geschicht- 
lichen Verband herausloest oder jedenfalls die Gruppe als un- 
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wesentlich fuer die Entfaltung echten Menschentums betrachtet, 
fehlt hier. Man muesste denn an den kontemplativen Rationa- 
lismus der Religionsphilosophen denken, der nur die Denker der 
Wahrheit — und das sind immer nur wenige in jeder Generation 
—als vollwertig anerkennt. Die rabbinische Ethik hingegen 
ist darauf aufgebaut, durch Hebung des Selbstgefuehls des 
Einzelnen in ihm das Bewusstsein von Gotteskindschaft und 
Zugehoerigkeit zum auserwaehlten Volke zu wecken und zu 
staerken. Die unendliche Erhabenheit des goettlichen Vaters 
bedeutet ihr nicht nur, dass Demut vor ihm neben dem Ver- 
trauen die Kardinaltugend des Menschen ist, sondern lehrt auf 
der anderen Seite die Menschen, sich als Brueder respektieren. 

Am juedischen Sozialgesetz ist charakteristisch vor allem die 
Einschaerfung, dass Selbstgefuehl und Selbstachtung unbedingt 
zu schonen seien. Dass oeffentliche Beschaemung als Todsuende 
gilt, der Arme nicht nur zu unterstuetzen, sondern gemaess 
seiner frueheren Stellung im Leben zu behandeln, dass Wohl- 
taetigkeit nicht taeppisch, sondern mit einfuehlendem Ver- 
staendnis zu ueben sei, dass Arbeitsbeschaffung dem Schenken 
vorausgehe, dass, wer sich einen Knecht dingt, sich mit ihm 
einen Herrn einsetzt, — das alles folgt unmittelbar aus der 
Idee des zwischen dem allmaechtigen und heiligen Gott und 
Israel geschlossesnen Bundes. Denn moegen Talmud und rab- 
binische Kodices oft genug zwischen Juden und Nichtjuden 
differenzieren, mag die Not des Lebens und das Elend unver- 
dienter Verfolgung den Gequaelten manches harte Wort ent- 
presst haben, — das Gesetz und der durch das Gesetz erzogene 
Jude vergassen nicht, was Kiddusch ha-schem und was Chillul 
ha-schem bedeuten: naemlich Weitherzigkeit oder Enge in Bezug 
auf Ausdehnung des humanen Gesetzes ueber die Grenzen der 
eigenen Gemeinschaft hinuas. 

Wenn es wahr ist, dass der Jude ueber dem Durchschnitt 
der Menschen barmherzig und verstaendnisvoll, gerecht und 
seelenoffen gegenueber den Anspruechen der Humanitaet ist, 
dann dankt er diese Art weder einem abstrakten “Universalis- 
mus,” der nur Menschen schlechthin kennt, noch dem durch 
sein Schicksal entwickelten Ressentiment gegenueber der am 
eignenen Leibe verspuerten Unmenschlichkeit, sondern primaer 
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etwas ganz anderem: die lebendige Teilhabe des Einzelnen am 
Auserwaehltheitsrang schuf in den Kindern dieses Volkes ein 
ausnehmendes Gefuehl der Gottesnaehe. Das wirkt sich praktisch 
in menschlicher Naehe-Empfindung aus. Es scheint psycholo- 
gisch unmoeglich, dass diese nicht ueber die Schranken von Volk 
und Religionsgemeinde hinaus fluten soll. Der theoretische 
Universalismus weitet sich zur praktischen Humanitaet, weil 
der Jude von der Schule seines Volksgesetzes in wirksamste 
Zucht genommen und zum menschlichen Menschen geformt 
ward. Auch hier ist juedisches Wesen nur zu verstehen, wenn 
man die Verschlingung von partikularer und humaner Idee 
genau sieht. 

Wir haben ersichtlich zwei Wege der Universalisierung zu 
unterscheiden: den von Volk ueber Volk zu menschheitlicher 
Gemeinschaft und den vom besonderen Individuum zur Allheit 
der Menschen. Der erstere ist in der Geschichtslehre der Pro- 
pheten vorbereitet, im Plan Gottes, der alle als seine Werkzeuge 
nutzt und im Vollzuge seiner unbestechlichen Gerechtigkeit 
sogar das bundbruechige Israel zu vernichten droht. Es ist der 
Weg, der seinen grossartigsten Ausdruck in Deutero-Jesaia und 
dem Dichter der Gottesknechtlieder findet. Das Heil, das der 
mit Israel wieder versoehnte Allmaechtige durch seinen Knecht 
bringt, soll bis an die Grenzen der Welt reichen. Dieser extensive 
Universalismus wurzelt in der Anschauung eines Gottes der 
Groesse, der Kraft, dem die Voelker der Welt eben hinreichen, 
um an ihnen seinen weltumspannenden Willen zu manifestieren. 
Dieser Gedankengang muendet in die Lehre vom Koenigtum 
des Messias. 

Der zweite Weg ist weniger strahlend und weniger enthusias- 
mierend; er entbehrt des Pathos, das sich so leicht um die be- - 
wundernde Anschauung gewaltiger historischer Dimensionen: 
rankt. Auf ihm schreitet der einzelne Glaeubige, aber nicht in 
isolierendem Menschentum, sondern als Kind des auserwaehlten 
Volkes, dem Gebot hingegeben, das Gott diesem Volk zur 
Pflicht gemacht. Er ist durch den Gehorsam gegen dieses 
Gesetz in seiner Selbstsucht und Eigenwilligkeit gebrochen, 
vorbereitet, auch Buerger der Welt zu werden. Es erscheint 
nicht zweifelhaft, dass ohne solchen in der religioes-nationalen 
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Schulung erwachsenen intensiven Universalismus der andere, 
der extensive, nicht Wirklichkeit werden kann. Wenn er sich 
als fruchtbare Utopie in allem Auf und Ab der Weltgeschichte 
ueberhaupt bewaehrt, so nur darum, weil wenigstens in einem 
kleinen Ausschnitt geistig-geschichtlichen Lebens mit dem 
Koenigtum Gottes, in dem alle Volksgenossen ein Reich von 
Priestern bilden sollten, Ernst gemacht wurde; Ernst, soweit 
die Schwaeche des Menschen es zulaesst. 

Worin besteht die Aufgabe des Juden vor Gott? Alle Prophe- 
ten erfahren und deuten die goettliche Stimme an sie als Forde- 
rung an den Willen. Und wenn bei der Kanonisierung der bibli- 
schen Schriften dem Pentateuch, dem Gesetzbuch xar’ éEoxnv, 
vom Talmud her bis auf S. D. Luzzatto der hoechste Rank einge- 
raeumt wird, so entspricht das durchaus dem Selbstzeugnis des 
Judentums. Wir sollten darum nicht seine Charakterisierung als 
Religion des Gesetzes apologetisch abzuwehren suchen. Die 
Entstehung und Ausbildung des besonders von aussen als 
charakteristisch empfundenen Ritual- und Zeremonialkodex’ ist 
ein religionsgeschichtliches, nicht theologisches Problem. Hier 
interessiert nur Sinn und Stellung im System des Judentums. Die 
Antithese von Ritus und Ethos ist alt. Propheten und Psalmen 
eifern ja schon gegen die gedankenlose Selbstgefaelligkeit einer 
sich im Kultischen erschoepfenden Froemmigkeit, und diese 
Opposition wird von vielen Talmudlehrern und anderen traditio- 
nell gesinnten Rabbinen fortgesetzt. Warum wurde das Gesetz — 
und zwar das ganze, das moralische wie das juristische und 
rituelle en bloc — die Lebensform, der religioese Stil, die von 
urspruenglich begrenzten, aber einflussreichen und hoechst ener- 
gischen Zirkeln der ganzen Volksgemeinde nach dem Exil aufge- 
zwungen wurden? Ersichtlich ist der Pentateuch in seiner uns 
vorliegenden Form schon der kanonisierte Ausdruck solcher 
Haltung. Wie konnten Esra oder schon Ezechiel das nach dem 
Gebot streng geregelte Leben jedes Gliedes der national-reli- 
gioesen Gemeinde als den Sinn — und zwar als den wesentlichen, 
unabdingbaren — der urspruenglichen Offenbarung empfinden? 
Die politischen und geistigen Interessen eines kleinen, von der 
Umgebung mit Aufsaugung bedrohten und darum auf Abson- 
derung bedachten Volkes koennen das allein nicht erklaeren. 
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Religionspolitik vermag sicherlich vieles fuer die Erhaltung einer 
gefaehrdeten Kirche oder ueberhaupt organisierten religioesen 
Gemeinschaft zu leisten, den notwendigen originalen Impuls 
kann sie nicht ersetzen. Als solcher aber erscheint der uran- 
faengliche Bundesgedanke und die Verkuendigung der grossen 
Propheten, die in ihm wurzeln. 

Wir werden aus ihm in seiner Abstraktheit kein bestimmtes 
Gesetz, weder moralisches noch kultisches, ableiten. Diese sind 
von den irrationalen Tatsachen des Schicksals und Erlebens 
nicht unabhaengig. Aber der Bund zwischen dem Einen Gott 
und Israel, bei dessen Schliessung das Volk verspricht zu tun 
und zu hoeren, setzt von vorneherein Gesetzeserfuellung als aus- 
schliessliche Aufgabe. Die Propheten haben diesen Gedanken 
aufs staerkste intensiviert. Gewiss, wo sie bestimmte Forderun- 
gen Gottes verkuenden, da sind es die der Gerechtigkeit und 
Liebe. Aber die Art ihres Sprechens musste in glaeubigen Hoe- 
rern die Gewissheit erzeugen, dass der Mensch, das Kind des 
Gottesvolkes zumal, vor diesem Gott niemals Ruhe, dass er 
immer fuer ihn etwas zu tun habe. 

Im juedischen Gesetz, biblischen oder talmudischen oder 
noch spaeter aufkommenden, steckt gewiss als Material eine 
Fuelle von dem, was anderwaerts als Tabu und Mana herrscht 
und im ‘‘Aberglauben’’ sich bis heute erhalten hat. Aber wir 
sehen diese Dinge innherhalb von Bibel und Judentum in eigen- 
tuemlicher Weise umgeschmolzen. Es ist einmal ein Rationali- 
sierungsprozess, der etwa der Pea-Vorschrift, der Gabe fuer die 
Daemonen des Bodens, und den vergessenen Garben einen 
sozialen Sinn unterlegt, eine Umformung, die zum Teil auch auf 
die Institution des Sabbats zutrifft; und gewiss hat Maimonides 
in so mancher Erklaerung fuer die ‘‘Gruende der Gebote”’ 
religionsgeschichtlich und psychologisch Recht. Andererseits 
wird so vieles vom nationalen Brauchtum dadurch geweiht, 
dass es als Ganzes dem Willen Gottes unterstellt wird, der Israel 
durch alle die Mizwot heiligen will. 

Das liegt bei aller Ueberstiegenheit und absonderlichen 
Uebertreibung insofern auf der Linie des urspruenglichen goett- 
lichen Appells an den Willen, dass von den Kindern des Gottes- 
volkes jede Handlung als von Gott gewollt geuebt werden sollte. 
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Der Sinn des Schulchan Aruch — und er war ja noch nicht 
einmal das letzte Wort — ist ersichtlich der, nicht Zeremonie 
auf Zeremonie, Gebot auf Gebot sinnlos zu haeufen, sondern 
keine menschliche Geste, keinen Akt im Leben als ein Adia- 
phoron, als fuer oder vor Gott indifferent, zu behandeln. Dass 
hierbei trotz aller immer geforederten Kawwana (vgl. z. B. 
Bachja’s “‘Herzenspflichten’’) und wirklich betaetigter echter 
Froemmigkeit die Gefahr des opus operatum stets drohte und 
ihr der Durchschnittsfromme oft unterlag, kann man nicht gut 
leugnen. Die menschliche Seele vertraegt einfach nicht den Zu- 
stand ununterbrochener Spannung. Dieser Schatten begleitet 
aber nur das Licht, das gerade durch den ueberragenden Wert 
der Mizwot auf die Grundhaltung dieser hoechst aktiven 
Religiositaet geworfen wird. Wenn der Jude auch nach dem 
Verlust seines natuerlichen Volkstums seine Gemeinschaft als 
eine von Gott in besonderer Weise gefuehrte empfand, dann 
musste offenbar der Dienst am Ewigen zu seiner ausschliesslichen 
Lebensaufgabe werden. Das Dasein unter dem Joch der Gebote 
war nicht mehr ein selbstverstaendliches und naiv hingelebtes, 
sondern ein in jedem Augenblick Gott dienstbares. Warnt schon 
der Prophet Hosea Israel davor, sich zu freuen nach der Weise 
der Voelker, ist nach Bileam’s Spruch Israel die Nation, die 
einsam wohnt und sich zu den anderen nicht rechnet, schaerft 
der Deuteronomist ein, ueber die Gebote zu sinnen bei Tag und 
bei Nacht, und ging das alles in die Tiefe der Seele ein, — dann 
musste das Ergebnis die Religion der Gesetzeserfuellung werden. 
Denn Gott forderte hier durch die Propheten immer den Willen 
zur Tat. Dass hinter dieser Tat Ueberzeugung stecken muss, 
ist selbstverstaendlich. Der voluntaristische Gott der Propheten 
wird als Gott der Gesetzgebung erfahren, als ein Gott, der will, 
dass der Mensch will. 

Dieses Faktum geht allem Inhalt der Gesetzgebung voraus. 
Wille aber entfaltet sich nur im Raum von Ich und Du, wie Gott 
selber die Welt schaffen muss, um das Du der Menschheit sich 
gegenueberstellen zu koennen. Dass der Mensch Gott keinen 
Dienst erweisen kann, das weiss schon der -aelteste Israelit. 
Aber wenn man auch in bezug auf Gott nichts bewirken kann, 
so moechte man jedenfalls immer in Richtung auf das goettliche 
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Du wirken. Und das Ergebnis ist, dass das Religionsgesetz 
nicht bloss die Totalitaet des Lebens umspannt und zu regulie- 
ren sucht, sondern, ueber das natuerliche Leben hinaus greifend, 
sich einen kuenstlichen, ja gekuenstelten Daseinsraum kon- 
struiert, um Gebot an Gebot zu reihen, weil man unter allen 
Umstaeneden um Gottes willen etwas tun will. So konnte die 
Zahl der Gebote ueppig wachsen; und man freute sich dieses 
Wachstums. I. S. Reggio, der vor mehr als hundert Jahren der 
Ordnung halber eine Zaehlung aufstellte, schaetzt sie auf an 
die 13,000. 

Die gefuehlsmaessig wertende Scheidung zwischen Ethos und 
Ritus ist nicht nur in Israel uralt. Charakteristisch ist, dass 
hier konsequenter als irgendwo anders die Gesamtheit der als 
goettliche Willensaeusserung gedeuteten Gebote in juristisch- 
kasuistische Form gegossen ist, wofuer es ja schon im biblischen 
Sakralrecht eine Fuelle von Beispielen gibt. Das entspricht dem 
Stil der theokratisch konstituierten Volksgemeinde. Modernes, 
auch juedisches Empfinden hat nichts ohne Einfluss von seiten 
protestantisch-lutherischer Kritik oft daran Anstoss genommen. 
Wir sind in der Tat geneigt, zwischen juristischem Recht als 
dem Bezirk staatlich erzwingbarer aeusserer Handlungen und 
der rein auf Gesinnung abgestellten Ethik scharf zu differen- 
zieren, von sakraler Handlung, Gebet und Ritus, gar nicht zu 
reden. Dass diese Juristisierung zum Mechanismus fuehren kann 
und oft gefuehrt hat, ist klar. Aber man muss auch die andere 
Seite sehen, und hier wird man mit hohem Nutzen Hermann 
Cohen’s “Ethik des reinen Willens” studieren. Zur vollstaendigen 
Handlung gehoeren Gesinnung und deren Entladung in Tat. 
Und wenn das Religionsgesetz von Anfang an sich nicht darauf 
beschraenkt, Menschenliebe und Wohltaetigkeit, humane Be- 
handlung der Schwachen u.s.w. im allgemeinen zu fordern, 
sondern jeweils ein bestimmtes Mass verlangt, so kommt damit 
am ehesten der Ernst des Gebotes und — wie die Geschichte 
zeigt — auch der der Erfuellung zum Ausdruck. 

Bei der Entgegensetzung von Ethos und Ritus wird oft die 
Foerderung uebersehen, welche die sittliche Haltung durch den 
Geist der beide Seiten durchdringenden Gesetzlichkeit erfaehrt. 
Was Naechstenliebe ist, kann nicht in strenger Formel und genau 
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dosiert werden, wie Zizit und Mesusa, Fasten und Mikwegebot. 
Aber die Exaktheit, die bei den letzteren erreichbar ist, teilt 
sich den ersteren in soweit mit, als sie jedenfalls zur Tat werden 
musste, nicht in der sogenannten Innerlichkeit stecken bleiben 
durfte. Es war so die Basis fuer ein waches, tatbereites, helles 
Leben des Willens geschaffen. Die rabbinische Ethik empfindet 
gelegentlich eine gewisse Inkommensurabilitaet zwischen ge- 
sinnungshaft-seelischem und rein gesetzlichem Leben, wenn sie 
den Begriff lifnim mischurat ha-din, innerhalb der Grenzlinie 
des Rechts, erfindet und den zu besonderem Opfer bereiten 
Chassid vom Durchschnittsmenschen scheidet. Das ist fuer sie 
um so wichtiger, als sie den common sense der Ueberschwenglich- 
keit unzweideutig vorzieht. 

Dass die Hulchot z’daka 20 Prozent als Hoechstgrenze fuer 
die Armenspende fixieren und die Ueberschreitung dieses Satzes 
als Verschwendung ablehnen, erscheint charakteristischer, als 
was uns von den Chassidim rischonim erzaehlt wird, deren exem- 
plarische Froemmigkeit wohl mit Bewunderung konstatiert, aber 
nicht als Vorbild hingestellt wird. Maimonides hat nicht ohne 
Grund den goldenen Mittelweg des Aristoteles fuer seine Lehre 
von der praktischen Willenshaltung adoptiert. Die ‘‘Heiligen,” 
die exemplarisch Frommen und Gottseligen, sind im Judentum 
nicht unbekannt; aber sie finden sich doch mehr in den mysti- 
schen und kabbalistischen Seitenwegen als an der Hauptstrasse 
der biblisch-rabbinischen Froemmigkeit. Das Gesetz verlangt 
sehr viel, den ganzen Menschen vom Aufstehen bis zum Schlafen- 
gehen, aber es meint, nichts Unmoegliches zu fordern. 

Offenbarung ist Offenbarung der Gebote. Schwerpunkt der 
menschlichen Persoenlichkeit liegt so im Willen. Dass dieser 
durch das goettliche Gebot wohl erleuchtet und geleitet, aber 
nicht gezwungen, das heisst, vernichtet wird, empfindet der 
biblisch-juedische Mensch als selbstverstaendlich. Ausnahmen 
bestaetigen bloss die Regel. Der 2inzige bedeutende juedische 
Determinist, Crescas, ist ersichtlich von der islamischen Prae- 
destinationslehre abhaengig. Die Konzentrierung aller seelischen 
Kraefte auf den Willen und der nie nachlassende Ernst, mit dem 
die Ausrichtung des menschlichen Willens auf den goettlichen 
gefordert wird, diese Unbedingtheit des Sollens, machen die 
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Stellung klar, welche die Suende in unserer religioesen Reflexion 
einnimmt. Suende als Auflehnung gegen Gott mag anderwaerts 
von der Verletzung menschlicher Satzung geschieden werden. 
Wo. alles Gesetz im Goettlichen gruendet, faellt dieser Unter- 
schied hin. Wenn aber das Dasein in seiner Totalitaet vom 
goettlichen Gebot durchwirkt erscheint und kein indifferenter 
Raum uebrig bleibt, da stellt die Suende ueberall ihre Fallen. 
Der Jude glaubt nicht an die metaphysische Suendhaftigkeit 
des Menschen, an radikale Erbschuld. Man darf darum aber 
doch nur bedingt von seinem ethischen Optimismus reden. Kein 
hoffnungslos suendiger Keim hindert das Wollen und Vollfuehren 
des Gottgefaelligen; und es gelingt ja auch oft genug. Aber der 
Pflichten und Aufgaben sind zu viele, und des Menschen Trieb 
ist boese von Jugend an. So duerfte das Gefuehl empzrischer 
Suendhaftigkeit beim Juden oft kaum weniger stark gewesen 
sein als beim Christen die Gewissheit seiner notwendigen meta- 
physischen Verstricktheit mit der Schuld des Urmenschen. Wenn 
unsere Vaeter inmitten schrecklichster Verfolgungen meinten, 
dass ihnen das alles ‘‘um ihrer Suenden”’ willen widerfuhr, so liegt 
darin nicht nur der unerschuetterliche Glaube an die Gerechtig- 
keit Gottes, sondern ebenso das Eingestaendnis der eigenen 
Schwaeche. Die Rechtfertigungslehre des Paulus wird psycho- 
logisch verstaendlich auf dem Untergrund der juedischen Willens- 
religion, die jeden Raum des Lebens besetzt, ueberall Erfuellung 
gebietet, aber auch ueberall mit der Suende und ihren Folgen 
droht. Wo Gott dem Menschen das Schicksal setzt, sich immer 
und ueberall entscheiden zu muessen, da ist in der Tat eine 
schwere Buerde auf ihn gelegt. Aber es ist nicht der Inhalt oder 
die Vielzahl der Gebote, deren Last so drueckt, als die Not- 
wendigkeit, in jedem Moment bereit zu sein, sich nie entspannen 
zu duerfen, stets wollen, dem goettlichen Willen gemaess wollen 
zu muessen. Das Christentum faengt die so ausgeloesten Energien 
in der allgemein menschlichen Erloesungssehnsucht auf und 
gruendet auf diese den Glauben an den erloesenden Heiland. 
Der Wille zum Gebot, zur Tat wird umgebogen zur Sehnsucht, 
von der Tat um der moeglichen Folgen dieser Tat willen befreit 
zu werden. Auch das Judentum verheimlicht sich nicht die 
Schwierigkeit, in die der Mensch durch das goettliche Gesetz, 
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das er erfuellen soll, hineingestellt ist. Auch hier lauert die Suende 
vor der Tuer. Auch hier kann nur der liebende und barmherzige 
Gott dem Menschen zum Heil verhelfen. Es ist gewiss eine 
Paradoxie, wenn nicht bloss um Vergebung der Suende gebeten 
wird, sondern darum, Gott moege uns Kraft geben, nicht zu 
suendigen oder gar, dass der Gott Ezechiels verheisst zu bewirken, 
dass das Volk nicht mehr gegen ihn suendigen werde.27 Doch 
diese Paradoxie ist nur ein Sonderfall der allgemeinen, die sich 
aus der Spannung zwischen goettlicher Allmacht und unab- 
haengig gesetztem Menschenwillen ergibt. Gott hilft, das Gebot 
zu erfuellen; denn er kann es nicht erlassen, wenigstens nicht 
das immer erneute Streben zur Realisierung. Darum besteht 
Erloesung nach juedischem Begriff nicht darin, dass das Erfuel- 
lungsstreben als nutzlos, weil ohne Erfolg bleibend, erklaert 
wird, sondern darin, dass Gott den ehrlichen Willen zur bestimm- 
ten Tat verlangt und sein Scheitern dem Menschen nachsieht. 
Menschliche Kraft, wie nichtig sie auch sei, muss hergeben, was 
sie hat; der Jom kippur suehnt nur die Suende des Menschen 
gegen Gott; die von Mensch gegen Mensch verlangt Wieder- 
gutmachung. Die Reue bleibt nicht in der Gesinnung einge- 
schlossen, als T’schuba ist sie schon der Ansatz zu erneuter 
besserer Handlung. Denn der menschliche Wille darf nicht 
kapitulieren. 

Doch er ist kein isoliertes Agens. Als orientiert auf das 
sittliche Gesetz geht er auf Gruendung und Erhaltung der 
Menschengemeinde, seine Bindung an die Halacha im engeren 
Sinn empfaengt Ziel und Zweck nur durch die Idee des Gottes- 
volkes, dem der einzelne Israelit eingeschmolzen ist. Er ist bei 
aller Kraft, die ihm zuerkannt, und aller Arbeit, die ihm ange- 
sonnen wird, nie der Wille zur Macht, sondern bleibt der zum 
Vollzug des goettlichen Willens zur Ordnung. Nicht der energie- 
geladene Uebermensch, der ebenso viel darf, wie er kann, ist 
hier Ideal, sondern der in Gottes Schoepfung gegruendete und 
darum auf den Vollzug des goettlichen Plans hingekehrte, durch 
das Gebot geleitete, gehorsame Wille. 

Ein Blick auf diesen Sachverhalt wirft Licht auf ein Problem, 
das in Apologetik und Religionsgespraech zwischen neuerem 
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Judentum und Christentum oft hitzig eroertert wurde. Es ist 
die Frage nach der Reinheit, das heisst Selbstlosigkeit des Hand- 
lungsmotivs. Die juedischen Quellen — biblische wie rabbi- 
nische — scheinen an diesem Punkte zwiespaeltig. Wir finden 
nicht wenige Stellen, die augenscheinlich Hoffnung auf Lohn 
oder Furcht vor Strafe in massiver Weise fuer die Motivation 
des Willens nutzbar machen, und ebenso viele, die den Dienst 
Gottes und die Unterwerfung unter sein Wort um der Liebe 
willen fordern. Mit Wegdeutung oder Bagatellisierung der 
ersteren wird so wenig erreicht wie mit der Behauptung, dass 
die letzteren dem ‘‘wahren’’ Wesen des Judentums entsprechen. 
Wir stehen hier wieder an einem Punkte, wo die Beurteilung 
der Religion von der Seite der Ethik het versagt, die Sache 
vielmehr von dem autonomen Interesse der Theologie aus ent- 
schieden werden muss. Wir werden niemals Kants autonome 
Morallehre in die juedische Auffassung von Gebot und Schick- 
sal ohne Zwang hineindeuten. Jene Autonomie besagt: der 
Mensch ist das Mass aller Dinge; gewiss nicht der Mensch des 
Triebes und der Willkuer, sondern der Mensch, der sich selber 
das Gesetz gibt. Kant gruendet darauf doch wieder etwas wie 
Religion, indem diese autonome Vernunft angeblich einen Gott 
postulieren muss, der das Schicksal des Menschen in einem zu 
diesem Zweck eigens gesetzten Jenseits mit seiner Wuerdigkeit 
ausgleichen soll. Man mag zugeben oder nicht, dass unter dieser 
Konstruktion die so leidenschaftlich verlangte Reinheit der 
Motive keinen Schaden leidet. Jedenfalls aber geht die Rich- 
tung des Systems dieser Ethik von dem Menschen aus. Gott wird 
ausdruecklich als Gesetzgeber abgelehnt; und man kann nicht 
sagen, dass die autonome Sittlichkeit nicht ohne ihn genau so 
gut bestehen wuerde. Denn was geht den Menschen, der unter 
ihr steht, sein Schicksal an? 

Etwas ganz anderes besagt der Weg der Theologie und 
besonders der juedischen. In ihr ist Gott von Anfang bis zu 
Ende Bildner und Gestalter von Schicksal. Weltschoepfung und 
Voelkergeschichte, der Bund mit Israel und die Gesetzgebung, 
der vergangene, gegenwaertige und zukuenftige Lauf der Dinge 
bis zu den Tagen des Messias, diese und die kuenftige Welt, 
alles das sind Momente seines wirkenden Willens. Zwar ist es 
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die Spannung zwischen diesem und der dem Menschen gesetzten 
Freiheit, was die Komplikationen in der geschichtlichen Wirk- 
lichkeit herbeifuehrt. Aber ohne jene Spannungen und Kom- 
plikationen gaebe es ueberhaupt kein in der Zeit sich realisie- 
rendes Schicksal von Einzelwesen wie von Voelkern, waere das 
Sein der Welt in dem Gottes aufgehoben. So steht nicht der 
Mensch, sondern Gott im Mittelpunkt, und adaequate Ver- 
geltung is primaer als Ausdruck der goettlichen Gerechtigkeit 
gefordert. So wird von den Psalmen und Hiob bis zu jungen 
Selichot aus der Klage ueber Weh und erlittene Unbill schroffe 
Anklage gegen Gott, der gerecht sein sollte und es offenkundig 
nicht ist. Das heisst in begrifflicher Sprache: die Theodicee ist 
nicht ein Annex der Ethik, sondern die Ethik wird als ein 
Moment der Theodicee eingebaut. 

Gewiss, so notwendig es fuer Gott ist, nichts — vor allem 
keine Guttat — unvergolten zu lassen, so anstoessig mag auf 
der anderen Seite die ewige Mahnung an ihn klingen, sich endlich 
aufzuraffen und sozusagen seine Pflicht zu erfuellen. Hiob em- 
pfaengt seine Antwort, oder vielmehr der Dichter des Hiob 
deutet Gott als den Unergruendbaren. Aber die Unerforschlich- 
keit ist nicht das letzte Wort. Mag sein Handeln oft ohne un- 
mittelbar von uns einsehbaren Sinn sein, — dass es Sinn hat, 
bleibt sicher. Die Herausstellung dieses Sinnes, also die Inter- 
pretation des Schicksals war immer und ueberall eine Lieblings- 
beschaeftigung glaeubiger Gruebelei. Wird diese Haltung, wie 
es nahe liegt, mit der Frage verkoppelt: was wird Gott tun, wenn 
ich dieses oder jenes Gebot erfuelle oder nicht erfuelle, — dann 
erhalten wir je nach dem Menschen, der sie stellt und loest, die 
verschiedensten Antworten. Auch im Judentum. Von aeusser- 
lichster Lohnsucht, die aufs genaueste mit dem Vorhaben Gottes 
in den trivialsten Angelegenheiten des menschlichen Lebens 
Bescheid wissen will, fuehrt die Skala hinauf bis zu jener schwei- 
genden Froemmigkeit, die unverstaendliche Leiden als ‘“‘Zuech- 
tigungen der Liebe’’ nimmt, wo der Mensch im Martyrium Gott 
fuer die Gnade dankt, mit letzter Kraft sein Gebot erfuellen zu 
duerfen, wo das von Gott geschenkte Leben mit seinem ganzen 
Lose als die Forderung Gottes an den Menschen und nicht als 
Anspruch des Geschoepfes an den Schoepfer erscheint. 
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Unsere Darstellung ist darauf angelegt, das Judentum als 
Religion der Geschichte schlechthin zu verstehen. Nur so kann 
ein Volk, Israel, der eigentliche Traeger des Glaubens sein wie 
zugleich in der Gewissheit seiner besonderen Aufgabe in der Welt 
wesentlicher Gegenstand dieses Glaubens. Wir zeigten, dass das 
Einzelwesen in der bewussten und wachen Hingabe an das Got- 
tesvolk und seine Ziele seine Eigenstaendigkeit erfaehrt. Ist 
das seine ganze Selbstaendigkeit? Die Antwort darauf wird am 
besten durch einen Blick auf die Eschatologie gegeben. Man 
braucht sich diese massive Phantastik nicht anzueignen, um 
doch einen konkreten Ausdruck eigener Religiositaet darin zu 
finden. Trotz der Unausgeglichenheit, welche die Tradition in 
der gegenseitigen Beziehung von Auferstehung, messianischem 
Reich und kuenftiger Welt aufweist, ist der Sinn dieser Lehren 
nicht zu verfehlen. Er besteht in einer Antwort auf die Frage: 
was ist das endgueltige Schicksal von Einzelwesen, Volk und 
Menschheit? Das Koenigtum des Messias wurde von den fort- 
schrittsfreudigen Juden im europaeischen Emanzipationsalter 
gern als Symbol fuer die sichtbar auf allen Gebieten kulturellen, 
sozial-ethischen und politischen Lebens sich zeigenden Errungen- 
schaften verstanden, die schliesslich in einem alle Voelker der 
Welt umfassenden Friedensreich der Gerechtigkeit gipfeln 
wuerden. In dieser Haltung ist der Unterschied zwischen Abra- 
ham Geiger, Samson Raphael Hirsch und Moses Hess nicht 
allzu gross. Der wesentliche Zug der traditionellen Vorstellung, 
dass der Zeit des Messias die Wehen des Messias vorangehen 
sollten, das heisst, dass hier nicht an allmaehliche Entwicklung‘ 
sondern an Katastrophen und wunderbare Ueberwindung dieser 
gedacht ward, blieb hier unberuecksichtigt. Vielleicht spiegelt 
sich in der ueberlieferten Vorstellung die Neigung auch der 
modernen Voelker, nach grossen kriegerischen Katastrophen 
eine endgueltige und — wie sie meinen — gerechte politische 
Ordnung aufzurichten, wofuer die heilige Allianz und hundert 
Jahre spaeter der Voelkerbund Beispiele waeren. Moritz Lazarus, 
der Voelkerpsychologe, ist bescheidener. Ihm ist Messianismus 
weniger eine einsinnig gerichtete Entwicklung als ein Masstab 
zur Beurteilung historischen Lebens. So ist fuer ihn der Triumph 
der Wahrheit in der Dreyfus-Affaere ein messianisches Moment 
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in der Weltgeschichte. Fuer die enttaeuschten Voelker und vor 
allem fuer die Juden von heute scheint diese Auffassung naeher 
zu liegen; und wenn sich die Ueberzeugung durchsetzt, dass 
Geschichte und folglich auch Politik rechtmaessig an sittlichen 
Masstaeben zu messen sind, dann waere gewiss auch Bedeutendes 
fuer die Realisierung des Fortschrittes erzielt. Eine andere Frage 
ist, ob dafuer die Kategorien und Zielsetzungen personalistischer 
Ethik ausreichen, ob sie den dynamischen Charakter des Voelker- 
lebens genuegend beruecksichtigen. 

Gemaess der Tradition bedeutet das messianische Reich, 
das sich ja nur ueber begrenzten Zeitraum erstreckt, die letzte 
Periode in der Geschichte. Die Dinge der Natur wandeln sich 
nicht; nur Unterdrueckung durch die Reiche, politisch-soziale 
Knechtschaft hoeren auf. Dass Israel von den Enden der Erde 
in dem ihm verheissenen Lande gesammelt und dort ein rechtes 
Volksleben wieder fuehren wird, ist wohl der wichtigste Zug in 
diesem Zukunftsgemaelde, aber doch nur ein Moment in der 
Gesamtansicht von der allenthalben herrschenden gerechten 
Ordnung. Gerechte Ordnung besagt aber hier nicht, dass der 
Mensch sein Wesen total veraendert. Suende und individueller 
Rechtsbruch hoeren nicht auf; nur dem provozierenden Triumph 
der Frevler und Tyrannen ist ein fuer allemal durch die sicher 
wirkende Herrschaft des Messias oder seiner Ordnung ein Ende 
bereitet. Die Frage liegt nahe: warum dauert das messianische 
Reich nicht in unbegrenzte Weiten? Offenbar weil der Zweck der 
Menschheit erfuellt ist. Die Praevalenz des sittlichen Ideals im 
juedischen Geist, der alle andern Ideale — aesthetische, wissen- 
schaftliche, eudaemonistische und was sonst immer — als unter- 
geordnet betrachtet, sieht im Messiasreich die letzte Zielsetzung 
realisiert. Denn wuerde der einzelne Mensch zum fleckenlosen 
Heiligen, hoerte die Spannung zwischen Wirklichkeit und Ideal 
absolut auf, was heisst dann noch Leben? Gerade religioese 
Reflexion muss der Tatsache ins Gesicht sehen, besonders vom 
juedischen Standpunkt aus, dass, wenn die Achse der Welt die 
sittliche Vollendung ist, diese Welt sich zu drehen aufhoert, 
wenn es keine Suende als Bewegungsantrieb mehr gaebe. Ruhe 
gehoert nicht zum Leben, sondern zu dem, was hinter dem Leben 
kommt. 
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Das ist Olam ha-ba, kuenftige Welt. Sie ist Schicksal des 
Einzelnen. Das Judentum hat — wie Religionen vor und neben 
ihm —in ihr vor allem die goettliche Veranstaltung fuer den 
endgueltigen Ausgleich zwischen diesseitiger Tat und diessei- 
tigem Lose gesehen. Aber es steckt noch etwas anderes hinter 
diesem Glauben. Was bedeutet es, dass die Frommen auf ihren 
Stuehlen sitzen mit Kronen auf den Haeuptern und den Glanz 
der goettlichen Schechina geniessen, waehrend die Frevler voll- 
kommen ausgeloescht sind? Im Jenseits gibt es keinen Wandel, 
keine Veraenderung, darum auch kein Besserwerden. Denn 
gaebe es das, so waere das diesseitige Leben mit seinen Span- 
nungen im Jenseitigen einfach fortgesetzt. Darueber sagt der 
Buddhismus das letzte Wort; oder wie man nach Schopenhauer 
formulieren koennte, wenn Leben Wille ist, dann greift das 
Leben immer wieder Leben im nie muendenden Strom des 
Daseins. Jenseits und Diesseits werden eins. Der Unsterblich- 
keitsglauben des Judentums verwirft diese Ansicht, die auf 
Seelenwanderung und ewige Wiedergeburt hinauslaeuft. Wenn 
es indes ein Ende des Lebens gibt, so darum nicht auch ein Ende 
des Seins ueberhaupt. So phantastisch die intellektualistische 
Unsterblichkeitslehre eines Maimuni oder Gersonides erscheint, 
wie fragwuerdig in ihr das individuelle personhafte Wesen der 
Seele ist, — es wird doch da mit tauglichen oder untauglichen 
Mitteln der Sinn der religioesen Gewissheit ausgedrueckt: vor 
dem ewigen und allguetigen Gott kann der Mensch nicht verloren 
gehen. Die Gemeinschaft mit ihm muss dauern. Die Zwie- 
spaeltigkeit der religioesen Sehnsucht nach Ruhe und nicht auf- 
hoerendem Dasein zugleich ist unvermeidlich. Denn die Seele, 
die bei Gott ist, in Ruhe und Vollendung den Glanz der goett- 
lichen Glorie geniesst, hat — vom irdischen Standpunkt aus 
gesehen — mit ihrer Erhebung zugleich teil an der Raetsel- 
haftigkeit des goettlichen Seins. Wie hier die Schwierigkeit 
bleibt, ueberzeitliches Sein mit dem Wirken in zeitliche Existenz 
hinein zu vereinbaren, so ist die Ruhe, die spannungslose Un- 
wandelbarkeit der erhoehten Seele, verbunden mit irgend einer 
Form von Dasein, fuer unsere Anschauung und unser Denken 
uneinsehbar. Aber wie Gott fuer den Glaeubigen keine Frage, 
sondern ein Axiom ist, so steht es mit der Fortdauer der von 
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Gott getragenen Seele. Beidemal ist das Wie so wenig zu klaeren, 
wie das Dass zum sicheren Besitz der religioesen Ueberzeugung 
gehoert. Gott mag den Menschen vom Dasezin erloesen, aber er 
loest ihn nicht vom Sein ueberhaupt ab. Der Schoepfer mag die 
von ihm geschaffene Welt vernichten koennen; er hat die Macht 
dazu. Wenn aber der Sinn goettlicher Schoepfung der Mensch 
ist, jeder einzelne Mensch, so hiesse es den Sinn des Schoepfers 
selbst vernichten, wenn der Mensch nicht in Gott erhalten 
bliebe. Darum besitzt Unsterblichkeit fuer den Religioesen die 
gleiche Gewissheit wie das Dasein Gottes. 


THE EDUARD BIRNBAUM COLLECTION 
OF JEWISH MUSIC 


ERIC WERNER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N HIS illuminating essay ‘‘Songs and Singers of the Synagogue 
in the Eighteenth Century,” the late A. Z. Idelsohn, $'x’r, 
drew public attention, for the first time, to that unique collec- 
tion of Jewish musical writings, which we know by the name of 
its learned collector, the late Eduard Birnbaum.? Since the 
volume which contains Idelsohn’s splendid contribution is -by 
now out of print, it might not be amiss to quote those passages 
from it which appraise the significance of this great treasury of 
synagogal music. 

‘“‘They (the singers and cantors) share the same lot as most 
of the Jewish poets of the Synagogue, in regard to the data of 
their life-record; but, while the poets frequently incorporated. 
their names in acrostics, the musicians had no such tool, and 
therefore their names were forgotten while their songs delighted 
the souls of thousands and thousands. It is only sheer accident 
that their creations were preserved in writing and (still more 
extraordinary!) in their own handwriting. There remains yet 
to be acquired a considerable quantity of fairly rich material 
in the valuable manuscripts of those Jewish singers and musicians 
who first started using European means to express their musical 
thoughts. 

“Indeed it demanded great energy and patience and en- 
durance and devotion on the part of that person who would 
gather those remainders of yellow music sheets of the eighteenth 
century, poorly written, scattered throughout the world in 
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obscure corners, with the rubbish of dusty archives of the old 
communities in Central Europe, or in the hands of the descend- 
ants of old hazzanic families who had not the slightest idea of 
their historical value. And such a person — indeed a person- 
ality — the Synagogue song found in the late Eduard Birnbaum 
(1855-1920), cantor of Koenigsberg Germany —a man who 
devoted forty-five years of his life, until his death, to that 
tedious task — a man who collected singlehanded more material 
than an entire institution with a staff of employees would have 
gathered. Due to this unique devotion to and love for his ideal, 
The History of Jewish Music, the Jewish people is now in posses- 
sion of a collection of its songs. And due to the bibliographical 
foresight of Mr. A. Oko, librarian of the Hebrew Union College 
Library, who sensed the far-reaching import of the unique col- 
lection, we are able to become acquainted with the distinctive 
Jewish song of the eighteenth century.’”? 

Idelsohn then goes on to discuss in particular the manu- 
scripts written by kazanim of the eighteenth century, which 
form a major part of the Birnbaum Collection. 

It is the present writer’s intention to give, in the following 
pages, a survey of this entire collection, but without going into 
excessive detail. Indeed, a minute report could easily fill a full 
sized book and an additional catalogue. Having catalogued 
most of these manuscripts himself, the writer feels entitled to 
the statement that the Birnbaum Collection contains the most 
copious and authentic material extant, both in manuscript and 
in print, on the development of synagogal music. 

Apart from the merit of having initiated and accumu'ated 
this splendid collection by his own very modest means and with 
indefatigable patience and perseverance, Birnbaum, also as the 
pioneer and first lexicographer of Jewish music, deserves our 
special and grateful consideration. For it was he who took the 
study of Jewish Music which, till then, had been the hobby of a 
few dilettant hazanim and raised it to the level of a legitimate 
and recognized branch of the Science of Judaism. 


* Ibid. 
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EDUARD BIRNBAUM 
A MEMORIAL 


The family from which Birnbaum came, the home in which he 
grew up, the period during which he reached his manhood were 
all unmistakably determining factors in his career. Born in Cracow 
in 1855, the son of a distinguished talmudic scholar, he became 
familiar with Hebrew literature and Jewish lore in his earliest 
youth. Yet it was the beautiful, pure voice of the eleven year 
old boy which made his teachers on the Yeshiva at Szobotisch 
decide: ‘‘He must become a hazan.”’ Had it not. been for his 
striking musical talent, he might have become one among the 
other Rabbis in Eastern Europe. It was his ardent interest in 
Jewish Music that led him instead to the field of musical scholar- 
ship and to close scholarly contacts with A. Berliner, H. Vogel- 
stein, L. Loew, D. Kaufmann, and others. In order to become a 
good hazan, he first had to be a good musician: This dictum was 
originally proclaimed by Salomon Sulzer and was generally 
accepted during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Accordingly Birnbaum went to Vienna and studied under 
Sulzer, attending at the same time, Jellinek’s classes at the 
Beth Hamidrash. This marked the beginning of his intimate and 
devoted friendship with the admired Sulzer, more than fifty 
years his senior. After intensive study with the great Viennese 
cantor, Birnbaum went to Breslau’ where he studied at the 
cantorial school of the chief kazan, Moritz Deutsch. At the same 
time he attended some classes of Prof. Heinrich Graetz who 
took a warm interest in the promising young student. At the 
age of sixteen, Birnbaum was appointed by Prof. Graetz to serve 
as regular cantor at the Breslau Theological Seminary. His 
services, however, lasted only one year, for he accepted a position 
as full time cantor in Magdeburg under the Rabbi, Dr. Rahmer, 
scholar and editor. Two years later, the promising young singer 
was called to a fine position in Beuthen, Silesia, after a short 
period of advanced study under his fatherly friend, Sulzer, in 
Vienna; and from 1874-79 he was the beloved cantor of the large 
Beuthen congregation. During these five years he frequently 
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went to Vienna to work with Sulzer and to Koenigsberg to 
study with the old master of Eastern hazanut, Hirsch Wein- 
traub. In Vienna, Birnbaum sat at the feet of such famous 
scholars as Guedemann and Jellinek, and made the acquaintance 
of Steinschneider and David Kaufmann. Weintraub was so 
convinced of Birnbaum’s extraordinary ability that he designated 
him as his successor. When Weintraub retired, Birnbaum did 
indeed succeed him. The community in Koenigsberg, well 
knowing how to respect the shining light in its midst, raised 
Birnbaum’s salary several times and, by appointing him for 
life, secured his services permanently. This proved necessary 
in order to counteract the many enticing calls which came from 
Vienna and other large cities. From this time on, Birnbaum’s life 
ran a smooth course, interrupted only by frequent journeys in 
connection with his ceaseless studies. 

Birnbaum’s literary and scholarly endeavors started at 
Koenigsberg. His work presents, on the whole, a rare combina- 
tion of talmudic, rabbinic, and musical pursuits, always reflecting 
the spirit of the Science of Judaism. Since Birnbaum was equally 
conversant with all three of these fields, he was apparently 
destined to become the Zunz, the Steinschneider, or the Geiger 
of Jewish Music. Although he did not attain that stature, he 
developed nonetheless into a great and unique scholar. 

From the very outset Birnbaum was confronted with all of 
the difficulties connected with the Science of Judaism which, 
in his special case, entailed a maze of additional obstacles. Did 
not any liberal work in the — then young — field of Jewish 
Science demand the utmost tact and caution? Particularly in 
the domain of Rabbinics, is not the balance, between funda- 
mentals on the one hand, and their reinterpretation on the other, 
a most delicate one? 

But the study of Jewish Music is even more intricate. In the 
first place we must consider that it occupies a common area in 
which Music, Liturgy, Philology, and Rabbinics overlap. It is 
subject to all the vulnerabilities of these fields without enjoying 
any of their advantages. Unlike these, it deals to a great extent 
with purely oral tradition. There are no phonographic records, 
comparatively few manuscripts, and very little printed music 
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to furnish authentic, historical material. Our Hebrew literature 
contains no clear unequivocal musical terminology,} nor was 
there, prior to Birnbaum, any systematic spadework in this 
branch of science. Indeed, to this very day, a real bibliography 
of Jewish music does not exist. 

Thus, when Birnbaum set out to investigate the vast un- 
cultivated domain of Jewish Music, a ground replete with 
splendid ruins, he had three aims toward which to work: 


1. A systematic history of Jewish Music. 


2. The incorporation of Jewish Music within general musicology 
as well as within the Science of Judaism. 


3. Gradual examination of our musical heritage aimed at a 
scientific distinction between genuine tradition and pseudo- 
tradition. 


To reach these goals, Birnbaum had to forge his own tools 
and devices. They were (a) the application of the exact musi- 
cological (i. e., historic-philological) method to his realm of 
study; (b) the collection of as many authentic sources as pos- 
sible; and (c) constant comparison between liturgical and 
musical developments. 

The very first of Birnbaum’s scholarly essays, a review of 
Baer’s Baal T’filla, demonstrated that he was well aware of the 
problems confronting him.‘ Investigating the origin and the 
existence of our musical tradition, he endeavoured to isolate and 
to reestablish what he deemed its individual constituent elements. 
He then compared them, where comparisons would be fruitful, 
with traditions of other related cultures, e. g. with the Gregorian 
music of the Catholic Church. He was, in addition, always alert 
to consider his material under the aspect of the manifold trends 
within Judaism, contemporary with his sources. This methodical 
principle imparts to his studies lasting value, integrating history, 
musicology, and liturgics into an accurate picture. Among his 


3 My colleague, Dr. I. Sonne and I have given a tabulation of musical 
terms in medieval literature, comparing Hebrew, Arabic, Latin, Greek, and 
English terms. (HUCA, 1941. ) 

4 Juedisches Literaturblatt 1898, Nrs. 24, 27. 
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most important essays are ‘Briefe aus Koenigsberg’’s (Der 
Juedische Cantor 1883-4) written at the request of Mr. Francis 
Cohen, London, when the latter wished to deliver a learned 
address on the music of the Synagogue.® In these essays, we 
note Birnbaum’s earliest attempts to set up certain criteria for 
determining the age of synagogal melodies, although he did not 
always reach definite conclusions. In his review of Joseph 
Singer’s book Die Tonarten des traditionellen Synagogengesanges, 
ihr Verhaeltnis zu den Tonarten der christlichen und vorchristlichen 
Musikperiode (Vienna 1886), Birnbaum goes much beyond 
Singer’s theses. He ends with the prophetic and arresting demand: 
“Wenn wir trotzdem noch manche Psalmodie wiedererken- 
nen...., so mag das ein Fingerzeig sein, dass wir bei der Erfor- 
schung unserer Melodien immer den Gregorianischen Gesang 
zu Rate zu ziehen haben.’’? This has since become a generally 
accepted maxim. 

An excellent liturgico-musical study that reveals the thor- 
oughness of his method is his series of articles on ‘‘Musikalische 
Tradition bei Vorlesung der Megilla.”® This constitutes an 
initial attempt to find the first links in the chain of musical 
tradition based upon talmudic-midrashic investigation. At the 
same time it represents a valuable contribution to the contro- 
versial problem of the development of Hazanut. It also enters 
the scarcely explored filed of the early history of the 3729. Here 
is where Birnbaum expounds his theory of the formal structure 
of the synagogal chant. As a whole, the study contains excellent 
spadework and deserves to be translated and expanded. Though 
little known, it is a classic in its realm. 

Our scholar’s full scientific capacity is exhibited in the essay, 
“‘Juedische Musiker am Hofe von Mantua von 1542-1628.’’9 


5 A Bibliography of Birnbaum’s writings scattered through many different 
magazines and stretching over a long span of time will be found in appendix I. 

6 Mr. Cohen was the expert on Jewish Music for the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Many of his articles make use of Birnbaum’s original material without always 
referring to Birnbaum. Indeed, the latter had to accuse Mr. Cohen openly of 
plagiarizing him. (Cf. Israelit. Wochenschrift, 1904, p. 246). 

7 Jued. Literaturblatt 1886, Nrs. 24-25. 

8 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums, 1891, Nrs. 12-14. 

9 Kalender fuer Israeliten, Vienna 1893. 
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Here Birnbaum, not content to discuss sources already known, 
brought new material to light and exhausted his subject. Jewish 
cultural history and general music history are linked in a masterly 
way. The article remains definitive to the present hour and 
merits translation into English. Particular attention is given to 
Salomone Rossi, thus supplementing D’Indy’s and Naumbourg’s 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory edition of Rossi’s Hebrew com- 
positions.?° 

Returning to his favorite subject, the origin of musical tra- 
dition, Birnbaum examines the Sephardic nov in his review of 
F. Consolo’s famous collection bxqw ‘ww apo “Libro dei canti 
d’Israele.”"* But his outstanding contribution to this problem 
is the essay ‘‘Ueber den Ursprung der Traditionen, im Synagogen- 
gesang.’’?? The law of love breathes throughout this work. With 
tender care, our musical heritage is analysed and, in many 
cases, vindicated before the tribunal of history. The musical 
rendition of the Keroba, together with psalmody and scriptural 
cantillation, is considered the foundation stone of our musical 
tradition. Examining the tune of the Minha ‘Amida for the 
Sabbath, Birnbaum demonstrates, by an excellent piece of 
sagacious reasoning, that this tradition goes back to the time of 
Saadya Gaon. The melody: of the Kedusha de-Sidra is found to 
have originated even earlier, in the time of the first Gaonim. 
The influence of the school upon the music of the synagogue is 
well explained, and the relationship between hazan and paitan 
is extensively discussed. Finally, Birnbaum reveals that a per- 
sonality of outstanding reputation and commanding stature — 
to all appearances R. Yehudaj Gaon — supported the early 
hazanim with his authority." This discovery is one of the most 
important historical results of Birnbaum’s study. Thereafter, 


t© Paris, 1877. 

1 Jued. Literaturblatt 1893, Nr. 19. 

1 Jued. Literaturblatt 1899, Nrs. 39, 40. 

3 Cf. by2vxn apo I., Ch. 25, ed. Auerbach. (Halberstadt 1867) p. 55: 
1270 NIT) PST 39 200 bap OneKIA OWN... ONT Whose IMI AND nox an 
...1a7 Ty. Also dD:auxn rap ed. Sch. Albeck, Jerusalem 1935, p. 104-5. orp) 
"Ty 1970 ONT 37 NTA 29 ID dapy OvNBNIT ONIND OFA NT TDAP +d. Cf. 
also Ginzberg, Geonica II., p. 53. 
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the Gaonic period attracted the attention of Jewish scholars 
more and more. Our author made a fine contribution to that 
province of study. His essay ‘‘Ueber die Verdienste der Gaonen 
um die juedische Liturgie und den Synagogengesang”’ attempts 
to reconstruct the history of our traditional chant from the time 
of the Amoraim down to Natronai Gaon and later.“ It is re- 
grettable that both of these last mentioned articles were pub- 
lished in little known periodicals; otherwise Birnbaum’s results 
would soon have become an established part of the Science of 
Judaism. Small wonder that some recent writers in the field of 
Geonics proved unfamiliar with those important essays. 

The article on “Polen und der polnische Ritus” deals again 
with the problem, so fascinating for Birnbaum, of how tradi- 
tions came into being.*® Here he follows Zunz, who long before 
had surmised that the Polish and South-Russian traditions have 
a common Byzantian origin. Zunz did not discuss musical tradi- 
tion, although he mentioned it. Birnbaum’s article, concentrat- 
ing on music, now closed this gap. 

Meanwhile, Birnbaum had become in the sphere of Jewish 
music, the leading authority, and his correspondence with 
scholars was steadily expanding. Twice he was called upon to 
conduct postgraduate courses for the alumni of the Jewish 
teachers’ colleges in Germany. We possess the two manuals of 
the lectures which he delivered on these occasions. 

Modestly Birnbaum called these profound studies Liturgische 
Uebungen, (I and II).%* They establish a wholly new method of 
comparing the development of certain prayers with their tunes, 
investigating the latter from the point of view of style, and the 
former from that of historic Rabbinism. Unfortunately, these 
exercises deal with their subject in such a condensed-and concise 
manner (in order to save space and money) that it is sometimes 
necessary to transcribe certain passages into longhand language, 
as it were. These studies, though offering priceless new material 


™4 Israel. Wochenschrift 1903, Nr. 4. 

8 Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Kantorenzeitung, 1909. 

%© Verband der Juedischen Lehrer im Deutschen Reich. In Commission 
bei M. Popelauer, Berlin, 1900, 1902. 
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both for the musician and for the historian of liturgy, have not 
as yet been fully evaluated. 

Asa final tribute to the memory of his great teacher, Salomon 
Sulzer, Birnbaum wrote a series of ten articles for Sulzer’s 
centennial. This affectionately tendered homage ‘‘Zum Gedaecht- 
nis Salomon Sulzer’s’’*? displays our author not only as a con- 
scientious and diligent scholar but also as a spirited and tactful 
chronicler with a gift for elegant literary style. 

When we consider Birnbaum’s position in the history of 
Jewish Science today, almost a generation after his death, we 
must admire the great versatility of his scholarship; liturgy, 
musicology, Jewish lore, rabbinics, all of these were subjects 
with which he was equally familiar. Methodologically, he follows 
Zunz’s system of collecting and comparing. Intellectually, he 
was a fine product of Central European Haskala. His was a 
universal interest in all phases of Judaism, and the carefully 
arranged alphabetical indices of his innumerable books would 
constitute material for a learned encyclopedia. Some of his 
ideas were ingenious and original; all of them were logical. And 
yet we must ask ourselves whether he really achieved the aims 
which he had set. 

It is true, he did not write a systematic history of Jewish 
Music, but he successfully incorporated Jewish Music into the 
Science of Judaism and into General Musicology. For the 
scientific examination of tradition and for the distinction be- 
tween genuine tradition and pseudo-tradition, Birnbaum has 
given us the tools and has shown us the method of further 
research. 

Except for a comprehensive system of Jewish Music so 
fervently desired by him, yet never achieved, Birnbaum came 
very near to the realization of his principle ideas. The cause of 
his shortcomings was chiefly his deep entanglement’ with the 
sheer material which fascinated him to such a degree that, to 
gain the indispensable detachement, required the utmost effort. 
Nonetheless, Birnbaum has left us a solid foundation upon which 
to build and a set of effective tools with which to work. 


™ Israel. Wochenschrift 1904. 
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Outstanding among these implements is his collection of 
musical manuscripts and books. Considering his very modest 
financial means we must admit that the fruit of his labours, 
this collection, amounts almost to a miracle. But even more 
astonishing than the accumulation of books and manuscripts is 
his own thematic catalogue of traditional Jewish melodies. We 
shall describe and evaluate this hitherto unknown magnum opus 
systematicum in some of the following pages. 

Before parting from this lovable and admirable personality, 
I should like to add a few remarks about his abilities as a cantor. 

A gentleman from Koenigsberg who knew Birnbaum per- 
sonally was kind enough to relate to me a few observations. 
“Birnbaum’s musical taste was excellent; never did he permit 
theatrical music or virtuoso pieces in the service. His warm 
feeling, his thorough understanding of every detail of the liturgy, 
made the service truthfully a divine one. As his ideal aim was 
the complete integration of sacred word, cultic event and 
liturgical music, so he personally represented an integration of 
the scholar, the creative artist, and the hazanic minister: in 
every respect an ideal Shliakh Tzibbur.”’ 


THE EDUARD BIRNBAUM COLLECTION 


The Eduard Birnbaum Collection (E. B.C.) consists of four 
sections, namely: (1) general Hebraica, printed and written, 
(2) books and periodicals, chiefly on synagogal music, and 
printed synagogal or Jewish compositions, (3) musical manu- 
scripts, indices for his books, and a few letters, and (4) last in 
order but in many respects first in importance, Birnbaum’s own 
handwritten thematic catalogue of melodies, tunes, cantillations, 
recitatives, etc., alphabetically arranged according to the Hebrew 
texts. To give a detailed description of that magnificent collec- 
tion can not here be our task. We must content ourselves with 
pointing to a few outstanding items at present unknown to the 
public. Even so, one is loath to chose one manuscript to the 
exclusion of others hardly less interesting. 
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A 
Ms. 4 F/71 


This manuscript consists now of sixteen quarto leaves of which 
the ninth is almost wholly torn out. On 24 of the 30 pages, we 
find writing of which the initial portion is missing. As my col- 
league Dr. Sonne tells me, the paper is good and contains an 
Italian watermark used in the second half of the sixteenth 
century.’® The manuscript was formerly the property of the late 
Rabbi, Dr. Moise Ehrenreich of Rome, who bequeathed it to 
Birnbaum. The 24 written pages are furnished with note staffs, 
drawn with a so-called rastral, then the customary apparatus 
for musical staving. Obviously we have a written choir part 
before us. The hand shows a neat intelligent Italian, Hebrew, 
and musical script. The music of this manuscript is explicitly 
intended for two choirs, each of which consists of soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass. Everything is written exclusively in the treble 
clef, and accordingly our manuscript seems to be for the first 
part of the second choir. It contains not the leading part but 
probably the part next to it. The 21 complete pieces contain 
unique material, both from the liturgical and musical point of 
view. In the following we give a survey of the contents :?9 


Fragment of an unidentified pryut. (1) 


Inscription: Canto 2 Chore a 8. 
pwr) until ....yvs> say (2) 


Inscription: Canto 2 a 8 
PASI wh = We eva irs) 
(Cf. Davidson six IT, p. 212, Nr. 115.) 


18] am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Sonne, for his assistance in con- 
nection with the manuscript. My sincere gratitude belongs also to my friend, 
Dr. S. Atlas, for some interesting suggestions and to my student, Rabbi M. 
Machenbaum, for his thoughtful aid. 

19 For the full text of the five piyyutim, hitherto unknown, see in Appen- 
dix II. Cf. also our illustrations Nrs. 1 and 2. 

20 A poem for circumcision Cf. also F. Consolo, Canti d’Israele, p. 75, 
Nr. 163. 
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(For the same occasion; unknown piyut) ... D pee a 
Inscription: Canto 2° Chore a 8. 
(For mn nnow) 21. nn wn 
Inscription: 2 Core 
a2. > wn n> 
up to the end of the Awi7p. 


Inscription: Canto 2 Core 
anbp mmy until .....072 189 


Inscription: Canto 2° Core 
455 JOR 2... ‘pA 
FAY) edeke te tenia la) alade 


Inscription: Canto 2° Core 
aodyn ay ....aav ombs 


Inscription: Canto 
6 oon ay wan .... ow) ODN °D 


Inscription: Canto 2° Core 
26... WON PS 

added Ps. 102.14, transliterated in Latin 
letters. 

Inscription: Canto 2° Core. 
(fragment of ... oy 0b arapna 'n obs 
an unknown pvyut; the rest of the leaf 
is torn out) 


Inscription: Canto 2° Chore. 
... ODM OTT wy 


(Unknown piyut for An nnnw) 
Inscription: T3219n nnowds aw nrdip 'n 


eos ¥. Orn. or Se, (15) 


Inscription: nnow> :393 o71p TONd pid 
man 


(4) 
(S) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


[12] 


2 A poem for 77)n nnov with allusions to the names of the m7)n jnn and 
myers jon. 


22 The Sephardic preamble of the Kedusha. 
23 The usual Italian and Sephardic preamble of 73102 °». 
24 Ps, 106: 48. 


2s Cf. Makzor Rome '1'p; myiav); (Ps. 80.4; 80.8; 80.20. Ps. 28.9.) 


26 Ps, 107.43. 36a See photograph # 1. 
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(16) 
77... o70wn ‘TT MN (a) 
78... °minn '7 yow (b) 
2... aban oywn aap (c) 
Inscription: Cto Imo Choroa 8. 
(See Appendix IT.) ... doy) pm jody xna (17) 
Inscription: wap 
apybon ay tb... bam (sic!) Cheder (18) 
added ‘‘Alleluia”’ (an>) 
(Transliteration of the scribe) (19) 
Jachad culam cheduscia leca iescialesciu 
chema scieneemar nal iad nevieca. 
Ecad hu eloenu hu avinu hu malchenu umoscinenu 
hu iasminenu beracamav scienid lene(!) col cai. 


Inscription: Cto 2do Choro a 8. 
Sign: O; soEpYY... ONIN TD naw IDY (20) 


3 Gi) myn oy xwin ovnin 
1 msD DY 7 "NDS Orava 





Inscription: Canto 2do Chore a 8. 
onetp ....°n (!) aprbs day (21) 
Inscription: Cadmon Basso Alto 


Inscription: Basso capo. 
... INNID] Yow N1D9n),.4. ody aN TC 
ma jos C 
Inscription: Basso capo. 
inyw ... mow inywra .... por xd C 
anban ow... . nm onn 


The man who wrote the manuscript must have been a fine 
musician no less than a person well educated generally; his Ital- 
ian transliteration of the Hebrew is almost faultless. His musical 
ductus shows the trained musician in every detail, although he 


37 Psa238. 
38. Ps 60, 
29 Ps. 12.9. 
3° See photograph # 2. 
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wrote the manuscript apparently in great haste. -While his 
cursive Hebrew script shows a hand obviously familiar with 
such tasks, there occur, nonetheless, certain ortographic blunders 
which exclude the possibility that a real Hebrew scholar could 
have been the writer.3t Two of the piyyutim (#15 and #17) 
hitherto unknown, are vocalized; yet the vocalization is strictly 
phonetic, following the Italian-Hebrew pronounciation without 
regard for grammatical minutiae. No distinction is made between 
Tzere and Segol or between Patach and Kametz. 

Concerning the musical script, the following facts are obvious: 
(1) The ductus, while flighty, is clear and intelligible. The 
manner of notation, especially the writing of quavers and of 
accidentals, suggests a date between 1630-1650. We shall see 
later that all other features of the music correspond to that era. 
(2) Occasionally the writer uses old-fashioned devices; yet in 
general he shows a progressive mind. To cite just a few instances: 
He sometimes makes use of the bar-stroke new at that time. 
On the other hand, we find the outdated signum perfectionis 
twice, to indicate a triple tact. The quavers are modern, yet in 
some places old-fashioned signs for rests occur. (3) The He- 
brew text is well placed beneath the notes. Each word is spelt 
from right to left, but the sentences are set from left to right 
in order to correspond to the normal course of music. When it 
comes to the distribution of words to music, the scribe follows, 
in general, the rules of Zacconi.3? 

Having examined the exterior of the manuscript, we shall 
now proceed to consider its content, both as to music and as to 
text. 

Of the 21 pieces, 10 are well known scriptural verses or 
familiar quotations from the liturgy for weekdays or holidays. 
Of the 11 piyyutim, the numbers 3, nna Not 12, waded pr 
and 21 b=» belong to the ritual common to world Jewry. #4 
76 yt seems to be an addition to m2 “NDI, for it likewise cele- 
brates the mb» ma. Four poems, (#5, 14, 15, 17) glorify the 


31 E. g., ‘wae for ‘naw, or 75v for nbw; m3 for xq2 etc. 
32 Prattica dit musica (Venice 1596) Prima parte. Libro primo c. 63. Cf. 
also Joh. Wolf, Handbuch der Notationskunde, 1., p. 443. 
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festival of m7\n nnov or the mn 1NN, two even in their super- 
scription; #20 seems to refer to Shabuot. To my knowledge, 
none of these last mentioned piyyutim has been previously 
known or published. At least nrs. 15 and 17 deserve to be publi- 
cized beyond the sphere of learned studies.% 

When we turn now to the music, our attention is immediately 
drawn to its most striking feature, viz. the arrangement for 
two antiphonal choirs. This kind of choir-setting was a famous 
specialty of Venice where it originated.34 Giovanni Gabrielli, 
the musical director of San Marco in Venice, was the spiritus 
rector of that new and effective practice, the cort spezzat. It 
did not take long until Rome followed suit and Nanini, Allegri, 
Legrenzi and others became the representatives of what we call — 
not with perfect exactness— the Venetian-Roman School. 
Characteristic of this style is its rigid purity and intransigence 
in the face of the most revolutionary changes, brought about by 
the rise of opera and its monodic diction. The strict observance 
of the ‘‘classic’” a cappella style was but slightly mitigated by 
the introduction of settings for double choruses (Stzle osservato). 
Our manuscript shows the prevailing influence of that school 
in every detail, with only one exception (7 19). This instance is 
a typical melody in the fashion of the monodic arias, at that 
time, brand new, as we find them in the dramatic ‘‘stile rap- 
presentatwo.’’ We quote: 





Ja—chad cu-lam che-du—-sceta- le-ca 


33 For the full text of these piyyutim, see Appendix II. 

34 It has been said that the two organ lofts opposite one another in the 
Cathedral of S. Marco in Venice were the immediate occasion for the invention 
of double-choirs by Adriaen Willaert, famous musical director of S. Marco 
until 1562. However, we know today that, long before Willaert, that practice 
prevailed in certain towns of Northern Italy, for instance, in Modena. It was 
Willaert’s disciples, Andrea and Giovani Gabrieli, who developed the man- 
nerism of double choirs into a legitimate feature of the baroque. 
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ce-scta—le sctia che-mostte-nee-marnal tad ne -~vi-~e-ca. 


A comparison with a typical recitative of a Roman opera shows 
close proximity to our example :35 





Although it is not easy to ascertain all of the mannerisms of 
an 8-part-choir composition from one middle part, and certainly 
not conclusive, we shall endeavour to guess at the fundamental 
stylistic elements of the work. It was probably not very poly- 
phonic, though our part is rather lively. Yet the range of our 
extant part is very small, hardly one octave, with seldom any 
occasion to carry a prominent tune. Rhythmically, it shows the 
free attitude of the early 17th century. Changes between double 
and triple tact are frequently indicated. In general, the compo- 
sitions seem to prefer a rather isorhythmic diction. The tonality, 
while not yet our major, is also no longer strictly modal. Cross 
relations seem not to have disturbed our composer. The choruses 
appear to be well planned; the formtype ABB is occasionally 
indicated. In some places we find sharp alternation of choirs. 
This feature becomes very clear when parts of Hebrew sentences 
are missing and rests appear in their place. The refrain form 
is represented in nrs. 15, 17, and 21. Nrs. 15 and 17 seem to have 
the same or a very similar melody. #21 suggests a free rondeau 
form. Most startling is the remark at the end of nrs. 15 and 17 
“ritornello fine’ and ‘‘ritornello.”’ This is intelligible only if we 
assume instrumental accompaniment, since it is to this that the 
term is usually applied. Such a practice in the synagogue would 


35S, Landi: San Alessio, Prologo. (Cf. Buecken’s Handbuch der Musik- 
wissenschaft; R. Haas, Das Barock, p.8/12) 
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not be incompatible with contemporary custom, as both com- 
positions mentioned are epithalamia for the (n’wx7a ‘n), Tn AN 
on A71n nnow which was not considered a 310 01 so strict as to 
preclude the playing of musical instruments.** 

Here the question arises whether the manuscript contains 
traditional Jewish material. But that question cannot be an- 
swered at all, since we are not in possession of those parts which 
carry the leading melody. The fact, however, that all other 
traits are strictly @ la mode and in typical Roman-Venetian style 
excludes the probability of inherently traditional elements. Let 
us not forget that Salomone Rossi, presumably a contemporary 
of our composer, employs very few, if any, Jewish traditional 
motives in his liturgical compositions. 

Turning now to the question of the manuscript’s provenance, 
we realize at once that it originated in Italy. To define its birth- 
place more accurately, it must have come from a community 
with Minhag Sephardi. The preamble (1n3) of the Kedushah, 
the invitatorium of the 7310D °» (B22 IN) are distinctive criteria 
of the Sepharic ritual. Thus far we are lead by the text. The 
music is more revealing. Both in Rome and in Venice, in fact in 
all Northern Italy, compositions for two choirs were in vogue 
. during the seventeenth century; but the Sephardic ritual was 
more common in northeastern Italy, especially in the Venetian 
republic. Moreover, we know that many Jewish musicians 
frequented the court of the Gonzagas in Mantua and that there 
was a lively traffic between the Jewish communities of Mantua, 
Ferrara, and Venice.3? 

During the first third of the seventeenth century, a dynamic 
personality of dominating authority and artistic temperament 
enriched Jewish life in Venice: Rabbi Leon da Modena, a most 
versatile figure; "an author who says of himself that he mastered 
(or at least dabbled in) twenty six different avocations.3* Among 
them he counts music, play-writing, and Hazanut. He founded 
a musical academy ‘7”x¥-nsx °29912”’ which gave weekly concerts 


36 Dr. Sonne directed my attention to this fact. 

37 Cf. E. Birnbaum, “Die juedischen Musiker am Hofe von Mantua.” 
(Kalender fuer Israeliten, Vienna 1893.) 

38 Cf, Leon da Modena, m7 "n, ed. Kahane, Kieff 1911-12, p. 64. 
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in the Ghetto.3® However, this splendor did not last very long. 
“The devastation caused by the plague of 1630 wrought havoc 
in this as in every other form of local activity; and though the 
musical society continued to exist for at least nine or ten years 
more, it never fully recovered from the blow.’’4° 

Here also we may mention Modena’s active interest in the 
Hebrew compositions of Salomone Rossi. It was due to the in- 
cessant initiative and encouragement of the Rabbi that Rossi 
was commissioned to write his synagogal compositions for choirs 
of three to eight parts — pieces which have kept their appeal 
and beauty down to the present day. 

We possess an enthusiastic report about that ‘‘Accademia 
Musicale” and its performances on 771n nny under the leader- 
ship of Leon da Modena. The writer is his former disciple, the 
apostate Giulio Morosini, (alias Samuel Nachmias del Salonicco). 
He says: ‘‘I remember well that at the time of my successes in 
Venice during 1628 or thereabouts, if I am not mistaken, the 
Jews fled from Mantua because of the war, and some came to 
Venice. At that juncture Mantua flourished in many fields of 
study. Also the Jews applied themselves to music and to the 
playing of instruments. Upon their arrival in Venice, they 
organized an academy of music in the Ghetto where I was living, . 
and sang there twice a week in the evenings. It was chiefly 
certain leading personalities and the rich men of the Ghetto 
who supported that institution. I also was to be found among 
those there assembled. My teacher, R. Leon da Modena, was the 
maestro di cappella. 

“In that year, two rich and _ brilliant personalities were 
elected bridegrooms of the Law —as explained above — one 
of whom was a member of the academy. With the help of the 
musicians, there had been arranged for our benefit two choirs 
in the Spanish Synagogue which was beautifully decorated and 


39 Cf. A. Ottolenghi, R. Leon da Modena. Rivista di Venezia, Luglio 
1929.), also C. Roth: ‘Academia musicale del Ghetto veneziano”’ in Israel, 
Vol. II., and H. Zoller: ‘Theater und Tanz in den italienischen Ghetti.” 
(Mitteilungen zur juedischen Volkskunde, vol. 39.) 

4° Cecil Roth: Venice, p. 201. (Jewish Communities Series of the JPS), 
Philadelphia 1930. 
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adorned with silverware and jewels. On the two evenings, i. e. 
on the “‘Octave”’ (sic) of the feast Sh’mini Atzeret and Simhat 
Tora, these choirs sang figural music (that is, music in artistic 
settings; note of the translator) in the Hebrew language, also a 
part of Arvith, several psalms, and the Minha: that is to say, 
also the afternoon service of the last holiday was solemnized 
by music. Thus, during some hours of the evening, a throng of 
noblemen and ladies gathered amid such great applause that 
many officers and policemen had to guard the gates to secure 
quiet and safe passage. Among the instruments, an organ also 
was brought into the synagogue, which is not permitted by the 
Rabbis, because it is the instrument usually played in our 
churches... .’’4% 

Elsewhere Morosini emphasizes the great part choral singing 
played on mn nnnv. He reports that rhymed piyyutim with 
references to Jerusalem and the coming of Elijah and of the 
Messiah were sung; sometimes in Spanish or Turkish.” In the 
center of the festivity are the nwx7a jnn and ANN jnN in whose 
praise are rendered hymns, encomia, and eulogies.# Their names 
are celebrated in poems created ad hoc, and all the arts (above 
all, music) have to contribute to their glorification. When reading 
such reports, we need not be surprised that the strict orthodoxy 
of Venice tolerated such secularistic activities.44 We learn that 
—71n nnnw was not considered a full holiday, inasmuch as the 
prohibition of work on that day was somewhat flexible.45 Already 
in the early sixteenth century, the Rabbis had permitted dancing 
in the synagogue on that occasion. 

And now we return to the five piyyutim in our musical 
manuscript. In them can be found all of the features mentioned 
by Morosini, rhymed poetry, double choir, typical processionals, 
poems celebrating the names of the ‘‘bridegrooms of the Law,” 


4 Guilio Morosini, Via della Fede, Rome 1683, p. 793. (Vol. II.) Trans- 
lation by Eric Werner. 

# Ibid., p. 789. Cf. also D. Simonsen, G. Morosini’s ‘‘Mitteilungen ueber 
seinen Lehrer Leon da Modena,” in the A. Berliner Festschrift, Berlin 1903. 

43 Ibid., p. 788. 

44 Ibid., p. 793. 

4s Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, article ‘‘Simhat Tora.” 
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“musica figurata’” (a novelty in an orthodox synagogue), the 
rite of the ‘Scuola Spagnuola.”’ All of this minutely confirms 
Morosini’s description. It does not seem a very bold hypothesis, 
therefore, to assume that our manuscript originated between 
1628 and 1650, in or around Venice, influenced by the circle of 
Modena’s musical academy. 1628 is a terminus a quo since, in 
that year, the academy was founded by the gifted Jewish musi- 
cians fleeing from Mantua. 1650 is apparently a terminus ad 
quem since thereafter the academy no longer existed and since 
Modena had died a short time before. It is very improbable that 
Salomone Rossi was the composer; certainly we would have 
heard about it. Nor can I suggest any other name. Much de- 
pends upon the interpretation of the term “maestro di cappella”’ 
used by Morosini. If it denotes merely or exclusively the con- 
ductor, then the assumption of Modena’s authorship is not 
warranted. But, in those times, a maestro di cappella was usually 
much more then merely a musical director. He had to officiate 
as his own composer, director, accompanist, and conductor. 
If we understand the term in so broad a manner, it would be 
possible to assume that Leon da Modena, that versatile, artistic 
personality, was himself the composer of our manuscript. Be 
that as it may, this much we can assert: our fragment is a unique 
anthology of liturgical compositions, chiefly for double choir 
in the musical style then most fashionable, written by a highly 
skilled musician, probably by a master. It originated in or around 
Venice, between 1628 and 1650. Probably soon afterward the 
orthodox reaction against artistic music got the upper hand and 
became so strong that all ‘‘figural music” in the Synagogue was 
abandoned and forgotten. At least Benedetto Marcello, the 
Venetian Nobile who recorded eleven hazanic melodies of the 
Sephardic and German Jews-of Venice around 1700, does not 
say a word about artistic Jewish endeavours in music, although 
he expatiates freely upon the musical standards of Venetian 
Jewry.47 He states moreover that nowhere did he find notated 


© Not, however, the scribe! The numerous orthographic blunders in the 
Hebrew text make this hypothesis entirely untenable. 

47 Cf. E. Werner, ‘Die hebraeischen Intonationen des B. Marcello,” 
(in MGW, Breslau, 1937, November-issue.) Modena’s responsum permitting 
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music in the synagogues of Venice or elsewhere, although he had 
been searching for it.48 This can have only one meaning: artistic 
music was, in his time, no longer fostered in the synagogue. 
Another argumentum ex silentio is offered by the traveller Abra- 
ham Levy of Amsterdam who, in his travelogue, speaks of the 
fine traditional music heard in the great Levantine synagogue 
of Venice. Not a word about artistic efforts which at that time, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, would certainly have 
been a feat well worth mentioning.‘9 

All of these facts seem to verify the exultant descriptions of 
the musical ability of the Venetian Jews in the period of Modena, 
and our manuscript adds proof to those reports. 


II 


By far most of the manuscripts of the Birnbaum collection stem 
from the latter half of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century. These have been discussed extensively in 
Idelsohn’s article mentioned in the beginning of this study. 
Certain items, however, not specified there, deserve at least 
a brief word of appreciation. It is well known, for instance, that 
the famous Louis Lewandowski was, for a number of years, the 
assistant of the cantor Abraham Lichtenstein in Berlin; and 
Idelsohn has, perhaps for the first time, realized how deeply 
Lewandowski was indebted to and influenced by his superior. 
As Idelsohn puts it, ‘‘Lichtenstein’s hazanut became so much a 
part of him that he considered it as his (Lewandowski’s) own.... 
And in publishing that hazanut in his work Kol Rinnah Utfilla, 
Lewandowski did not mention even the name of Lichtenstein, 
apparently believing that his music was or had become His. 
Only by means of Lichtenstein’s own manuscript do we recognize 
the origin.’’s° Indeed, it is fascinating to watch the transition 


the use of artistic music in the synagogue is included (in French translation )in 
Naumbourg’s edition of Salomone Rossi’s Hebrew compositions, Paris 1876-7. 

48 Cf. E. Werner, op. cit., p. 402. 

49 Cf, A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Music in its Historical Development, p. 202, 
and 507, n. 22. 

s° Ibid., p. 276. 
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from Lichtenstein’s unorganized but really ingenious and 
splendidly melodious style to Lewandowski’s skilled and classic 
arrangement of the same tunes. As an original inventor of 
melodies along traditional lines, Lichtenstein even surpasses 
Lewandowski. Our collection contains, among numerous other 
manuscripts of Lichtenstein, a ‘‘Tal-Kaddish” of enchanting 
beauty, a veritable gem which well deserves a new setting 
worthy of its splendor. Among other pearls, we mention here 
some fine originals from Sulzer’s hand, today perhaps unique 
in the world, since the Germans burnt the old synagogue in the 
Seitenstettengasse of Vienna, where the bulk of Sulzer’s manu- 
scripts had been preserved. All the writings of Hirsch Wein- 
traub, the third great reformer of synagagal music, are contained 
in our collection, among them his famous ‘‘Tempelgesaenge”’ 
in their first and second versions. Besides, we have a rare oppor- 
tunity to look into Weintraub’s workshop, since all of his 
sketches, notes, and the like are here accessible. Worth ment- 
tioning are also his unprinted orchestral compositions which 
show him to have been a gifted and serious follower of Mendels- 
sohn. It is touching to observe, in these scores, Weintraub’s 
unyielding struggle with problems of orchestral technique. 

Of great historic importance are the complete handwritten 
vocal scores of the liturgies for the whole year, arranged accord- 
ing to communities. Birnbaum collected all of the liturgical 
music of Hamburg, Braunschweig, Prague, Copenhagen, Han- 
nover, Magdeburg, Breslau, Stettin, Koenigsberg, and many 
other cities. Usually these scores start about 1825 and are con- 
tinued into the sixties. They constitute priceless authentic 
material for the future historiographer of the music of Jewish 
Liberalism. Approximately three hundred folio volumes give 
a virtually complete picture of liturgical as well as musical 
developments in Central Europe during these formative years. 
A specialty sui generis is also the complete score of the temple 
music of the ancient community of Leghorn (Livorno) in three 
bulky volumes. However, it must be added that the traditional 
material contained in these compositions is frequently effaced 
through the carelessness, the clumsiness, and the irresponsibility 
of the arrangers who were, in the main, non-Jewish musicians. 
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A great number of manuscripts of hazanim from Russia, 
Poland, the Baltic states, France, England, the Netherlands, 
and Scandinavia make the collection really all European. Added 
to it are a considerable number of explanatory or reference notes 
which await resuscitation and evaluation. Excellent help for 
such work is offered through numerous sets of liturgical and 
cantorial periodicals, likewise a part of our collection. Most of 
these are very rare since few libraries in this country took the 
trouble to collect them. 

Birnbaum’s scholarly interests brought him into contact 
with many musicologists and many students of the related arts. 
Several of the letters document his intensive and manifold 
discussion of all topics connected with the musical history of 
ancient and mediaeval times. Although most of that corres- 
pondence is now outdated, some of the letters deserve mention 
either on account of the writer’s personality or because of the 
subject under discussion. 

A regular correspondent of Birnbaum’s was the “famous 
musical scholar, Prof. Hugo Riemann, who held Birnbaum’s 
judgement in high regard and quoted him occasionally in his 
work. Upon Riemann’s suggestion, Romain Rolland, in his 
function as general secretary of the musical section of the world’s 
fair of France in the year 1900, invited Birnbaum to deliver a 
learned address on the subject of ancient Jewish music before 
an international audience of scholars and artists. Everything was 
arranged for Birnbaum’s trip to Paris when a sudden illness in 
his family prevented his fulfilment of that flattering invitation.* 

Peaceable as Birnbaum usually was, some of his letters show 
traces of sharp polemics. In all of these cases, without exception, 
musicology has vindicated Birnbaum’s views. One instance 
should be quoted here, since Birnbaum took the issue out of the 
sphere of private correspondence and placed it before the public. 
This occurred when he turned sharply against Professor Emil 
Breslaur who, in a shallow and ignorant pamphlet, had denied 


st See photograph # 3. 

st “Unsere erste Musikbeilage” in Juedische Presse, (Lehrer und Kantor 
1899, Nr. 3. A reprint in A. Friedmann’s Birnbaum-Festschrift, Berlin 1922, 
p. 158-163. 
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the authenticity of traditional Jewish music.3 Birnbaum replies: 
“Well, I can inform the gentleman that the Jews possess elements 
of the most ancient music in their synagogal chants, elements 
of which all Churches must be envious and, for that matter 
indeed, are envious. The Churches will never fully understand 
the medieval newmes unless they take the trouble to study the 
medieval Jewish grammarians and their system of musical 
notation, in order to apply these principles to their neumes.”’ 

“It is both curious and wonderful that a Christian professor 
(having the advantage of being a historian) must tell a Jewish 
professor that he went much too far when he disputed the 
originality of synagogal chant (E. Vogel, Jahrbuch 1899, p. 54). 
When a Jesuit, Father Dechevrens of Paris, reaches the con- 
clusion that ‘the Gregorian Chant is the music of the Hebrews 
and that there is for every one of the Roman Catholic melodies 
but one modal system, not that of the Greeks but that of the 
sacred Hebrew nation,’*4 then it is very disgraceful for a Jewish 
professor to resort to such extremely foul means in order to 
wrap himself in a historic cloak. (The end of the quotation on 
page 65 of his pamphlet is taken from my study Juedische 
Mustker am Hofe von Mantua.)”’ 

All of his life Birnbaum dreamed of writing, indeed intended 
to write, a comprehensive history of the music of the Synagogue. 
All of his studies and articles, his collecting, searching, travelling, 
and copying were to serve that one final aim, a systematic 
history of Jewish liturgical music. That book, alas, was never 
written. Another magnum opus was finished, however, which 
constituted his most important bequest and was destined to 
become a challenge to future Jewish musicologists. 


Ill 


This great work is a musico-liturgical catalogue listing all 
melodies of synagogal songs printed or written in Europe be- 
tween 1700 and 1910, to which are added many bibliographical 


88 Emil Breslaur: Sind originale Synagogen- und Volksmelodien bei den 
Juden geschichtlich nachweisbar? Leipzig 1898. 
4X. Haberl, Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch 1899, p. 119 a. 
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references. Such a catalogue amounts to a complete thesaurus 
of all synagogal melodies of Europe and is an exact instrument 
by which to test the authenticity of any given traditional ’tune. 
The catalogue contains about seven thousand cards, arranged 
alphabetically according to the first words of the Hebrew texts. 
Each card is furnished with a musical quotation of the initial 
motive of the melody referred to. The Hebrew text is carefully 
underlaid, and the first two or three sources of each tune are 
traced. I may be permitted to point out briefly the great value 
of this remarkable work. 

The catalogue serves both practical and scientific purposes 
and constitutes a reference work by which to find, for any given 
text, the tune and its source, or inversely, if the melody of a 
known or unknown text is to be identified,.our catalogue will 
list it, provided the melody has ever been published or was 
frequently sung in a synagogue between 1700 and 1910. Should 
this catalogue ever be published — and it most assuredly de- 
serves to become generally available — it would be indispensable 
for any hazan who takes his duties seriously or for any good 
choir leader of a temple and certainly for all students of Jewish 
liturgy and music. Indeed, its scientific value even surpasses its 
practical utility. 

Better than any textbook, it illustrates the development of 
our liturgical music along certain lines and styles. Today we 
know fairly well how strongly the music of the Christian environ- 
ment determined the course of the synagogal music in the last 
three-hundred years. Thanks to this catalogue, every change can 
now be followed closely from one version of a melody to the next, 
from each decade to the decade following. We can observe some- 
thing that has so often proved a fascinating riddle for the musi- 
cologist, namely, the migration of certain tunes from one corner 
of Europe to the other. The precise tracing of these itinerant 
tunes will undoubtedly shed much light on the mystery of the 
birth and the propagation of folksong in general, a subject most 
controversial among students. 

Moreover, we are now in a position to examine and to check 
the authenticity of any individual melody which is asserted to 
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be ‘‘traditional.’’ All too often has this term been used and mis- 
used, and it was always a complicated process to distinguish 
between genuine tradition and pseudo-tradition. Now we can 
state that, if the “‘traditional’’ melody to be examined is of 
European derivation, it will be found in Birnbaum’s catalogue. 
If we fail to locate it there or if we fail to find there a version or 
a variant ever so distantly related to it, then it is not genuinely 
traditional. | have made a series of. tests the results of which 
have fully confirmed this statement. Furthermore, the exact 
bibliographical implementation of the catalogue facilitates re- 
search into the genesis of art music within the Synagogue. It can 
be said, without undue simplification, that we created a litur- 
gical art music only when our leading hazanim became familiar 
with. musical: notation. As soon as they took to writing or copy- 
ing music, artistic songs began to flourish in the Synagogue. The 
trend of the hazanim in Europe ran from East to West, musical 
education from South to Northeast. It is only natural that our 
religious art music, reaching its first peak in South Central 
Europe, proceeded rapidly westward and then slowly but inten- 
sively eastward.55 We need not be surprised, then, to find widely 
differing grades and nuances of traditional elements blended 
with secular artistic features throughout the development of 
synagogal art music. Similarly the traits of individual hazanim 
are at times curiously touched, in spots, by the personal style of 
composers who lived possibly a century earlier. All of these 
characteristics of our cult music can now be studied with ease, 
thanks to the catalogue and to the Eduard Birnbaum Collection 
and to the help of an exact scientific apparatus. 

In order to illustrate the structure of the catalogue and 
to explain it concretely, we give two examples picked out at 
random: 


8s The writer is aware of the fact that the trends and directions mentioned 
above are due to certain general conditions which exerted a determining influ- 
ence over the entire material and spiritual life of European Jewry. The question 
of the musical education of the Jews or of the migration of the kazanim is but 
secondary. Those conditions followed from the general status of the Jew and 
its varied consequences. 
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We gave two examples of the arrangement of the catalogue. 
There are 33 more cards listed under the onyw Kw offering as 
many musical quotations and respective bibliographical refer- 
ences. 





These pages were written with the intent of directing the atten- 
tion of Jewish scholars to the work of Eduard Birnbaum. At the 
same time we seek to arouse scholarly interest in his magnificent 
collection. Today it is inevitable that we ask ourselves: where 
would this treasury of tradition have been, had not Dr. Oko, 
former librarian of the Hebrew Union College, possessed the 
foresight to secure it for our library? Dr. Oko’s remark ‘“Thus 
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the acquisition of the Birnbaum Collection was not an acci- 
dent,’’s*> we consider a modest understatement. Dr. Oko may 
be assured of the gratitude of all students of Jewish lore. This 
writer is deeply indebted to Dr. Oko for his personal interest in 
the Birnbaum collection. Acknowledgments are likewise due 
Dr. Walter Rothman, librarian of the H. U. C., and Mr. Moses 
Marx, the head-cataloguer, for their kind assistance. 

An old proverb says: Habent sua fata lihelli. To the Birnbaum 
catalogue, as yet unpublished and unknown, may fate show 
itself propitious! 


APPENDIX I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUARD BIRNBAUM’S ESSAYS 
ON JEwisH Music 


This is a first attempt at a bibliography of the musical articles 

of Birnbaum, all of them widely scattered through various 

periodicals appearing over a long stretch of time. I am almost 

certain that the present bibliography is not complete. But even 

so, it may serve as a starting point for further research. Many 

valuable references may also be found in A. Friedmann’s Birn- 

baum Memorial, Dem Andenken Eduard Birnbaum, Berlin 1922. 

1. ‘“Voranzeige der Breslauer Synagogengesaenge von M. 

Deutsch.” (Juedischer Cantor, 1880, Nr. 1) 

. “Ueber Salomon Sulzer.” (Jued. Cantor 1881) 

. Necrology on Hirsch Weintraub. (Jued. Cantor 1882, Nr. 1) 

. “Briefe aus Koenigsberg.” (Jued. Cantor, 1883, Nr. 3, 5) 

. “Adolf Schoenfelds Haggada Ausgabe.” (Jued. Literatur- 
blatt 1885) 

.““Byron’s Hebraeische Melodien.” (Jued. Cantor 1886, 
Nr. 46). 

7. Review of the Sephardische Gesaenge by Bauer and Loewit. 

(Jued. Literaturblatt 1889) 
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Dr. A. S. Oko: “Jewish Book Collections in the U. S. A.” (American 
Jewish Year Book, Vol. 45, p. 78.) 
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“Musikalische Traditionen bei der Vorlesung der Megilla.”’ 
(Allgem. Zeitung des Judentums 1891, Nrs. 12, 13, 15.) 
Review of Hirsch Weintraub’s Tempelgesaenge. (Wuener 
Kantorenzeitung, Wahrheit, 1891, series of ten articles.) 
Review of S. Sulzer’s Sikoron, Gabe der Erinnerung. (Jued. 

Literaturblatt 1891.) 

“Kritische Blaetter.” (Koenigsberger Jeschurun 1892, Nr. 1.) 
“Juedische Musiker am Hofe von Mantua.” (Singer’s 
Kalender fuer Oesterreichische Israeliten, Vienna 1893.) 
Review of F. Consolo’s Libro det canti d’Israele (Jued. 

Literaturblatt, Nrs. 18, 19.) 

Necrology on Louis Lewandowski. (Jeschurun 1894, Nr. 8.) 

Necrology on Jaques Rosenhain. (Jeschurun 1894, Nr. 36.) 

Michael Sachs’ Responsum about the hazan. (Jeschurun 
1895, Nr. 38.) 

“Franz Schubert als Synagogenkomponist.” (Allgem. Zeitung 
des Judentums, Nrs. 5, 6, 7.) 

Review of A. Baer’s Baal Tefilla (Der praktische Vorbeter) in 
(Jued. Literaturblatt 1898, Nrs. 24, 27.) 

“Ueber den Ursprung der Traditionen in Synagogengesang.”’ 
(Jued. Literaturblatt 1891, Nr. 9.) 

“Ueber die liturgische und kantorale Vorbildung des Kul- 
tusbeamten.” (Israelitische Wochenschrift 1899, Nr. 9.) 
“Unsere erste Musikbeilage.” (Juedische Presse, in supple- 

ment ‘‘Lehrer und Kantor,” 1899, Nr. 3.) 

Liturgische Uebungen 1, (Verband der juedischen Lehrer im 
Deutschen Reich; in Commission bei M. Popelauer, 
Berlin 1900.) 

“Ueber YVehi Rotzon’’ (Israelitische Wochenschrift, 1902, 
Nr. 26.) 

Liturgische Uebungen II. (Verband der juedische Lehrer 
im Deutschen Reich, Berlin 1902.) 

“Ueber die Verdienste der Gaonen um die juedische Liturgie”’ 
etc. (Israelitische Wochenschrift, 1903, Nr. 4.) 

“Zum Gedaechtnis Salomon Sulzers.”’ (Biography of Sulzer 
on the occasion of his centennial. A series of ten articles 
in Israelitische Wochenschrift, 1904.) 
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27. ‘Polen und der polnische Ritus.’’ (Oesterreichisch- Ungarische 
Kantorenzeitung, 1909.) 

28. “‘Wolf Bass aus Prossnitz.’’ (Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, ?) 

29. ‘Ueber den Ursprung der Kol-Nidre-Melodie.”” (Hamburger 
Israelitisches Famtlienblatt, 1909.) 


APPENDIX II. 


TEXT OF THE PIYYUTIM OF THE ITALIAN MANUSCRIPT 

M 4 F 71, Not CONTAINED IN DAvVIDSOHN’s ‘‘OZAR”’ 

Ne 5; 
I NPD!) TIN PAM JNnow a7 Ar oY arp IR ewoD Jan won 
neess pom nbs 45> wp ben ana baa ana nvr aR 73 (twice) 
JAI77 N17, TD NI) JON E wy Tasjwwd AN pn [twice) |: MY NAWY :] 
JS NAN A Ten NI GNatD) Ay 42¥ AT Npd 
ANN 73): JNA ANN W723 JNay pyoa cn Sx Por on mw oD” 
i JNNxa 

Nr. 14. 
Sop |: 82 yDw 3] APT >a DoNNDw nN bx dye? Ov TOMIA OTT Iw 
}9n ODNI77 NIA Ow oraw |:0n3 aw $5:) oF ONa Odd AMIN AYD 
O32 2a 7d saw NII73 ,DDNAWw 7D ANI NbD TN OY Jox) NIA Oy? 
mixta $5 mind i5In joDD n> 
pwede ny |: oonywa Sx whe ny dx: won ny 


Nr. 15. 
(Vocalization is here omitted, since it is often misleading.) 
bry 
on 72 Dene oy xa ona wes ode or wr 55 oDIKN my Dron on be 
kam boy aw m:),.929 anow paw 5°72 , xed Sy onn 

Above it, in different ink: 

msm b> maw roi 
a) @ prvepi b> mew yin 


Continuing the first text: 
oonyiwa bx be ny 
D>) sen aw? pay 25x ps oy iP 
* The Italian Jews barely pronounce the 7. They are consequently in- 


clined to omit it altogether or to replace it occasionally by an 8. To them 7 
and X are easily interchangeable. 
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°D AN) ANDW WIP DIpPHs 1p"n 72 7 Nip? Nw) MpIn Aysw ww py? 
kn) bop mp AND bo AT Nd aw TIN AND” ARTI AD ANT ND 
bay 

O71 Mp7 M73 Niodio ow wIwr oy APN Sal MVD ONY? Ve OD b>D 
b>) catin ody nw 

mbyp abyn dann ea ny Sane dx ,o7w INw PI” NO” [DIND *D 1OW 7D 
b>) .o-waKRd 

pax b> bx pny por aor dx nord memy asin mw wrx aaio Jind 
b>) .aNpn Yr idin ANY 

1 ND ties |MR ww .IwD MBIA ODwAI “Wo DrDbdry -w orn Deny =) 
“ritornello fine” *: 9.773 Tyo? jnN2 


NGS. 


Jonin oy $97 onn ody) Tn? ,odiy Na 

Inioby moqa OTs Ty? ,Pidayyi ,yninis Fo 

729 Now ASN 39 OY 837 NI 83 AT 

OY WY) 73) 7NDV:|| TIN A OY 8A TIT 
sobiy dy ov ib Sa ina b2 by nix wen 2) 

TITIT OPT OY PTY J2 Tin ,inm3 ingay yiow 
Joy ate beating opin o}.or2y pa) 

13717 Jo¥y wai rniydyn ay vos a> pra 
Joy wa olny nom asp iby aya. (4) 

12707 ogy je atin Ninp> “Sayow? a2 ded aT? 
Soippa tb ingqa ns Mende mestion — 6) 

12797 .oyy ae onbiy ax io 39 a 4D iden F712 
sox ining psa ibriae ©) 

19717 Jone ron Nd odiye aw? orn AWD? iy qr 
Sor ka ny aw b>znyposrwoesvon (7) 

“itornello” 127117 -foy 1p? bai now? Dew? oy 28 O72 TE 


2 See supra the previous note! 

3 Dr. Sonne presumes that 11y v>x and >xow are respectively allusions 
to the names of the 771 jnn and of the nwxia jnn. Perhaps they were uncle 
and nephew. 

4 See the previous note. In general, this poem is full of hints and allusions. 
This, however, is not the place for analyzing the manifold quotations and the 
presumably personal references. 
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INH: 


DY ,O NYO [DW WS WA NIT A NIT ODN OY ON A ona ND ITY 
}7] ONS ,ONYY 39 AD Way Man wy ,O NR TayeD ANd KXIT 
“Lone 95 non: 7p dx OwaN AVA j:on> yo) PMD ond 
oy os nx > mn ayy x2 yon | AY? wa Xs] DD yiawd 
owns by . ax bx xy oe din oa a man ,o-pns ben 

.M¥D OY 7 °NDD Opaya ,mxD oy wenn ov nn 


THE OLD WEST SEMITIC SUN-GOD HAMMU 


JULIUS LEWY, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
I. Tue THeopHoric NAME ELEMENT HAMMU 


ARIOUS scholars, especially Ungnad in a paper on ‘ ‘Am- 

murapi’! and Theo Bauer in his monograph ‘Die Ost- 
kanaander’’, have noted that the name of the famous sixth 
ruler of the First or ‘“Amorite Dynasty” (palé Amurri3) of 
Babylon appears in the Old Babylonian and Neo-Babylonian 
sources in the following variant writings: 1) Ha-am-mu-ra-pt, 
2) Ha-mu-r1-pit, 3) *Ha-am-mu-ra-pt, 4) Ha-am-mu-um-ra-pis, 
5) Ha-am-mu-um-ra-pi, 6) Ha-am-mi-ra-am‘, 7) Am-mu-ra-pt', 
8) *“Am-mu-ra-pi’ and 9) Am-mu-ra-pt. In documents coming 


t Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XXII, 1909, pp. 7 ff. 

2 Leipzig 1926. 

3 Cf. Weidner, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 
XXVI, 2, 1921, p. 40. 

4 As was observed by Ungnad, loc. cit., p. 8, this spelling represents 
merely a “defective” writing of the usual form Ya-am-mu-ra-pi. But see also 
below, p. 436, note 52. 

s According to Clay, The Empire of the Amorites, New Haven 1919, 
p. 113(114), note 4, this spelling occurs in two (apparently unpublished) 
tablets of the Yale Babylonian Collection. 

6 With Ungnad, loc. cit., pp. 8 f., it may well be assumed that, owing to 
a scribal error, the second sign am stands here in. the place of the similar 
sign pi. 

7 This spelling is found in lines 8 and 10 of the Neo-Babylonian letter 
K.552, published by Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K. Collection of the British Museum, III, Chicago 1896, No. 255. On the 
basis of a statement by Clay (op. cit., p. 113, note 4) to the effect that the 
Old Babylonian tablet YBC 4362 offers a further variant 44m-mu-ra-pi, it 
would appear that it goes back to an Old Babylonian source. This is all the 
more likely since the letter K.552 mentions an “‘old tablet which the king 
Am-mu-ra-pi made”. (For a translation of the pertinent lines 7 ff. of K.552 
see Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 11, Heidelberg 1925, p. 334.) 

8 See the preceding footnote. 
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from the lower Habfir region and mentioning a namesake who. 
a few generations after the great legislator of Babylonia, ruled 
over the country of Hana, the spellings No. 19 and No. 9” 
alternate with the variants 10) Ha-am-mu-ra-pi-i}™ and 11) 
Am-mi-ra-pi-i. Much like the author of the so-called Baby- 
lonian King List K.4426+Rm.617% who, in translating the non- 
Babylonian names Ha-am-mu-ra-pi and Am-mi-sa-du-qé" by 
Kim-ta-ra-pa-d5-tum and Kim-tum-kit-tum, explained ha-am-mu 
in the same way as am-mi, we must therefore conclude that 
ha-am-mu, ha-am-mi, am-mu and am-mi are variant writings of 
one and the same name element. Since an initial y of West 
Semitic roots was sometimes rendered by } but at other times 
disregarded when the Akkadian scribes transliterated or adapted 
West Semitic nouns and proper names such as 73y%, Vy", poy"? 


* Thus probably on the royal seal impressed upon the tablet YBC 6518; 
see Stephens, Revue d’Assyriologie XXXIV, 1937, pp. 184 ff. 

See Thureau-Dangin and Dhorme, Syria V, 1924, pp. 275 f.; Thureau- 
Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie XX XIII, 1936, p. 54. 

tt As was repeatedly noted (e. g., by Thureau-Dangin and Dhorme, loc. 
cit., pp. 266 f.), this spelling occurs in line 31 of the contract published by 
C. H. W. Johns, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology XXIX, 1907, 
pp. 180 f. and plate opposite p. 184 and re-edited by Clay, Babylonian Records 
in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, IV, New Haven 1923, pp. 51 f. and 
pl.48, No. 52. 

% This spelling appears in rev., line 14 of the afore-cited document 
YBC 6518. 3 

**'V R 44; for a discussion of this list of royal names see partic»larly 
Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kosséer, Leipzig 1884, pp. 19 ff. 

4 K.4426+Rm.617 writes Am-mi-sd-dag-qé. 

*s As was shown by Bauer, op. cit., pp. 9 and 65, the Akkadian sources 
of the Hammu-rapi period render the Amorite equivalent of the biblical 
personal name bxay as Ha-ab-di-il and Ab-di-il. 

© For the simultaneous use in the Ma’eri texts — i. e., at the time of 
Hammu-rapi of Babylon — of haiarum and aiarum “young ass” (cf. Hebrew 
vy) see Dossin, Syria XIX, 1938, p. 108. 

"7 Whereas the Old West Semitic word for “valley” which corresponds 
to Hebrew pny appears in the Ma’eri texts as hamqum (see Dossin, loc. cit., 
p. 108 and Revue d’Assyriologie XXXV, 1938, p- 183, note 1), it recurs as 
amqu in the geographic term mét amgi by which the Tell el-Amarna letters 
apparently designate the “valley”. between Lebanon and Antilibanos (see 
Weber apud Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, I, Leipzig 1915, pp. 1112 
and 1571). 
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and my?8, and since, accordingly, the West Semitic term oy 
‘‘neople” is likely to recur in the Akkadian sources as both 
ha-am-mu/i and am-mu/i, it is not surprising that, beginning 
with Pognon®?, many Assyriologists” either endorsed the ancient 
philologist’s translation by kimtum “family”, “people” of 
ha-am-mu and am-mi or associated this name element with the 
South Arabic divine name oy because its theophoric character 
is revealed by the afore-cited spellings “Ha-am-mu-ra-pt and 
¢Am-mu-ra-pi as well as by other indications". 

A closer examination of the West Semitic proper names con- 
tained in the Akkadian sources reveals, however, the possibility 
of linking the name element a-am-mu and its variants /a-am-m1, 
am-mu and am-mi not with a root primae ¢ but with a root 
primae ¢. In the various inscriptions recording: the victory of 
Sargon II of Assyria over Iau-bi’di, the then ruler of the modern 


18 As was noted by various scholars (e. g., by Horn, Zeitschrift fuir Assyrio- 


logie XXXIV, 1922, p. 130), the island town of 4 le — i.e. the cult center 
of the goddess my (see J. Lewy, Revue de l’Histotre des Religions CX, 1934, 
p. 48) — occurs in the cuneiform sources as [a-na-at and A-na-at; in much 
the same way, the goddess my herself appears in the Amorite personal names 
of the Old Babylonian epoch as Ha-na-ta and A-na-ta; see Bauer, op. cit., 
p. 73 and cf. J. Lewy, loc. cit., p. 43 and Zestschraft fir Assyriologie XX XVIII, 
1929, pp. 246 and 267. 

9 Journal Asiatique VIII, II, 1888, pp. 543 ff.; cf. further Delitzsch, 
op. cit., p. 70, note 6 and p. 72. 

2 Cf., aside from the afore-quoted papers and books by Ungnad, Bauer 
and Clay, the discussions of Hammu-rapi’s name by Albright, David, Hom- 
mel, Jensen, King, Luckenbill, Ranke, Sayce, Thureau-Dangin, Weber and 
Winckler which have been listed by Zimmern in Schrader’s Die Keilin- 
schriften und das Alte Testaments, Berlin 1903, pp. 480 f.; Tallqvist, Assyrian 
Personal Names, Helsingfors 1914, p. 84, s.v. Hammu-rapi and Eilers, Die 
Gesetzesstele Chammurabis, Leipzig 1932, pp. 66f., s.v. Chammurabi. See 
further Joseph Halévy, Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie III, 1888, pp. 332 ff. and 
others. 

2 So, for instance, the analogous composition of the personal names 
24-mu-um-e-Su-uhk and T-li-e-Su-uh (for the references see Bauer, op. cit., 
pp. 13 and 21, respectively) and the place names Dér-Am-miK! and Diar- 
45amasK! (for the references see Ebeling, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, II, 
pp. 241 and 249; see also below, p. 467, note 197). Cf. further the per- 
sonal names Su-mu-Ha-am-mu and Su-mu-4Da-gan quoted below, p. 434, 
note 39. 
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city of sl.> (i.e. the biblical 725 non), the latter prince is 
once defined as °””Ha-ma-ta-a-a% and in another passage as 
mat 4 ma-ta-a-a4; similarly, his country is called not only ”“Ha- 
am-ma-ti?s but also ”A-ma-at-ti?®. It is true, Delitzsch?7, one of 
the few scholars who paid attention to this divergency, con- 
sidered it impossible that "“Ha-am-ma-tt and "A-ma-at-ti* are 
merely variants of one and the same geographic term??. But 
when he published his pertinent remarks, he could not know 


22 See below, pp. 444 f. 

23 See line 18 of the tablet K.1349 (published by Winckler, Sammlung 
von Keilschrifitexten, 11, Leipzig 1894, pl.1). A passage in the Annals of 
Sargon’s father Tiglath-Pileser III, which deals with Iau-bi’di’s predecessor 
Eni-ilu, has not 94 a-ma-ta-a-a but @Ha-am-ma-ta-a-a; see III R9, No. 3, 
bz. 

74 See line 33 of Sargon’s so-called Display Inscription (Winckler, Die 
Ketlschrifttexte Sargons, 11, Leipzig 1889, pl.31, No.65). 

> Thus in line 62 of the right side of the Stela from Cyprus (latest edi- 
tion. by Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, 1, Leipzig 1907, No.71); 
line 8 of the so-called Nimrfid Inscription (Winckler, op. cit., pl.48) and line 
C 6 of the “Stéle d’Asharné” (published by Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyrio- 
logie XXX, 1933, pl.I and pp. 54 f.) have ™4!Ha-am-ma-te. The capital city 
on the Orontes after which the surrounding territory was called ”4Ha-am- 
ma-ti/e figures in Tiglath-Pileser’s Annals (see above, p. 432, note 23) as 
4 a-am-ma-at-ti (see III R 9, No. 3, 1. 31). If this variant doubles the ¢ of 
the feminine plural ending —dt (see below, p. 436) of the name sl.>, this 
gemination is an example of the phenomenon described by Delitzsch, Assy- 
rische Grammatik?, Berlin 1906, § 48. Cf. the frequent replacing, first ob- 
served by Landsberger, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XXVII, 1924, col. 722 
with note 5, of the ending —dtum by —uttum. 

** Thus, for instance, in line 18 of the ‘Bull Inscription’? (Winckler, 
op. cit., pl.41) and in lines 33 and 36 of the ‘Display Inscription”; line 25 
of the so-called Cylinder Inscription (Winckler, op. cit., pl.43#) and line 
B 10 of the afore-quoted ‘‘Stéle d’Asharné” write ”44-ma-at-te. Whether 
414m-mat, a town mentioned in the Neo-Babylonian cuneiform texts from 
Nérab, is actually the modern 3\.> (as taken for granted by Dhorme, Syria 
VIII, 1927, p. 214 and Revue d’Assyriologie XXV, 1928, pp. 54 and 68), is 
doubtful. 

7 Wo lag das Paradies? (Leipzig 1881), pp. 275 f. 

28 As for the gemination of the #, see above, note 25. 

9 That it is not superfluous to refute this exaggerated scepticism may 
be seen from the fact that as late as 1921 Zimmern apud Gesenius-Buhl, 
Hebrdisches und Araméisches Handworterbuch'?, p. 243 s.v. non regarded it 
as necessary to quote Delitzsch’s opinion. 
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that an earlier king of the same city and country, Irhuléni, the 
ally of Ahab of Israel and adversary of Shalmaneser III of 
Assyria, also appears in the Assyrian records as "“‘Ha-ma-ta-a-a*° 
and ™4'4-ma-ta-a-a3. Moreover, Delitzsch was not acquainted 
with the significant fact that several West Semitic roots primae ¢ 
recur in Akkadian simultaneously as roots primae ¢ and |. The 
well-known Arabic root ¢_> appears, as was first felt by Eilers, 
with ¢ in the Old Assyrian term tuppum harmum ‘enclosed 
tablet’’, ‘‘encased tablet’’33, but in irmum, the Old Babylonian 
word for ‘‘case-tablet’’4, we find a form beginning with J. In 
exactly the same way, 44> is represented in Akkadian by eSSu<* 
edsu ‘new’ and hadasu ‘‘young man’’, hadasatu “‘bride’’ss, 
A third example of this phenomenon is furnished by ,\> 
“hunter’’3® and (> “‘cord’’, “rope’’, two words which are to 
be associated with Akkadian fdbilu ‘‘hunter’’37 and nahbalu 
“Snare”, ‘trap’, on the one hand, and Akkadian edlu ‘‘cord”’, 
“rope’’, on the other. In the light of such evidence, it can hardly 
be denied that the Amorite name element here under discussion 
may well be derived from 4> ‘‘to be hot’’. 


30 Thus twice in the inscriptions engraved upon the reliefs of band IX 
of the so-called Bronze Gates of Balawat. 

3t So, for instance, in line 21 of one of the inscriptions at the Tigris tunnel 
(Lehmann-Haupt, Materialien zur dlteren Geschichte Armeniens und Meso- 
potamiens, Berlin 1907, pl.III). 

32 Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XXXIV, 1931, col. 929, note 4. 

33 See J. Lewy, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XXIX, 1926, col.752 and 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XXXIII, 1930, p. 
270, note b. 

34 See Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, 
Leipzig 1913, p. 458; for the verb ardmum “to cover’, ‘to encase’ see 
Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie XVI, 1919, p. 156 and for the occur- 
rence of {uppu armu instead of fuppum harmum Meissner, Archiv fir Orient- 
forschung VII, 1931-32, p. 268. 

35 For the details and references see J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College 
Annual XIV, 1939, pp. 128 f. 

36 Literally “he who catches with a cord”’. 

37 For Akkadian f:dbilu see Jensen, Assyrisch-Babylonische Mythen und 
Epen (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek VI, 1), Berlin 1900, p. 426, Poebel, Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung 1X, 1933-34, p. 270 and particularly Meissner, Studien 
zur assyrischen Lexikographie, III, Leipzig 1937, p. 32. 
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From the following data it will be seen that this derivation 
is by far superior to the etymology proposed by the aforemen- 
tioned scholars. As is well known, the biblical vocabulary in- 
cludes a feminine word nen “sun” which belongs to ¢> “to be 
hot’’. It is further evident that a corresponding masculine noun 
is the first component of the biblical name bxinn3* ‘‘The Sun is 
God’’39. On the other hand, it is significant that names con- 
taining the name element fa-am-mu or one of its variants occur 
frequently in the neighborhood of such centers of sun-worship 
as were, according to the Greek and Roman sources, ‘HXtotroXus- 
clle. and Emesa-_,a.>. As may be seen from Dossin’s prelimi- 
nary communications on the archives of the Hammu-rapi period 
which were found at Ma’eri by Parrot, the royal throne of 
Gu-ub-la (Byblos) was then occupied by a Ja-an-ti-in-Ha-mu*, 
that of Ha-la-ab (-\>) by a namesake of the Babylonian legis- 
lator** and that of Karkemi’ by a certain [a-tar-4A-mi*. Sub- 


38 1 Chron. 4.26. 

39 Since Noth, the last scholar to examine the biblical onomastic material, 
found this name obscure (see his book Die israelitischen Personennamen im 
Rahmen der gemetnsemitischen Namengebung, Stuttgart 1928, p. 243), it might 
be well to mention that, from the linguistic point of view, bx1on belongs to 
the same class of names as Hebrew bmiov “The Name [i. e. the name par 
excellence; the holy name] is El’’ or, e. g., Amorite Su-mu-4Da-gan ‘‘The 
(holy) Name is Dagan” and Su-mu-Ha-am-mu ‘‘The (holy) Name is Hammu” 
(cf. the discussion of this class of names by Thureau-Dangin, Syria XV, 
1934, pp. 141 ff.; for the references see Bauer, op. cit., p. 39). That the sun- 
god was designated by the masculine of the appellative noun Nn is not sur- 
prising since a theophoric name element La-ba-an, i. e. a masculine of mab 
“moon”, is known from several Old Assyrian and Amorite personal names 
(see for the present J. Lewy in Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, VI, 1926, p. 215; 
Zeuschrift fiir Assyriologie XX XVIII, 1929, p. 267 and Revue de Il’ Histoire des 
Religions CX, 1934, pp. 44 f. and cf. the remarks of Zimmern apud Schrader, 
op. cit., p. 363 and Dhorme, L’évolution religieuse d’Israél, 1, Bruxelles 1937, 
p. 71) among which names we quote here as particularly instructive the Early 
Amorite name Laband-il@ ‘The Moon is God”. (See also below, notes 152 and 
154 and pp. 455 f.) 

4 See Dossin, Syria XX, 1939, pp. 109 and 111. 

* For the details and references see Dossin, Revue d’A ssyriologie XXXVI, 
1939, pp. 47 ff. and Syria XX, 1939, p. 176 with note 1. 

# See Dossin, Revue d’Assyriologie XXXVI, 1939, p. 48 and Syria XX, 
1939, p. 109. 
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sequently, in the so-called Amarna age, a prince of Béritd 
(os) bore the suggestive name Am-mu-ni-ra (variant Ha-mu- 
ni-ri8) ““Ammu is the Light’, while a [a-an-[Ha-mu (a name- 
sake of whom figures in a contract from Ugarit-Ras Shamra‘s) 
held a high office in the more or less adjacent region of [a-ri- 
mu-ta*®. Moreover, in the aforementioned name of Hammu-rapi’s 
fourth successor Am-mi-sa-du-qé ‘“‘Amm(i)47 is the Justice’’’, 
the god Ha-am-mu/Am-mu is praised as the personified right 
in precisely the same way as is the sun-god Sama¥ in Akkadian 
hymns which invoke the latter as kittum ‘Gustice”’, “right”, 
whence it would appear that Akkadian SamSu and the foreign 
name element fa-am-mu/am-mu/i are synonyms. Finally, it is 
to be noted—and this observation is decisive — that the 
famous Amorite law-giver of Babylonia was a fervent sun- 
worshipper: inter alia, he gave his son and successor the unusual 
name Sa-am-su-i-lu-na “The Sun is Our God”, and he glorified 


3 For the references see Weber apud Knudtzon, of. cit., II, pp. 1242 f. 
and 1557. 

44 Cf. Weber, ibidem, pp. 1169 ff. and 1562. 

4s See line 15 of the tablet RS.8.145 published by Thureau-Dangin, Syria 
XVIII, 1937, pp. 246 and 249 f. 

# For the location of Iarimutd see Poebel, Historical Texts, Philadelphia 
1914, pp. 225 f., Landsberger, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie XXXV, 1924, p. 
235, Smith apud Gadd and Legrain, Ur Excavations, Texts, I, London 1928, 
p. 79, Lewy, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie XX XVIII, 1929, p. 262. 

47 Whereas in the personal names beginning with, or ending in, Ha-am-mu 
the u vowel of fa-am-mu is case ending (cf. Thureau-Dangin, Syria XV, 
1934, p. 142), the 7 vowel of the variants Ha-am-mi and Am-mt, as occurring, 
e. g., in Am-mi-ra-pi-ih and Am-mi-sa-du-qd, is merely an auxiliary vowel 
which served the purpose of maintaining the gemination of the preced- 
ing m. 

48 That the Old West Semitic name element sa-du-qé —i.e., the status 
emphaticus of a noun sa-du-uq (cf. Hebrew pi1¥) — means ‘“Sustice”’, is 
clearly stated in the tablet K.4426+Rm.617; cf. above, p. 430. A passage in 
a letter sent by Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem to the king of Egypt (Knudtzon, 
op. cit., I, No. 287, 1. 32) points in exactly the same direction. From the 
Amorite personal name A-)i-sa-du-ugq (Bauer, op. cit., p. 12) it follows, on 
the other hand, that, like its Akkadian and Hebrew synonyms kittum and 
P1¥, sa-du-ug was sometimes used as a theophoric name element. 

49 For references see Tallqvist, Akkadische Goétterepitheta, Helsingforsiae 
1938, p. 109 s. v. kittu and pp. 456 f. 
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Sama as “‘the king of the gods’’s*. In other words, he not only 
made it clear that he worshipped the sun-god as the hereditary 
tutelary deity of his family, but, contrary to custom, even did 
not refrain from placing him above Marduk, the highest god of 
the capital and country of Babylonia. 


II. THE MEANING OF THE PLACE NAME HAMAT 


The fact that the Assyro-Babylonian scribes treated the initial 
c of the divine name Hammu in the same way as that of the 
place name which figures in the Arabic s=urces as s.> and in 
the Bible as non is not due to a mere coincidence. Its name, 
manifestly the feminine plural of hamm/(u), defines 
the town of Hamat as a place dedicated to the cult of Hammu, 
precisely as the feminine plurals nidya, monn and _ninnyy 
characterize certain towns as centers of Ba‘al, Rams and ‘A&tar 


s° See line 3 of the Sumerian inscription W-B.6 (Langdon, Oxford Edi- 
tions of Cunetform Texts, I, Oxford 1923, pl.18 and pp. 23f.) and line 4 of 
the Akkadian text published by Ungnad, Babylonian Letters of the Hammu- 
rapt Period, Philadelphia 1915, No. 133. 

s* For an exception see my forthcoming paper ‘‘The Late Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Cult of the Moon and its Culmination at the Time of Nabonidus” 
(Berytus IX, 1, 1944). 

% Some of the Assyrian renderings quoted above, p. 432, still indicate 
that Hamét goes back to Hammét. If other transliterations, as well as the 
Arabic and Hebrew spellings of the name, show no trace of the original 
geminated m, this is obviously to be attributed to the fact that certain 
Aramaeans replaced double consonants by simple consonants; cf. the Assyrian 
spelling A-tar of the divine name ‘Attar <‘Attar which I discussed in note 
102 of the paper cited above, note 51. 

83 Thanks to the cuneiform sources found at Ma’eri and Kani§, the 
West Semitic god Ram (whose name consists in the adjective rém and, 
accordingly, means “high”, ‘‘exalted”, ‘the exalted one’’) can be traced 
back to the time of the Amorite dynasties of Babylonia and Assyria: The 
former tablets yield a personal name Af-Ra-am (quoted by Jean, Revue des 
Etudes Sémitiques 1939, p. 64), obviously to be identified with the name of 
king a nx of Byblos and, so far as the grammatical form of its first element 
is concerned, to be compared to the Old Assyrian personal name Ah-Sa-lim 
(for this — originally West Semitic—name see J. Lewy, Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XX XV, 3, 1935, p. 172, note in fine 
and p. 184). The onomastic material of the texts from Kani8 includes a 
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worship. Nyberg, who seems to have been the first to make a 
serious attempt at explaining this class of biblical place names‘, 
was certainly right in comparing niox (var. ninq) and ninnyy 
to a number of town names which represent the singularic 
feminine forms of masculine divine names, as do, for instance, 
mya (Josh. 15.9f.) and my (Josh. 15.41). There is, in fact, 
evidence to the effect that the latter forms are more archaic 
than the corresponding plurals: The gentilic *nqnyy (1 Chron. 
11.44) is derived not from ninnyy, but from A INwyss, and this 
form is to be regarded as the older one because the letters from 
Tell el-Amarna mention the town of nyanwy as “A Startis®, and 
not as “A Stardtis?. But Nyberg’s unproved supposition that town 
names such as mbya and npy) are ‘alte Kollektive, die die Ge- 
meinde des betreffenden Gottes ausdriicken’’ and the ensuing 
rendering of nbya by ‘‘Siedelung von Ba‘al-Verehrern” and of 
moy) by “‘Siedelung von: oyi-Verehrern” are less satisfactory. 
For on the basis of this interpretation of mbya and my) he trans- 
lates monn by ‘‘Siedelungen von 07-Verehrern” and niinvy by 
“Siedelungen von Astarte-Verehrern”, a translation which, 
in consideration of the relative frequency of such pluralic forms, 
obviously cannot be justified by the far-fetched assumption 
“dass mehrere Gruppen oder Kultverbande der Verehrer des 
betreffenden Gottes sich an einem und demselben Orte zusam- 
mengefunden hatten”’. In order really to understand the names 
here under discussion, it is, above all, necessary to take cogni- 
zance of the fact that the grammatical relation existing between 


personal name Si#-Rdmé in which the theophoric element Ram appears in 
the status determinatus (for references and analogous names see Lewy, Revue 
de l'Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, pp. 58f.; for a list of the Phoenician 
personal names containing the same divine name see Harris, A Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language, New Haven 1936, p. 145). 

s4 See pp. 77 f. of his Studien zum Hoseabuche, Uppsala 1935. 

ss Nyberg, who notes this fact, also refers to the place name 77N¥Y3 
(Josh. 21.27). 

s6 For the references see Weber, Joc. cit., p. 1572. 

s7 Even as late as the eighth century, the Assyrians used the singularic 
form 4@As-tar-tu; see Meissner, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 
XXXIX, 1916, pp. 261 f. 
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the names of the gods bya and oy:5’, on the one hand, and the 
town names mys and py), on the other, is identical with that 
obtaining between the Akkadian divine names Anum and 
Antum:?, Ba’ and BaStum®™, Bél and Bélti®, Wér and Wértum®. 
Since these and analogous pairs of divine names denote — if not 
always, at least usually — deities whom the Akkadians and the 
Western Semites® regarded as married couples, we are evidently 
confronted with the question as to whether the god oy) and the 
town of my) were also thought to be husband and wife. Infor- 
mation on the basis of which this question is to be answered in 
the affirmative comes, in the first place, from Neo-Assyrian 
documents containing the names “A SS#r-Sarrat ‘‘The City of 


58 That the adjective oy: “‘pleasant’’, ‘‘gracious’’, ‘“‘the gracious one’’ was 
used as a divine name denoting Tammfz-Adonis should not have been 
doubted by Noth, op. cit., pp. 117 and 166. The biblical name oyrsx (Judg. 
4.6 ff.), for instance, corresponds exactly to the personal name oibwas (1 Ki. 
15.2 ff.), the theophoric character of which is established by its Aramaic 
equivalent Abi-Saldmu (for the details and references see Revue de I’ Histoire 
des Religions CX, 1934, pp. 62 f. and Journal of Biblical Literature LIX, 1940, 
p. 519). Similarly, the personal name jpy3 (2 Ki. 5.1f.; cf. Gen. 46.21 etc.) 
“Belonging to Na‘am”’, ‘“‘Dedicated to Na‘am” is to be compared with the 
personal name Saldmd@nu (for the references see Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal 
Names, Helsingfors 1914, pp. 190 f.) ‘‘Dedicated to Salam” and its Hebrew 
equivalent mb>w<jbow (cf. footnote 179 of the paper quoted above, p. 436, 
note 51 and see also below, pp. 455 f.). 

59 For Anum and Antum see Ebeling, Reallextkon der Assyriologie, I, 
Berlin und Leipzig 1932, pp. 114 ff. and Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta, 
Helsingforsiae 1938, pp. 262 f. 

6 For BaS and BaStum see, for the time being, Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XX XV, 3, 1935, p. 171, note and Mélanges 
Syriens offerts d M. René Dussaud, I, Paris 1939, p. 274 with note 4 and cf. 
further the Old Babylonian personal name Ba-aS-ili ‘‘B&S is my God’’ (Un- 
gnad, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, VII, Leipzig 1909, Nos. 49, |. 14 and 
134, 1.40; Lutz, Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa, New Haven 1917, 
No. 107, 1. 1). 

6 For Bél and Bélti and for the replacing of Béltum by Bélti see espe- 
cially Zimmern in Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume, Leipzig 1926, pp. 
281 ff. 

& For Wér and Wértum see especially Schlobies, Mitteilungen der Alt- 
orientalischen Gesellschaft 1, 3, 1925, p. 8. 

6 Bas and Wér. and their female counterparts were originally West 
Semitic deities. 
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ASSOr is Queen”, Mannu-ki-“A $Sir ‘‘Who is like the City of 
A&SOr’’, Etellet-“Arba’il ‘The City of Arba’il is Ruler”, Tukulii- 
4 Harran ‘The City of Harran is my Help” and other Assyrian 
personal names® in which town names appear as feminine 
theophoric elements®. Further evidence to the effect that 
major towns were regarded as deities may be gathered from 
coins of the Hellenistic age on which Aaodixera 4 év Th Powvixy”, 
Tyre, Sidon and other Phoenician towns are represented by the 
heads of women wearing turreted crowns, i. e. as goddesses. We 
refer particularly to pieces identifying and characterizing the 
towns were the coins were issued by legends such as O8 xotNdd 
}y222 ‘‘(coin) of Laodicaea, a mother in Canaan’, qx5 “‘(coin) 


6+ Sarrat being written phonetically (Sar-rat), there is no doubt about the 
grammatical form and the meaning of the second element of this name. The 
same is true of the analogous name Arba’ilK!-Sarrat. 

6s An almost complete list of this class of personal names has been com- 
piled by Stamm, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 
XLIV, 1939, pp. 84 f.; as for the references, see Stamm, ibidem and Tallqvist, 
Assyrian Personal Names, Helsingfors 1914, passim. 

6 Since, in contradistinction to its West Semitic synonyms, the Akkadian 
term élum “town” is masculine, and since in Old Babylonian personal names 
such as Téb-Urum¥! “The City of Ur is Good” and DIL. BA TK1_q-bi ‘The 
City of DILBAT is my Father’’ the towns are treated as masculine theo- 
phoric elements, the Assyrian personal names just quoted obviously reflect 
the religious conceptions of certain West Semitic groups within the popula- 
tion of Assyria; as is well known, the Western Semites were numerous and 
influential in Assyria during the period marked by the occurrence of these 
names. 

67 Aaodixeca } &v rq Powviky was situated north of Ez-ztb (a’rD8) at, or 
near, Umm-el-‘awdmid; see Eduard Meyer, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft XLIX, 1931, pp. 3 ff. 

68 See Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia, London 1910, p. 
52, No. 5 and pl.VII, No. 3. Referring to Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’arché- 
ologie orientale, I1, Paris 1898, pp. 80 ff. and Cooke, A Text-Book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford 1903, pp. 46 and 350, Hill, op. cit., p.L, note 7 
leaves it open whether the legend on this coin (which recurs on several other 
pieces) is really to be read ]y32 Oo xo1n>5, as was taken for certain by Babelon 
and “the earlier authorities’. However, the reasons for which Clermont- 
Ganneau, Lidzbarski, Cooke, Roussel and, more recently, Dussaud, Topo- 
graphie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, p. 59 rejected 
this reading in favor of ]y233 wx nots “Laodicaea which is in Canaan” are 
inconclusive. In consideration of biblical expressions such as Sowa ox (Judg. 
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of Tyre’, "¥ nD NPR aDD o8 oKd “(coin) of (the city of) the 
Sidonians, the mother of Cambe, Hippo, Citium (and) Tyre’’” 
and D.da@vos eas? ‘‘(coin) of the goddess Sidon’’”. As several 
of these brief inscriptions define those Phoenician towns as 08 — 
a definition which, as was repeatedly noted’, recalls the biblical 
expression bs"w’a oN VYy74—, and as, on the other hand, the 
idea of parthenogenesis plays no réle in the religious concep- 
tions of the peoples and epochs here under discussion, it is to 
be assumed that goddesses such as A&SQr, Harran, nOTND, IS 
and }\7¥ were regarded as being married. Since, as a rule, Se- 
mitic goddesses were supposed to be the wives not of mortal 
men but of gods, and since the marital life of the deities was 
believed to correspond to that of human beings, it may further 
be concluded that the husbands of towns recognized as goddesses 


5.7), bxiwa wip (Ezek. 39.7), bxqwa xax xx’ (Num. 1.3), dxiwa any) axy 
(1 Ki. 14.10; etc.) and analogous idioms, it is certainly not correct to assert 
that ‘‘the construction ]y393 ox is objectionable’ (Cooke) or ‘‘peu admissible”’ 
(Dussaud). Nor can we expect that the Phoenician legend on the coins from 
xoinxd be the exact equivalent of Appian’s (erroneous) reference to Aaodixera 
4 & TH Powviky, all the less so since, as may be seen, e. g., from pp. 164 ff. 
and 267 f. of Hill’s Catalogue, even on bilingual coins the Greek and Phoeni- 
cian legends frequently do not exactly correspond to each other. As for the 
arguments against the attribution to Bériit of the coins from Laodicaea, see 
Meyer, loc. cit. 

69 See, for instance, Hill, op. cit., p. 255, Nos. 252 ff. and pl. XX XI, No. 
8. For coins from Tyre bearing the significant legend ox ox x “‘(coin) of 
Tyre, the mother of the (city of the) Sidonians’’ see Babelon, Les rois de 
Syrie, d’Arménie et de Commagéne (Catalogue des monnaies grecques de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale), Paris 1890, p. CIX and p. 86, Nos. 674 ff.; on these 
pieces, the head of the goddess with the turreted crown is, however, replaced 
by a portrait of Antiochos IV. 

7 See Hill, op. cit., p. 155, No. 87 and pl.X XI, No. 5. 

™ The coins thus inscribed have not infrequently an additional legend in 
Phoenician which reads sometimes 1x and at other times oytx). 

7 See especially the pieces described by Hill, op. cit., p. 170, No. 168 
and pl.X XIII, No. 1 and p. 171, No. 171 and pl.X XIII, No. 3. 

73 See Clermont-Ganneau, Joc. cit., p. 81. 

742 Sam. 20.19. As observed in Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebréische Gram- 
matik?®, Leipzig 1909, p. 409, note 3, this idiom is in line not only with the 
fact that Hebrew and other West Semitic languages treat towns and their 
names as feminina but also with the biblical custom of designating villages 
in the neighborhood of a major town as the daughters of the latter. 
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were thought to be gods who lived together with their wives’s, 
whence it follows that, on principle, their temples lay within the 
towns whom they married. In other words, we may infer that, 
according to an ancient West Semitic doctrine, the god who 
chose a town as seat of his sanctuary made that town his divine 
wife. In the Bible, this idea is reflected, for instance, in Ezek. 16 
and 23 where Jahweh tells the prophet, inter alia, how the city 
of Jerusalem became his wife with whom he begot sons and 
daughters”. If the names of the Phoenician, Mesopotamian and 
Assyrian cities the divineness of which is directly attested by 
the afore-quoted coins and personal names are not provided 
with the feminine ending found in the names of the towns of 
A&/starti/u7’, nbya, m0y3, etc., this divergency cannot prevent us 
from concluding that the latter towns, too, were regarded as 
goddesses, married to the gods anvy (< nny), bya, oy), etc. in 
the same way as the goddesses Antum and Bélti’® were thought 
to be the wives of the gods Anum and Bél; for the grammatical 
difference just mentioned obviously results from the fact that 
when those towns were founded and named in honor of the 
gods supposed to own them and to dwell therein, the Western 
Semites made but very limited use of the so-called feminine 


78 So far as Sidén is concerned, this is even implied in the name of the 
town; for since the affix -dn>6n forms adjectives of appurtenance (see 
Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen’, Leipzig 1894, pp. 
340 f. and cf. Hebrew Union College Annual XVII, 1943, pp. 136f.), Sidon 
means ‘Belonging to Sid”, ‘‘Property of (the God) Sid’’ (cf. below, pp. 452 f. 
and pp. 455 ff.). As I have noted in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-A egyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft XXXV, 3, 1935, p. 182, the name of this god occurs, as 
early as the Old Assyrian period, in Assyria and Elam in the personal name 
Si-di-i-li (var. Si-di-ili) “Sid is my God”. For the Phoenician personal names 
3¥73y, ]M7¥, Jn1¥ etc. which contain the same theophoric element see now 
Harris, op. cit., pp. 139 f. 

7 Since the origins of Jerusalem go back to an epoch long before Jahweh 
became its divine lord and protector, his name and that of “the place which 
he chose to make his name dwell there” are, of course, not in the relation 
of 4Ak8ir and @Aktr or oy) and apy) etc. But it is significant that, as I 
have shown in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, pp. 60 ff., ody, 
the oldest historical name of the town, is identical with that of the god 
officially worshipped there as late as the time of David. Cf. also below, p. 454, 

77 See above, p. 437 with note 57. 

78 See above, p. 438, note 61. 
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ending —at or other affixes in order to indicate the inferior 
status or the dependency in which, according to Semitic con- 
ception, a town, as well as other property, finds itself in relation 
to its owner7?9. If, on the other hand, each of the town names 
Hamat <Hammat®, mbya, mon, etc. consists not in the singu- 
laric but in the pluralic feminine form of the name of a god, and 
if, similarly, the town name A8/starti/u-77n¥y was replaced 
by monvy*, this phenomenon confirms our conclusion that the 
towns of mya, my) and manwy were so named because they were 
regarded as goddesses and female counterparts of the gods 
whose sanctuaries they sheltered. For it is a matter of fact 
that the Western Semites were inclined to use besides, and in- 
stead of, singularic designations of deities the corresponding 
plurals. To be sure, the current grammars list as plurales magni- 
tudints referring to deities merely masculine forms such as the 
Hebrew terms ornbsx and owip, the Phoenician obx or the 
Aramaic }1v>y, but the expression manvy ma (1 Sam. 31.10), 
which the Septuagint — no doubt, correctly — renders by 76 
*Aorapretov, proves that one and the same rule applied to the 
designations of gods and goddesses*. In concluding this digres- 
sion into biblical town names consisting in singulars or plurals 
of the feminine form of a name or epithet of a god, it might be 
well to note that the Israelites of the eighth pre-Christian 
century were aware of the connotation of place names of this 
category. This is learnt from the fact that in Hos. 10.5% the 


79 See below, pp. 463 ff.— As for the fact that the Semitic feminine 
endings express inferiority and dependency, see Brockelmann, Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 1, Berlin 1908, pp. 418 f.; 
Pedersen in Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, XII, Berlin 1928, p. 16. 

80 See above, p. 436 with note 52. 

** The possibility that in this town the cult of nanvy may, in course of 
‘time, have superseded that of her parhedros has no bearing upon the present 
discussion. 

* The fact that numerous commentators accepted the proposal to emend 
NITAYY M3 to NIN@Y N’3 or NANMyY N'A shows once more to which extent it has 
become customary to overcome seeming difficulties by a gratuitous change 
of the received text. 

*s The interpretation of Hos. 10.5 was considerably promoted by Nyberg, 
op. cit., pp. 73 ff., whose emendation of niday to nbiy now proves to be un- 
necessary. 
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town of bxna, known from 1 Ki. 12.28 f. as one of the seats of 
the cult of the “golden calf’, i. e. the cult in which the moon- 
god used to be invoked as a young bull (S1y)*, is ironically 
given the name of px ma nidayss, 


III. HamAt-S6BA AND SUBAT-HAMATU 


From the preceding observations it follows that ‘‘City of the 
Sun-God”’ would be an adequate rendering of the place name 
Hamat<Hamméat. This fact points to the possibility that the 


& Ample evidence that, at least since the beginning of the third millen- 
nium, the moon-god was represented and invoked as a young bull, is found 
in the article quoted above, p. 436, note 51. Additional data, which will be 
discussed elsewhere, prove that he also was called a ‘‘wild bull”, and that his 
wife used to be given the epithet of a ‘‘wild cow’’. Hence it is certain that, as 
was to be expected, the moon-god and his wife were thought to look alike. 
In view of this fact, and since Hebrew belongs to the languages in which the 
notion “young bull’’ is expressed by the word bay, there can hardly be any 
doubt that mbay and the corresponding pluralis magnitudinis mbiy were the 
names by which the wife of the moon-god was known to the Israelites, and 
that, according to the doctrine discussed in the preceding lines, a town 
sheltering a sanctuary of the “‘young bull” could be given the name nj. 

8s In consideration of expressions such as })7’¥ na nbina (Isa. 23.12; cf. 
the analogous }’x na nbina [Isa. 37.22; Lam. 2.13], oxo na nvina [Jer. 46.11], 
etc.), it is not surprising that the first element of the name 1x n’3 mday stands 
in the construct state. Precisely as x na nbyna means ‘“‘the ‘girl’ denoted 
by the name ‘daughter of Sidon’”’ (cf. the remarks of Philippi, Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status constructus im Hebrdischen, Weimar 1871, p. 63 and 
Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, II?, London 1875, p. 250) niday 
]8 3 defines the town for which the prophet introduces the name ni7wW as 
“the town of nidiy known as ]18 02”, Similarly, the place name 0727p. NIINYY 
(Gen. 14.5) should be rendered by ‘‘the town of ninnwyY [cf. Deut. 1.4; Josh. 
9.10, etc.] known by the name of o27p [cf. Amos 6.13]”, an interpretation 
which is in line with the much-discussed evidence found in the Books of the 
Maccabees. 2 Macc. 12.26 mentions in connection with the fortified town of 
Karnion an ’Arepyaretov which is obviously identical with the sanctuary 
formerly called Ninn@y ‘‘Astarte”, whereas 1 Macc. 5.43 f. refers to the same 
sacred district as a temple within the town of Karnain. This shows that 
p’y7p and niinvy were known as a single town, although they actually seem 
to have been a twin town situated on the modern Sé sa‘d and the neighbor- 
ing tell ‘aStara (for the topographical details and the reasons for the identifica- 
tion of oynp with 5é4 sa‘d see Dalman, Paldstinajahrbuch IX, 1913, p. 60 
and, more recently, Alt, ibidem XXIX, 1933, pp. 20 f.). 
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hitherto unknown pre-Greek name of the aforementioned city 
of Heliupolis-Ba‘albek in the plain between Lebanon and Anti- 
libanos coincided with that of the town on the Orontes which 
preserved its name Hammat><sl.> up to the present day. The 
simultaneous existence of two ancient Syrian cities named 
Hammat > Hamat is, in fact, well attested. For if the prophet 
Amos (6.2) speaks of m2 non, this implies, as was noted by 
Jerome in his commentary on Amos*, that one distinguished 
““Emath magna’”’ from another, apparently smaller, place of the 
same name’. According to Jerome®’, who virtually agrees with 
various postbiblical Jewish sources*?, 729 non was the pre-Greek 
name of the city of Antioch”; as regards the other non, or 
Emath minor, it follows from his observations on Amos 6.12 ff., 
as well as from his remarks” on the verses Josh. 13.5 and 2 Ki. 
14.25 (which, like Amos 6.14, contain the well-known geograph- 
ical term non xia), that he identified it with the modern 3.> 
on the Orontes. These identifications are, however, untenable 
because it is precisely Hamat on the Orontes which played, in 
the earlier centuries of the first pre-Christian millennium, so im- 
portant a rdle in the history of Syria as certainly to deserve the 


% Migne, Patrolog. Lat., XXV, p. 1059; cf. p. 91 of Klostermann’s edition 
of Eusebius’ Onomastikon and its Latin translation by Jerome (= Eusebius’ 
Werke, III, 1, Leipzig 1904). 

7 In the same way, the use in Josh. 11.8 and 19.28 of the name 737 7s 
evidently presupposes the existence of a ‘Sidon parva” (or Sidon minor) 
besides the ‘Sidon magna’”’ (or Sidon maior); cf. Jerome’s comment on Josh. 
19.28: “Cana usque ad Sidonem maiorem, est quippe et altera minor, ad cuius 
distinctionem maior haec dicitur’’ (Liber locorum, ed. Klostermann, ps ALA) 
Jerome’s conclusion is borne out by the Assyrian sources; for Sennacherib’s 
well-known report on his conquest of the Phoenician coast and parts of Judah 
actually mentions, besides “Sidunnu rabi@ ‘Great Sidon”, “Sidunnu sibru, 
i. e. “Little Sidon”. 

88 See his afore-cited commentary on Amos 6.2 ff. 

89 For these sources see S. Krauss, Revue des Etudes Juives XLV, 1902, 
p. 29, note 9. 

9 As for the considerations which led to this error, see Krauss, loc. cit., 
p. 29. 

* See pp. 23 and 91 of Klostermann’s afore-quoted edition of the Liber 
locorum. 
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name 727 non. On the other hand, we learn from passages such 
as Num. 13.21, Josh. 13.5 and 2 Ki. 14.25 that the town re- 
ferred to in the expression non x125°%, i. e., to use Jerome’s 


92 Noth, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins LVIII, 1935, pp. 
242 ff. (cf. also his commentary on Das Buch Josua, Tiibingen 1938, pp. 
49 ff.) recently advanced the theory that this term is a genuine place name 
consisting of the town name xa and the epexegetic genitive non. But the 
linguistic reasons for which he rejects its traditional interpretation are not 
conclusive. In the first place, he seems not to have noted that the idiom 
non xiad> sy “unto the approach (lit. ‘‘the going”’, i. e. ‘‘the entrance [see below]) 
to Hamat” has exact parallels in the expressions 77279 x35 sy (1 Chron. 
5.9) and ox xiad ay (2 Chron. 26.8); these parallels make it clear that 
non x35 was not a town name, although it obviously denoted a certain locality 
whence travellers used to proceed into the territory of Hamat. Secondly, in 
declaring it impossible to prefix the preposition 1» to a term designating the 
direction toward Hamat and thus to make this direction “zum Ausgangs- 
punkt einer gerade entgegengesetzt verlaufenden Linie”’, he failed to take 
cognizance of the fact that non xvabn (Amos 6.14; 2 Ki. 14.25, etc.) is not 
the only expression indicating a direction toward a certain point the sense of 
which is changed into its contrary by the prefixing of 19. For it is a matter of 
fact that the adverb nbyn> “upward”, when preceded by }0, came to mean 
“from above” (thus, e.g., in Josh. 3.13 ff.). Precisely as here — evidently 
owing to the secondary, but frequent, use of mbyn) in the sense of ‘‘above”’ — 
the original force of the preposition 5 and the ending -é was no longer felt 
(cf. the obliteration of the sense of the preposition eis in the place name 
Istanbal), the indication of a direction that, no doubt, was originally con- 
tained in the term non sab (ay) could, of course, be disregarded, once people 
associated with it the thought of a definite place. It is easy to understand 
that, as soon as this was the case, non nas was treated like a nomen loci 
meaning “entrance to Hamat” and hence, whenever this was convenient, 
provided with the preposition yo. It might be well to mention in this con- 
nection that in Akkadian the infinitives of certain verbs denoting, like He- 
brew x13, a motion have the function of nomina loci. The infinitive aléku 
“going” occurs as such in the expression a-lak b1-tr-ti-5u “the entrance of his 
fortress” (see 1. 10 of the omina text VAT 6811 =Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur religiésen Inhalts, 1, Leipzig 1919, No. 150 and cf. Bezold, Babylonisch- 
assyrisch aldku ‘gehen’, Heidelberg 1920, p. 56). In Old Babylonian docu- 
ments such as 88—5—12, 47 (published by Meissner, Beitrdge zum altbaby- 
lonischen Privatrecht, Leipzig 1893, No. 42) eréb SipparK! “the entering of 
Sippar” denotes ‘‘the entrance to the city of Sipparys Inulli(23 fi. of the 
building inscription Ass.2708 (published by Messerschmidt, Ketlschrifttexte 
aus Assur historischen Inhalts, Leipzig 1911, No. 14), the words 1-na e-ra-bt, 
refer to an “entrance” to be passed by those who proceded from a certain 
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terminology, Emath minor, lay north of the northernmost part 
of Israel’s territory, an information which permits us to look 
for a location in Coele-Syria. For this reason and since, as is 
recognized by most scholars®, the kingdom of 72)¥ 018 was 
located in Coele-Syria, it is not too daring to identify Emath 
minor with the town of max non mentioned in 2 Chron. 8.3%. 
Once this is realized, it is easy to see that Heliupolis and non 
m21s may well have been one and the same city. While the 
wording of 2 Chron. 8.3 indicates that the Chronicler regarded 
ma1¥ non as a place of importance, Heliupolis-Ba‘albek was and 
is a natural center of several important roads% and so situated 
that it is likely to have been the capital of ma\¥ on. For with 
Furrer®, it is to be assumed that the towns of *n13 and yD 
which belonged to m3\¥ 078° are identical with the modern 
Brétén (about ten kilometers south of Ba‘albek on the road to 
Rejég and Damascus) and the place of Conna known to us from 
the Itinerarium Antonini (199,8) as the first station on the road 
from Heliupolis to Hemesa and hence representing the modern 
Rés Ba‘albek or one of the adjacent villages?*. 


flight of steps to a courtyard of the A&8fr temple (cf. Schott, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie XL, 1931, p. 17, who, however, errs in admitting that in this 
passage erdbu “‘to enter’’ might denote a religious procession). The Neo- 
Babylonian administrative note VAT 4398 (published by Ungnad, Vorder- 
astatisché Schriftdenkmdler, V1, Leipzig 1908, No. 221) may also be quoted 
in this connection since it uses si-a-ti as a designation of the “‘exits’” of a 
sanctuary (cf. Ungnad, Glossar, Leipzig 1937, p. 143). 

93 See, for instance, Néldeke, Encyclopaedia Biblica, I, 1899, col.280; 
Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 279; Furrer, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 
VIII, 1885, p. 34; Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II, 2, Stuttgart 
und Berlin 1931, p. 252; Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique 
et médiévale, Paris 1927, p. 233. 

% As a curiosity it may be mentioned that, in commenting on the place 
name 7a)x non, Kittel, Die Biicher der Chronik, Gottingen 1902, p. 120 made 
the following remark: ‘‘Hamath-Zoba ist ein unméglicher Name, aus der 
Zusammenstellung zweier getrennter syrischer Reiche gebildet’’. 

% Cf. Dussaud, op. cit., p. 397. 

% Loc. cit., p. 34. 

97 See 2 Sam. 8.8 and 1 Chron. 18.8, respectively. 

%* Whereas Furrer’s identification of })> with Conna is plausible, his 
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The inference that a pre-Greek name of the town of Heliu- 
polis-Ba‘albek is contained in the geographic term non xiao and 
in the place name n21x non is by no means incompatible with 
the information to be gathered from the Bible and the Assyrian 
sources in regard to the country of 721 078 and its capital city. 
The obvious parallelism between the terms 72)¥ D078 and O78 
pwnt leaves little doubt that max was the name of a major 
town after which the territory dominated by that town used to 
be called m2.1¥ 078. This conclusion is borne out by the fact 
that, after the Aramaean states of Syria had been annexed by 
the Assyrians, both Damascus and 4 Subatu, i. e., aS was ob- 
served by Schrader’? and Delitzsch'’, n31s*", were the capital 


proposal to place Conna south of Ba‘albek is hardly correct. The same is to 
be said about his adherence to the theory that Conna is identical with the 
garrison town of Cunna mentioned in the Notitia dignitatum (Oriens 32, 
No. 35); for Cunna seems to have been situated on the other side of the 
Antilibanus (cf. Dussaud, op. cit., p. 271 and Syria X, 1929, p. 57). In con- 
trast to Honigmann (in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedte der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 11, VIII, Stuttgart 1932, col. 1663), Poidebard, La trace 
de Rome dans le désert de Syrie, Paris 1934, p. 49 is even inclined to look for 
it as far as 150 kilometers east of Ba‘albek. 

99 Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, Giessen 1878, p. 122. 

100 Op. cit., pp. 279f.; cf. further Schiffer, Die Aramder, Leipzig 1911, 
pp. 135 ff. and Streck, Assurbanipal, II, Leipzig 1916, p. 66, note 2. 

r0t Since the afore-cited works of Delitzsch, Schiffer and Streck, and 
hence the current dictionaries and commentaries, give the erroneous impres- 
sion that the Assyrian name of 21x was Subit, Subiti or Subate, it might be 
well to state expressly that the Assyrians, who used to affix the Assyrian 
case endings to West Semitic proper names, knew the city of m31x, as was to 
be expected, as #Subatu. In accordance with the rules governing the Assyrian 
vocalic harmony, they frequently replaced, however, the nominative 4 Subatu 
and the genitive “Subati/e by “Subutu and “Subiti/e, respectively. If, 
furthermore, the genitives 4/Su-ba-te and 4lSy-bi-te alternate with the genitive 
4lsy-pi-ti/e, this is due to a secondary development by which, evidently 
owing to the preceding s, b was replaced by ; in the same way, the well- 
known place name N*sibin ‘‘Nisibis’’ appears in the so-called Annals of 
Adad-narari II (VAT 8288, published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur 
historischen Inhalts, 11, Leipzig 1922, No. 84) not only as 4l Na-si-bi-na (1. 63) 
but also as @Na-si-pi-na (1.41). The assumption of Elliger, Paldstinajahr- 
buch XXXII, 1936, p. 56, note 4 and Noth, ibidem, XXXIII, 1937, p. 46 
that the tablet K.4384 (II R 53, No. 1) uses a construct state Subut is erro- 
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cities of provinces the administration of which was entrusted to 
officers ranking high enough to become eponyms™. As regards 
the geographical position of Sébé/Subatu, we learn from 2 Sam. 
8.3 ff. and 1 Chron. 18.7 ff. that its territory included towns in 
the neighborhood of Ba‘albek'*s and extended so far to the 
north as to constitute a menace to the kingdom of Ham@t on 
the Orontes. The proposal of Joseph Halévy™ to place it at 
Xahkis 7 b7d 7H AtBavw—i.e. not in, or near, al-Bigd' al- 
Ba'‘labakki, but in al-Bigd‘ al-‘Azizi*°s — is therefore inaccept- 
able’**. A location east of the Antilibanos or to the north of the 
northern end of al-Bigd‘ al-Ba‘labakki being equally improbable 
because these regions were administered by Assyrian district 


neous and evidently due to the fact that Forrer, who published a somewhat 
inexact transliteration of K.4384 on pp. 52 f. of his study on Die Provinz- 
einteilung des assyrischen Reiches (Leipzig 1920), attributed to the cuneiform 
sign bat the non-existent value but; the partial transliterations of the same 
text by Schrader, op. cit., p. 122, who, in contradistinction to Forrer, in- 
dicates the lacunae in col. II, ll. x+4 ff., and by Schiffer, op. cit., pp. 136 f. 
give the correct reading 4#Su-bat. Forrer’s further statement (op. cit., pp. 54 
and 69) that the text K.276 (II R 53, No. 3) contains a variant 4 Su-bu-te is 
equally misleading; the text reads, of course, 4 Su-bu-ti. 

For the references see Schiffer, op. cit., p. 136, note 1 and Forrer, 
op. cit., p. 69. 

103 See above, p. 446. 

*4 Revue des Etudes Juives XX, 1890, p. 219. 

**s For the administrative division of Coele-Syria into two districts which 
correspond to the natural conditions of the region, viz. al-Biga‘ al-Ba‘labakkt 
in the north and al-Bigd‘ al-‘Az#zt in the south, see especially R. Hartmann 
in Enzyklopaedie des Islam, 1, Leiden und Leipzig 1913, pp. 807 f. s. v. Buk‘a. 

66 Honigmann, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins XLVI I, 1924, 
p. 16, No. 302 and loc. cit., (see above, p. 446 [447], note 98), col. 1595 has 
recognized that the name of 4 Man-su-a-te, a provincial capital mentioned in 
col.II, 1. x+10 of the afore-cited Neo-Assyrian tablet K.4384 and in other 
texts (see Forrer, op. cit., p. 68 and Ungnad in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 
II, Berlin und Leipzig 1938, p. 429 sub 796 and p. 447 sub verbo Dananu), is 
to be associated with 6 Magovas, the name under which Greek writers, and 
especially Strabon, knew the plain of Coele-Syria. Since, on the other hand, 
Strabon (XVI, 2,10, p. 753; cf. XVI, 2, 18; p. 755) and Josephus (Aunt. 
XIV, VII, 4, §126 and De Bello Jud. I, 1X 2, §185) clearly imply that 
Chalkis was the capital of the Massyas (cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des Jtidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 1s, Leipzig 1920, pp. 710 ff. and Dussaud, 
op. cit., p, 399), it would seem that Chalkis and 4! VWansudte are to be identified. 
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officers in the towns of “Ha-d-ri-i-na’?, “Qar-ni-ni'® and Hamat 
on the Orontes', Forrer™® evidently was right in surmising 
that Sébd/Subatu corresponds to Heliupolis-Ba‘albek™". Thus we 
come to the conclusion that in biblical times this center of sun- 


107 J, e. the modern Hauwérin; cf. Schiffer, op. cit., p. 139, note 7 and 
Streck, op. cit., p. 65, note 8. The thesis of Forrer, op. cit., pp. 62 f. and Noth, 
Paldstinajahrbuch XXXIII, 1937, pp. 39 ff., according to which 41 a-vi-ri- 
i-na was the capital of the Auranitis, is hardly tenable since the region of 
the Gebel Haurdn figures in the Assyrian sources as m&t?Tq-1i-ra-nu; see De- 
litzsch, op. cit., p. 294 and Thureau-Dangin in Thureau-Dangin, Barrois, 
Dossin et Dunand, Arslan-Tash, Texte, Paris 1931, pp. 62 f. As for Hauwéa- 
rin, see, in addition to the literature quoted by Schiffer and Streck, Dussaud, 
op. cit., p. 280 and passim (with further literature). 

108 The afore-cited tablet K.4384 mentions “Qar-ni-ni (var. “Qar-ni-na; 
see Forrer, op. cit., p. 69) in col.II, ll. x+6 ff.: 41Di-mas-qa [........ } @Qar- 
MENON: pica es ] @Ha-ma-at-[ti}] 4 Ya-ta-rik-[ka]. Since, with Noth, Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins LII, 1929, pp. 131 ff., Hatarikka-777Nn is to 
be sought at, or around, Qinnesrin, i. e. about 25 kilometers south of Aleppo, 
it is evident that, beginning with Damascus and ending with Hadrak, this 
enumeration of important towns of the Assyrian empire proceeds from south 
to north, and that the city of Hamat here referred to is Hamat on the Orontes, 
whence it follows that Qarnini lay more to the south. Contrary to Forrer, 
op. cit., p. 62 and Noth, Paldstinajahrbuch XXXIII, 1937, p. 39, it is there- 
fore likely that (as seems to have been assumed by Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 278) 
4lQarnini corresponds to the place of al-Qarnain (Gv _dl) listed in Halil 
az-Zahirt’s Zubdat katf al-mamélik (ed. Ravaisse, p. 119) as the second sta- 
tion on the road from Hims to Tadmur and, accordingly, to be located in 
the neighborhood of the ancient Betproclis = !3_,a)!. A statement of Volney 
(for which, the third edition of Volney’s Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte not 
being accessible to me, I rely on R. Hartmann, Die geographischen Nach- 
richten tiber Paldstina und Syrien in Yalil az-Zahiris zubdat kaSf al-mamalik, 
Tiibingen 1907, p. 76) points in the same direction, since it places al-Qarnain 
at a point 42 miles east of Hims and 48 miles west of Tadmur. (If Musil, 


Palmyrena, New York 1928, p. 251 proposes to read (ne 3) instead of 


ow _4N, this is arbitrary; the road from Hims to al-Baida’ (Lass us) 
does not turn so far south as to lead first to al-Qarjatain.) 

09 See the preceding footnote. 

110 Op. cit., p. 62. 

11 Perhaps it should be recalled that a situation west of the bigd‘ is un- 
likely because the so-called Annals of Ashurbanipal (col.VII, ll. 102 ff.; for 
the context see, for instance, Streck, op. cit., pp. 64 ff.) not only mention 
the “district of Subatu” in connection with the “‘district of Ha-t-ri-i-na” 
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worship was known by two names, viz. non and 731¥, a con- 
clusion which is all the more indicated since 731¥ non may well 
mean “‘the town of Ham&t which is known by the name of 
$6ba’’""*. That this is actually the sense of the geographical 
term max non follows from the circumstances under which the 
two place names Hamét and Sébé recur together in the afore- 
cited enumeration of administrative centers of the Neo-Assyrian 
empire, K.4384: in col.II, 1. x+12 of this text, the construct 
state “Su-bat™ is followed by the genitivus epexegeticus *'Ha-ma- 
a-t%. In other words, our sources speak not only of 721¥ non but 
also of non nary, a fact which implies that the two town names 
Hamdt and Sébé were interchangeable™4. The ancient scholar 
who preferred the statement non™s ma qo ayIIA ns NT 44 
Ae aCe ind? (1 Chron. 18.3) to the wording ns 417 4 
Bee gs SS ate inoba Aas Jo ann 3a ttyIIT (2 Sam. 8.3) was, to 
all appearances, aware of this interchangeability; for otherwise 
he would hardly have provided max with the gloss non™, 


(see above, footnote 107), ‘‘the pass of fa-ab-ru-du" (i. e. the modern Iabrfid 
in the eastern foothills of the Antilibanos) and other regions on the western 
edge of the desert, but also imply that the province of Subatu was exposed 
to inroads by the bedouins. Moreover, the letter Rm.77 (latest edition by 
Harper, op. cit., IV, No. 414; for a transliteration and translation see espe- 
cially Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, New Haven 1935, No. 90) shows that 
a royal officer stationed at Subatu, inter alia, dealt with affairs concerning 
the Arabian subjects of Assyria (cf. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 
I, Leipzig 1897, p. 467). 

12 Cf. above, p. 443, note 85. 3 Cf. above, p. 447, note 101. 

™4 The two towns may have constituted a twin city comparable to Ki&- 
Hursagkalamma, Seleucia-Ctesiphon or ‘ASttrét-Qarnajim. 

™s Thus according to the Septuagint which reads kal érdratev Aaveld 
Tov ‘Adpadfap Baoihéa DouBa ‘Huds, ropevopévov abrov....... , whereas 
the Masoretes replaced non by the accusativus ;non which makes little sense. 
Or should we assume that the Masoretic text represents the Aramaic form 
xnin? This possibility is to be taken into consideration because the Targim 
TeruSalmi refers to non as y:2$7 xnon (see Klein, Hebrew Union College Annual 
V, 1928, pp. 246 and 252 f.). 

6 In consideration of the evidence presented above, it seems superfluous 
to discuss the hypothesis of Eissfeldt, Beitrége zur Religionsgeschichte des 
Altertums, IV, 1939, pp. 31 ff., according to which the biblical 47 nnn a Sys 
porn (Josh. 13.5) should be identified with Heliupolis-Ba‘albek. As regards 
his contention that x nypa (Amos 1.5) is another pre-Greek name of Heliu- 
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Owing to translations from one language or dialect into 
another, two or more names of one and the same town have, 
as is well known, not infrequently the same meaning. The ob- 
servation that the Israelites and the Assyrians knew the modern 
town of Ba‘albek not only by the name Hamét/Hamétu but 
also as S6b4/Subatu raises therefore the question as to whether 
the latter name has the same sense as the former which, belong- 
ing to the root k-m-m “‘to be hot’”’ and the term hammu ‘‘sun”’, 
“‘sun-god’’, proved to convey the same idea as Ba‘albek’s Greek 
name Heliupolis"’. A positive answer to this question is in fact 
possible because, with Halévy™*, we may well regard na as a 
derivation from s-h-b"%, and because, upon closer examination, 
s-h-b turns out to be a synonym of k-m-m*». If, then, the sin- 
gularic feminine noun s$6b4<*s*hébd <*sth@bat expressed the 
same notion as the pluralic noun hamét<hammét in which we 
recognized the pluralis magnitudinis of the feminine form of 
hammu, we must, of course, further infer that the inhabitants 
of Coele-Syria who gave the city of the sun-god the name $664 
designated the sun by a word *36b <*5*héb <*sthdb. Confirma- 
tion of the existence of this word and of its use as a divine 
name may be obtained from an analysis of the precious variant 
Dwar which occurs twice in the Septuagint in passages where 
the Masoretic text has the usual 721x"”". Since in Canaanite, as 


polis, there is no cogent reason to assume that in using this term the prophet 
thought exclusively of the capital of the Bigd‘ al-Ba‘labakki and not of the 
valley between Lebanon and Antilibanos as a whole. 

17 See above, pp. 436 ff. 8 See above, p. 448, note 104. 

™9 For the relations between roots mediae 1 and roots mediae 7 see espe- 
cially Gesenius-Buhl, op. cit.°, pp. 169 f. 

120 It is easy to assume that a root meaning “‘to be hot’”’ came to express 
the notions connected with s-h-b in Aramaic and Hebrew, viz. ‘‘to shine’, 
“to be red” or “reddish”, ‘‘to be angry’, “‘to quarrel”, but it is hardly 
conceivable that a root which originally meant ‘‘to be reddish’’ furnished a 
word for ‘‘a hot day” and ‘‘intenseness of heat’’. The existence of the Arabic 
term sathab ‘‘a day intensely hot’’, “‘intenseness of heat” disproves therefore 
the current opinion (shared by Halévy, loc. cit.) according to which the basic 
meaning of s-h-b was “‘to be reddish”’. 

121 See 1 Chron. 19.6, where ék Lupias Mecomorapias kal & Zupias 
Mooxa kal mapa Dwar (varr. rapa ZwBd and &k YovBa) corresponds to the 
Hebrew 721¥01 73y0 O78 JD) 0°77 O78 10, and Ps. 60.2, where T}v Mecomorapyiapv 
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well as in other Semitic dialects, final 7, and especially the n of 
the affix —dn and its variants —én and —én, tends to pass into 
h, it is manifest that ZwBaX goes back to an older form Sébén®s. 
Since, furthermore, Sébdn is to Séb as, for instance, Sidén< 
Sidén and Hamén(u) <Hammén(um)™ are to Sid and Hamm(u), 
and since, finally, the proper names Sidén and Hamén(u) define 


Zupias (var. Lupiav) kal tiv Lupiay DwBad renders the Hebrew o7N nx 
73)¥ DN NN) OAM. 

122 Of the comparatively numerous data which lead to this conclusion, 
we mention here the following: 1) The town of Hu-ub/p-§6-anK! (II R 60, 
7>; cf. Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 239; for the variant Hu-ub/p-Se-en see Scheil, 
Revue d’Assyriologie XXIX, 1932, p. 75) appears occasionally as fu-ub/p-Sal 
(III R 66, rev.114). 2) The West Semitic theophoric element Dagén of the 
personal name Nir-Dagdn occurs in one copy of the Sarru tamhari Epic in 
the usual spelling ¢Da-gan (see VAT 10290 =Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, No. 138, ll. x+3 ff.) but in another in the spelling 
Dag-gal (see Schroeder, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkméler, XIT, Leipzig 1915, 
No. 193, rev. ll. x+3 ff.). 3) To all appearances, the Hebrew word px 
“north” recurs in Phoenician as bax; cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nord- 
semitischen Epigraphik, 1, Weimar 1898, p. 359. 4) Various sources, among 
which Josephus and the P¢Sitta, replace the biblical name yaix9 by “PovBnX or 
“PovBcd and similar variants ending in —J; cf. Gesenius-Buhl, of. cit.*5, p. 730. 
S) The tribal name »bn5:/Negd-adei, regarding which Meyer (Die Israeliten 
und thre Nachbarstimme, Halle 1906, p. 539) observed “Naphtali ist kein 
echter Stammesname, sondern ein Ethnikon von Naphtal, was vermutlich 
ein (freilich nicht weiter erklarbarer) Landesname fiir das Hiigelland westlich 
vom oberen Jordan gewesen sein wird”, turns out to mean “native of the 
hilly country’, once it is realized that, before being provided with the so- 
called gentilic affix -4, *naftdn “hilly country” (literally, ‘“‘what belongs to 
the hill’) had been changed to naftdl (as for the shortening of the first and 
the syncope of the second vowel owing to which néfat “hill” +én/l+¢ was 
pronounced na/eftéli, cf. the Biblical-Aramaic "NON [<*aimat+éan+it] 
which occurs in Dan. 7.7 as a variant of "IAD’S), 

3 Since in the paraphrase of 1 Chron. 19.6, as found in Josephus, Ant. 
VII, VI, 1, $121, rapa ZwBanr (see above, note 121) is replaced by rapa Dov- 
Bav (wherein Josephus seems to have seen a personal name), it is hardly too 
daring to assume that certain copies of the Septuagint actually contained 
variants of ZwBad in which the original final » was still preserved. The fact 
that in his paraphrase of 2 Sam. 8.3, as well as in his amplification of the 
enlarged Greek version of 1 Ki. 11.23, Josephus (0p. cit., VII, V, 1, §99 and 
VIII, VII, 6, § 204) calls the king of Séba rs Lwenris Baowdéa points in 
the same direction. 

™4 For Haménu and Hamménum see below, pp. 454 ff. 
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certain localities as the property of the gods Sid and Hamm(u)*s, 
it is also obvious that the occurrence of the name Sdbdn as a 
designation of the later town of Heliupolis proves the existence 
in that town of an ancient cult of the god Séb”°. 

It might be well to conclude this discussion of the divine 
name $60 and its derivative Sébdén with a few words about the 
name Batow8a which occurs in the Septuagint in the place of 
the double name m21¥ non. As may be seen from the spellings 
in which the biblical place name }x¥ nva (Josh. 17.11, etc.) appears 
in the Greek sources’’, the n of the word nm’. was sometimes 
assimilated to the initial sibilant of the second part of place 
names that consist of n'a. and another name element. Hence we 
may well assume that BavowGa@ stands for 71x n’3 or NaS 1278, 
all the more so since 82)¥ 3 is to 82)¥ as 31M MA (2 Sam. 10.6) 
is to 31n7 (2 Sam. 10.8)"9. However, the element S64 of the 
name Bét Sébd is not likely to be absolutely identical with the 
place name Sédd. For-to prefix bét ‘‘sanctuary of’ to this name 
‘would have been illogical, since the feminine form $604 itself 
defines, as we have seen™°, the town so named as the seat of a 
sanctuary of the god S6b"'. There is, in fact, no need to admit 


15 See above, p. 441, note 75 and below, p. 455, respectively. 

6 As is learnt from the occurrence of the forms ZwBa and ZouBa, Dwar 
and ZovBav (see above, notes 121 and 123), Séb was shifted to Sib in the 
same way as in Phoenician the divine name Mét was shifted to Mat (Movd; 
cf. Harris, op. cit., p. 25). This is not surprising since biblical and extra- 
biblical sources attest the presence of Phoenician elements in the plain be- 
tween Lebanon and Antilibanos and the neighboring regions. 

727 Whereas LXX (e. g., Judg. 1.27 and 1 Macc. 5.52) write Bacar, 
Stephanus Byz. (sub verbo Zkvi-droNts) has Baiowv; cf. the Arabic Baisén. 

728 The spelling xaix is found in 2 Sam. 10.6 and 8. 

79 The town of a1n7 was probably named after a homonymous deity; 
this god is possibly identical with the god ¢Ri-ha-ab whom col.I, 1. 38 of the 
text K.2100 (published by King in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
XXV, London 1909; transliterated by Schlobies, op. cit., pp. 12 f.), an Assyr- 
ian list of deities, identifies with the storm-god Adad. 

130 Cf. above, pp. 441 f. 

ux This argument would not be valid if it could be supposed that at a 
given time the cult of Séb’s parhedros S6ba was so important as to over- 
shadow that of her husband. This is, however, highly improbable since the 
Greeks named the town of $6ba Heliupolis, and since subsequently its main 
temple was dedicated to ‘‘Tupiter Heliopolitanus”’. 
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such complete identity: as comparatively many proper names 
ending in —én or —6n lost their final ” in course of time™?, we 
are free to surmise that BarowBa/Bét S6bé stands for an older Bét 
Sébén ‘Sanctuary of Séban”’. This inference, which presupposes 
that the divine name $6) was replaced by Sébén, is all the more 
indicated since we know that during the first half of the second 
millennium Sulman, RuSpén and other names terminating in —dn 
came to be preferred to the original divine names Salim, RaSip, 
etc.33, and that at that time Jerusalem’s oldest name, Salim, 
was changed into Bét Sulmdn*4.-Since it is also certain that 
those divine names ending in —@n are much younger than place 
names in —dn such as Sidén < Siddn*™5, we shall hardly err in 
concluding that the name BatowBd/Bét Sédban dates from a 
later period than does the afore-discussed place name ZwGad< 
Séban. Thus it appears that, before being referred to as Na\x¥ non 
and non naix°, the town of the sun-god Sé6b was first called 
Sébén ‘(The City) Belonging to Séb”’, then Bét Sébdn ‘‘Sanctu- 
ary of (the God) S6b4n” and finally Séb@ ‘‘Heliupolis’’. 


IV. THE MEANING OF THE MOUNTAIN NAME HAMAN 


As was shown above, pp. 429 ff., the West Semitic theophoric 
name element hamm(u) ‘‘sun’’, ‘‘sun-god’’ appears in Akkadian 
records either as ha(-am)-mu/i or as a(m)-mu/i. If, similarly, 
the mountain range known to the Greeks as ’Auavor Spos or 


132 See footnote 179 of the paper quoted above, p. 436, note 51. __ 

33 See Mélanges Syriens offerts d M. René Dussaud 1, 1939, p. 274 and 
Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 56, note 1 and cf. below, p. 474, note 238. 

34 See Journal of Biblical Literature LIX, 1940, pp. 519 ff., where I 
ought to have noted that, to judge from Hos. 10.14 and the biblical form of 
the Assyrian theophoric name SulmAnu-a¥arid, the Israelites may have pro- 
nounced Bét Salm4n, and not Bét Sulman. 

35 In the cuneiform sources, Si-da-nu-um*!, i. e. the city of Sid6n, occurs 
as early as the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur; see Delaporte, Revue d’Assyr- 
dologie VIII, 1911, p. 183 and Ungnad, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft XX, 2, 1916, p. 94. The analogous geographical name Hammdnum 
appears even several centuries earlier, namely at the time of Naram-Sin of 
Akkad; see below, pp. 455 ff. 

136 See above, p. 450. 
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*Auarés figures in Old Akkadian and Sumerian texts as ‘‘A-ma- 
num, the mountain of cedar’’87 and in Assyrian inscriptions as 
“Sad 7q-ma-nu*3’, the mountain of cedar’’%%, it is possible that 
the initial consonant of this name of a mountain was the same 
as that of the divine name Hamm(u). Since, furthermore, Mt. 
Amanus is not far from the regions in which an ancient cult of 
Hamm(u) is attested by comparatively many theophoric names 
dating from the beginning of the second millennium and the 
15*® and 14 pre-Christian centuries™°, there remains no doubt 
that Aménum and its later variant ***Hamédnu actually repre- 
sent a West Semitic name Hammédn™', and that this name 
defines Mt. Amanus as a mountain ‘‘belonging to (the god) 
Hamm(u)’’™, i.e. “holy to Hamm(u)’’. This is all the more 
manifest since two other chains of mountains, likewise located 
in Syria, bear names of the same character. We are referring, in 
the first place, to 4La-ab-na-nu (<*Labandnu™) “Mt. Leba- 
non”, a name which is to Laban, the afore-mentioned designa- 


137 See col.I, Il. 22 ff. and col. II, ll. 25 ff. of the ancient copy of an inscrip- 
tion of Naram-Sin which was published by Smith apud Gadd and Legrain, 
Ur Excavations, Texts, I, London 1928, No. 275 and cf. col. V, 1. 28 of Gudea’s 
so-called Statue B. 

38 Var. 5¢¢a-ma-a-nu. 

139 For references see Delitzsch, op. cit., pp. 101 ff. "4° See above, pp. 434 f. 

141 The fact that the Assyrian records write Ha-ma-nu, and not Ha-am- 
ma-nu, .is evidently to be attributed to the aforementioned replacing of 
double consonants by simple consonants (see above, p. 436, note 52). If, on 
the other hand, in transliterating the West Semitic Hammén(um) by A-ma- 
num, the Old Akkadian scribes also failed to indicate the gemination of the 
m, this results, of course, from their custom of “‘defective’’ writing; cf. above 
p. 429, note 4. See also the next footnote. 

12 It goes without saying that the biblical town name ]190 (Josh. 19.28) 

‘has the same meaning. This is also. true of the personal name Ha-am-ma- 
nu-um, which occurs in the Ma’eri texts (see Dossin, Syria XIX, 1938, p. 111) 
and which, like the synonymous pwov/Zayuywv and others, belongs in the 
same category of personal names as Saléménu|10>W and \0Y) (see above, p. 
438, note 58). See also below, pp. 462 and 471 with note 218. 

433 For further examples of the syncope owing to which Laban +én(um) 
became Labnén(u) see Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XX XVIII, 1929, pp. 266 f., 
where I misunderstood the function of the affix -dn and failed to recognize 
the nature of the god Laban, an error which led me to the uncritical accept- 
ance of the usual interpretation of the name Labnd@nu/}39 as ‘‘the white one”’. 
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tion of the moon-god™4, as **¢Ham(m)dnu is to Hamm(u), and, 
secondly, to 4A m-ma-na-nu, the Babylonian name of the Anti- 
libanos™s, which defines the latter mountain range as ‘‘belonging 
to (the god) ’Am4n’’™S, i. e. the planet Saturn*47. 


™4 Cf. above, p. 434, note 39. 

™s See 1. 11 of the so-called Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle, B.M., No. 35382 
(latest edition, transliteration and translation by S. Smith, Babylonian His- 
torical Texts, London 1924, pl.XI ff. and pp. 110 ff.) and cf. the observations 
of Weidner, Journal of the Society of Oriental Research V1, 1922, p. 120. As 
for the variant 5244m-ma-na and the biblical mx on the basis of which 
Winckler, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, Leipzig 1892, p. 131 established 
the ancient name of the Antilibanos, see below, p. 458. 

46 The existence of a divine name ’Amén follows with certainty from 
the occurrence in various Old Babylonian documents of an Akkadianized 
Amorite personal name A-ma-na-nu-um (for the references see Th. Bauer, 
op. cit., pp. 42 f.); for ’Amandn(um) is to ’Amdn as, for instance, Salémdn(u) 
is to Saldm (see above, p. 438, note 58 and cf. above, p. 455, note 142). From 
the personal name A-mi-na-nu-um which figures in another text of the same 
period (see Bauer, op. cit., p. 43) it is further learnt that the Amorites also 
knew a god ’Amin. Once this is realized, it is obvious that Amin and 'Amén 
constitute a pair of divine names that is to be compared to the pairs Salim 
(var. Salim) and Salém(u) and Rasip and Rasép which I discussed in Mé- 
langes Syriens offerts d M. René Dussaud, 1, pp. 274f. The analogy between 
the divine names ’Amin/’Amédn, on the one hand, and Salim/Salém and 
Rasip/Rasap, on the other, is all the more striking since there occurs also an 
Amorite divine name Am-na-an (see Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CX, 
1934, p. 49 and cf. below, p. 471) <*’Amindn, which is to ’Amin as Salmdn 
(var. Sulmdn; see above, p. 454 with note 134) and RuSpén are to Salim and 
Rasip. — The doubling of the middle radical of ’Amdn which characterizes 
the adjectival form 5444 m-ma-na-nu is secondary, as may be seen, inter alia, 
from the fact that the theophoric element 017%, i.e. the Hebrew equivalent 
of Saldm (see above, p. 438, note 58), shows no gemination of its second 
radical. The absence of the second vowel of ’Amin by which the divine name 
’Amn4n is distinguished from the personal name ’Amindnum corresponds, of 
course, to the loss of the second vowel of Laban that we noticed in the geo- 
graphical name 544Zab-na-nu.— That the first radical of the three divine 
names and the mountain name here under discussion is si, follows from the 
biblical name of the Antilibanos. (see below). From the biblical personal name 
W398 (1 Chron. 4.20; 2 Sam. 3.2; 13.1 ff.), finally, a name which is to the 
Amorite personal name ’Amindn(um) as mp>w <jpow is to Saldmén(u), it is 
learnt that the worship of ’Amin/’Amdn was not limited to the immediate 
neighborhood of the Antilibanos, but reached as far south as Judah. (For the 
place names “Dar-"Am-na-ni and SipparK! 44 m-na-nu see below pp. 470 f.) 

47 Of the data which make it manifest that the divine name ’Amén 
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Since the names which define Mt. Amanus as property of 
the sun-god and Mt. Lebanon as property of the moon-god are 
extremely old. (as was intimated before, the former name is 
attested as early as the 24" century, whereas the latter appears 
in cuneiform documents of the 14 century™’), it might seem 
that they represent the oldest class of West Semitic mountain 
names. In point of fact, they were, however, preceded by names 
absolutely identical with the names of the gods regarded as the 
owners of those — and other — mountains. A first indication 
which points in this direction is furnished by the well-known 
Greek designation of Mt. Lebanon, AlSavos, which consists 
merely of the divine name Laban>Liban and the Greek ‘case 
ending —os. The conspicuous absence of the affix —dn/én which 
distinguishes the Greek name of the ‘“‘mountain of the moon- 
god’”’ from its Oriental designations is not coincidental, as may 
be seen from the various names under which the Antilibanos 
figures in the historical inscriptions of the Assyrian kings 
Tiglath-Pileser III, Sargon II and Sennacherib and in the 
Bible: **7Am-ma-na-na, the name by which it is mentioned in 
rev., |. x +26 of Tiglath-Pileser’s so-called Nimrfd Inscription, 


denoted the planet Saturn, we note here the following: 1) As was intimated 
in the preceding footnote, ’Amdn as well as ’Amin and ’Amndn<’Aminén 
belong to the root ’-m-n; these divine names are therefore to be rendered 
by “stable”, ‘“‘the stable one’. 2) ‘‘The stable one” is the meaning of the 
Akkadian name of Saturn, Ka-a-a-ma-nu; see especially Jensen, Die Kosmo- 
logie der Babylonier, Strassburg 1890, pp. 111 f. and cf. Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien, II, Heidelberg 1925, p. 405 and passim. 3) Kaiwdén and Kéwén, 
the Arabic and Syriac names of the planet Saturn, indicate that Ka-a-a-ma-nu 
was pronounced Kaiménu (for other cases in which the cuneiform sign a-a 
denotes the diphthong ai see Thureau-Dangin, Le syllabaire accadien, Paris 
1926, p. 50, No. 277); since, furthermore, kaimdnu is dissimilated from *kai- 
nanu (cf. Landsberger, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XXV, 1911, p. 384, note 2), 
and since, finally, *kaindnu is to be regarded as a syncopated variant of 
*kaiinénu, Kaiménu and ’Amnén turn out to be not only synonyms but even 
nouns of the same characteristic gatilan > qatlén type. 

48 For the oldest cuneiform documents mentioning Mt. Lebanon see 
Gustavs, Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft XLII, 1924, pp. 
154 f.: for the pertinent Assyrian and Babylonian records see Muss-Arnolt, 
A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, Berlin, 1905, p. 471. 
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No. 149 and in Sennacherib’s records™*, is composed of the 
divine name ’Am(m)dn'*', the affix —dn and the suffixed article 
-—é' and thus virtually identical with the aforementioned 
Akkadianized designation **4Am-ma-na-nu, but **¢Am-ma-na, 
the name given it in |. 127 of Tiglath-Pileser’s Annals, and the 
biblical 7}28"53 represent the same form without the affix —dn'™4; 


“9 First published in II R 67; latest edition in facsimile, transliteration 
and translation by Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III., Leipzig 1893, 
II, pl.22 ff. and I, pp. 54 ff. 

10 B.M., No. 103000 (Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tableis, X XVI, 
pl.1 ff.), col.VI, 1.56; ‘‘Bull Inscription, No. 1” (Layard, Inscriptions in the 
Cuneiform Character, London 1851, pl. 38 ff.), 1. 45. 

1st For the secondary gemination of the middle radical see above, p. 456, 
note 146. 

1582 Instances of indeclinable forms ending in —a which are to be regarded 
as Aramaic status determinati of West Semitic proper names are comparatively 
frequent in Neo-Assyrian texts. In 1. 7 of the well-known fragment of the 
Annals of Shalmaneser III which was published in III R 5, No. 6 and in the 
parallel passage of the “‘Bull-Colossus Inscription’? (Layard, op. cit.. pl.13, 
1. 17) there occurs the genitive 5¢¢Zab-na-na; 1. 127 of Tiglath-Pileser’s Annals 
(Rost, op. cit., I], pl.12 f.) has ina 544Lab-na-na; cf. further za-kut Bal-tilK! 
i 4 Far-ra-na in 11.9 f. of Sargon’s so-called Pavement Inscription, No. 5 
(Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 11, Leipzig 1889, pl.40, sub V); eli 
4lar-ra-na in |. 6 of the “Cylinder Inscription”’ of the same king (Winckler, 
op. cit., II, pl.43), etc., etc. As for the occurrence in Old Assyrian and Old 
Babylonian sources of analogous cases in which, however, not only proper 
names and theophoric elements but also ordinary nouns are provided with 
the Amorite suffixed article -é, see Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie XXXVIII, 
1929, pp. 243 ff. and 267, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesell- 
schaft XXXV, 3, 1935, p. 171, note, and Mélanges Syriens offerts 2 M. René 
Dussaud, I, pp. 273 f. 

83 Cant. 4.8. Winckler’s identification of the biblical "Amand with the 
Antilibanos is certain because a place called ad Amana, which must have 
been situated to the south of Nebq at, or near, the modern Qastal, is men- 
tioned in the Tabula Peutingeriana as the third station on the road from 
Damascus to Nezala (al-Qarjatain) and Palmyra; cf. Honigmann, Joc. cit. 
(see above, p. 446, note 98), col.1666 and the same author’s remarks in Real- 
lextkon der Assyriologie, 1, p. 96. Eissfeldt’s recent statement (op. cit., p. 34) 
“das Alte Testament hat keinen dem griechischen Antilibanon [ste] entspre- 
chenden Namen, sondern gebraucht den Namen Hermon, der im engeren 
Sinne den siidlichen Ausliufer des Antilibanon [sic}Pasenee bezeichnet, auch 
fiir den ganzen Gebirgszug” is therefore untenable. 

*34 Since 7208 is the name of a mountain and of a river (2 Ki. 5.12), and 
since the West Semitic languages treat the names of mountains and rivers 
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sad A m-mu-un, finally, which denotes the same mountain range 
in 1. 228*55 of Sargon’s Annals*s*, differs from the Old Amorite 
name of the planet Saturn only by the secondary, typically 
Hebrew or Phoenician, pronunciation of the second vowel as 6 
or even @. The conclusion to be drawn from these data, viz. 
that when naming mountains in honor of gods, the Western 
Semites, and especially the Amorites, originally made no use of 
adjectives of appurtenance obtained by affixing —-dn to the 
names of their gods‘s?, is borne out by the occurrence, in the 
regions south and east of Syria, of the mountain names 7 
ya3's8 “Mountain (of the Planet) Mercury's? and °4A-pt-ij' 


as masculines, its final @ is obviously not the feminine ending, but the article 
-d referred to in note 152. 

ss Thus according to the numbering in Lie’s Inscriptions of Sargon II, 
Part I, Paris 1929, p. 36. 

136 Perhaps it should be mentioned that the identity of Sed 4 m-ma-na-na 
and 5¢44m-mu-un is all the more certain since each of them is described as a 
source of supply of white marble. 

187 As may be seen from the name "yo 17 “The Sinian Mountain”, i. e. 
“the mountain belonging to the god Sin”, certain Aramaic speaking tribes 
derived adjectives of appurtenance from ‘divine names by affixing the 
ending -ai instead of —én; cf. note 172 of the paper quoted above, p. 436, 
note 51. 

588 Deut. 32.49; 34.1. 

159 This translation seems more adequate than ‘Mountain (of the God) 
N&bé”, because other mountains of the ancient country of the Amorites were, 
as we have seen, named after the sun, the moon and a planet. (As for the 
identification of the Akkadian god Nabfi and the West Semitic Nebo with 
the planet Mercury, see, for instance, Jensen, op. cit., p. 136 and passim and 
Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdworter als Beweis fiir babylonischen Kulturein- 
fluss?, Leipzig 1917, p. 61.) The usual rendering of 123 74 by ‘“‘Mount Nebo’”’, 
“Der Berg Nebo” and the like is, of course, out of the question unless one 
translates the corresponding ma 17 (Num. 10.33; Isa. 2.3, etc.) by “Mount 
Jahweh”’. 

x6 Lists of the records of Middle and Neo-Assyrian kings which refer to 
the modern Gebel Hamrin and its foothills as 5°¢A-pi-ih (variants Sad 4-pé-eh, 
Sadfpi-ih and 50¢E-pé-eh) were drawn up by Schwenzner and Weidner, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung 1X, 1933-34, pp. 46 and 96, Thureau-Dangin, 
Revue d’Assyriologie XXXI, 1934, p. 85 and Unger, Reallexikon der Assyrio- 
logie, II, 1936, p. 264f. As for Ilu’umma’s Old Assyrian inscription Z 21, 
which contains the so far earliest reference to A-pi-ih (thus, without deter- 
minative), see below, note 164. 
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‘(Mountain of the God) Apih’’™, i. e. the storm-god ‘‘Blower’’™®, 
‘because in these cases the non-suffixed form remained in use 


The god A-pi-ih (variants A-pi-ih, ¢E-pi-ih and 4E-pé-eh; in ideo- 
graphic spelling En-ti and ¢En-ti) is known from several cuneiform lists of 
gods and temples (see Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit., pp. 84f.; Ebeling, Real- 
lexikon der Assyriologie, 11, p. 265) and from a number of personal names. 
Significantly enough, the oldest of them, A fzh-il “‘Apib is God” figures — in 
the spelling En-ti-il — in an archaic inscription from Ma’eri dating from the 
first half of the third millennium (see Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit., p. 143) and 
recurs — in the spelling A-pi-hi-el —in a document from the neighboring 
city of Tirq4, viz. the text AO 4656 (published by Thureau-Dangin, Lettres 
et contrats de l’époque de la premiére dynastie babylonienne, Paris 1910, No. 
238), which was written a few generations after the reign of Hammu-rapi of 
Babylon. (The interpretations. of the name A-pi-hi-el which were proposed 
by Bauer, op. cit., p. 51 and Nyberg, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft XXXV, 
1938, p. 331 are untenable.) For references to a number of other personal 
names containing the divine name A-pi-ih (var. A-pi-ih), none of which is 
younger than the Old Assyrian period, see Gelb, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages LV, 1938, p. 67 f., whose linguistic and historic remarks are, however, 
obsolete. That Apik was a West Semitic deity is beyond doubt, not only 
because his name appears as a theophoric name element in an Amorite region 
par excellence such as was the district of Ma’eri and Tirq4, but also because 
the onomastic material published by Chiera, Lists of Personal Names from 
the Temple School of Nippur (UM XI, 2), Philadelphia 1916, pl.XX XVIII f. 
and pp. 118 ff. includes the typically Amorite names [Su-mu]-A-pa-ah ‘‘The 
(holy) Name is Apa” (cf. above, p. 434, note 39) and I-si-A-pa-ah “Apéh 
came forth” (for the name element isi see Lewy, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
XXXVIII, 1929, p. 252, note 2). For it is a matter of fact (see above, p. 456, 
note 146) that whenever divine names represent a gatil and a gatdl (< qatal) 
form of one and the same root, the gods in question were of West Semitic 
origin. See also the following footnote. 

The considerations on which this interpretation of the divine name 
Api is based, are the following: 1) Since the Hebrew term nv “moon” 
appears in Amorite proper names as both A-ra-ah and E-ra-ah (see Bauer, 
op. ct., pp. 63 and 76), the abovementioned occurrence of the variant Epi 
suggests that Apif belongs to a root "»; in other words, Apih and Apdh 
(see the preceding footnote) stand for Japip. and Iapéh. 2) It would there- 
fore seem that the first element of the personal name Ja-pa-ba-4Adad (quoted 
by Jean, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1937, p. 104 from an unpublished text 
from Ma’eri) represents an older variant of Apéh, and that the whole name 
Ia-pa-a-4Adad identifies the god Iapéh (>A péh) — and hence also Apih — 
with the storm-god Adad. (For another Amorite personal name which states 
the identity of two deities, viz. Sa-lim-Ha-lu-um, see Nyberg, loc. cit., p. 352.) 
3) This inference is corroborated by the fact (noted by Thureau-Dangin, 
loc. cit., p. 84) that a list of gods (VAT 10173), known to go back to sources 
of the Old Babylonian period (see Weidner, Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung 
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throughout the millennia. The latter instance is particularly 
instructive because as late as 2000 B.C. it was still more or less 
usual to denote Apih’s mountain not as “Mt. Apih” (**4A-p#-i}) 
or “Apih, the mountain” but simply as Apib, as is learnt from 
the Old Assyrian inscription Z 21%%,a passage of which (Il. 
30 ff.) begins with the words 2 e-ni-en i-na A-pt-i “A-Sir's 


IT, 1924-25, pp. 1 ff.), equates ¢En-ti, i.e. Apih and Epi (see the preceding 
footnote), with Adad. 4) The ideogram en-ti which designates Api as the 
“Lord (en) of Life (ti)” points in the same direction, because it is a matter 
of fact that, especially in the earliest periods of ancient Oriental history, the 
wind-gods were frequently defined as “givers of life’’ and the like (see H. and 
J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual XVII, 1943, pp: 15 f.,.29, 37 £.): 
5) Since the character of a wind-god is adequately described by gatil and 
gatél forms of a root meaning “‘to blow’’ — but not by the corresponding 
forms of the root yp’ ‘“‘to shine”, with which I tentatively associated the name 
Api before the recent increase in the onomastic material (see Zeitschrift frr 
Assyriologie XX XVIII, 1929, p. 272) —, there also remains no doubt that the 
divine names Apih <*Iapih (>Epih) and Apap <Iapéh belong to the same 
root as the Hebrew adjective 82, for which Brockelmann, Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, I, Berlin 1908, p. 355, 
note 3 is to be consulted. 

16 As was intimated before, the oldest Assyrian royal inscription men- 
tioning Mt. Apib was written during the reign of IluSumma, i. e., according 
to the usually accepted chronology, around 2030, and the latest at the time 
of Sam&i-Adad V (824-811), whereas the theophoric names containing the 
element Apih cover a period extending from at the latest 2700 to approxi- 
mately 1800 B.C. As regards the mountain of the planet Mercury, it is, as is 
well known, still today called Gebel Nebé. 

164 Published by Weidner, Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie XLIII, 1936, pp. 
115 f. and pl. VII. 

16s In consideration of the evidence discussed in the preceding footnotes 
(see particularly notes 146 and 161), it is obviously no longer permissible to 
see in ¢A-Sir merely a graphic variant of A-Sur and A5-Sur, to be translit- 
erated 2A-kar. For it now becomes manifest that ASir belongs in the same 
group of West Semitic divine names as Salim, RaSip, ’Amin and Iapit> 
Api. If this is true, we must, of course, also infer that the variants A-Sur 
and As-sur, the seeming gatul and qattul forms of which have never been 
satisfactorily explained, correspond to the divine names Salém, Rasdp, ’Amén 
and Iapéh, an inference which presupposes that A-Sur and A&-Sur (cf. the 
biblical form ’AS¥ér!) stand for ASér and ASsar. That this is actually so can 
hardly be doubted, in the first place because of the occurrence of a theo- 
phoric Amorite name element A-Sar (see Bauer, op. cit., p. 71), and secondly 
because the Kiiltepe texts contain some proper names and words in which 4, 
when followed by r, has been shifted to @. The name of the god 4Mi-Sa-ru 
(for references see, e. g., Tallqvist, Der assyrische Gott, Helsingforsiae 1932, 
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ip-ti-a(-ma) ‘‘A¥ir™® opened for me 2 springs on [literally, in] 
Apih’’*®7, 

As was intimated elsewhere", the Old West Semitic town and 
country names of Syria and Palestine, Mesopotamia and Assyria 
exhibit the same features as the mountain names. There is, on 
the one hand, a group of numerous place names such as the 
aforementioned pens and “Am-ma-na-nu'” which, being de- 
rived from divine names by means of the affix —dn/én, coin- 
cide with the mountain names Hammén>Hamén(u) and 
Sad A m-ma-na-nu'™. On the other hand, there occur, inter alia, 
the country names Laban’? and ASSdér and the town names 
Dén*33 < Dann, N¢b6*78, ’Asér*®, ASir/ASSdr and Apih/Epih'77 


p. 68), for instance, — a name which, thanks to Philo Byblius’ remarks on 
the Phoenician Muowp, is known to have contained an 6— appears there as 
Misty in the theophoric name Mi-Sur-ra-bi, the pronunciation of which 
follows from the variant Mi-5u-rabi (for the latter spelling see, e. g., Lewy, 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XXXV, 3, 1935, 
No. 323, 1.10 and No. 324, ll. 3 ff. and for the former Tableties cappado- 
ciennes, 3™¢ série, I], Paris 1936, No. 84, 1. 8). Since Air is to WW8 as Salim 
is to D>Y, the identity of the Assyrian national god with the biblical heros 
eponymos is now also evident. 

66 Te. the god ASSiir, see the preceding footnote. 

67 Thus in four duplicates of the text; others replace i-na A-pi-ih by 
t-na A-pi-i} Sa-du-im ‘in Apih, the mountain”. 

168 See Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, pp. 46 ff. 

69 See above, p. 455, note 142. 

7° For this city see Weidner, Journal of the Society of Oriental Research 
VI, 1922, pp. 119 f. It may have been identical with the station ad Amana 
referred to above, p. 458, note 153. 

17 See above, pp. 455 f. 

12 For this country name which, in all probability, denoted the western 
slopes of Mt. Lebanon, see Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, p. 44 
with note 38. 

173 Josh. 19.47; Judg. 18.29, etc. 

174 That Dén goes back to an older *Dann, may well be concluded from 
the place name 771 (Josh. 15.49), which is to 17. as 7992 and MY) are to bya 
and oy) (see above, pp. 437 ff. and cf. the remarks of Vollers, Zeitschrift fir 
Assyrtologie XIV, 1899, p. 354, who seems to have been the first to recognize 
that the place name 727 belongs to the root d-n-n ‘‘to be mighty’’). See also 
below, note 179. 

17s Num. 32.3; Isa. 15.2, etc. 17% Josh. 17.7. 

177 For this city see Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit., p. 85; as for the pronun- 
ciation of its name, see above, pp. 459 f., notes 160 and 161. 
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each of which is identical with one of the divine names Laban*"®, 
ASssir, Dan < Dann‘, N*bé"*®, ’ Akér®, AXir/ASSar' and Apih/ 
Epil:®3, as are the mountain names AtBavos <Laban+os and 
Apih/Epib. Here, too, the second group includes names which 
can be traced back to the first half of the third millennium; for 
the town of Apik/Epih figures — significantly enough, in the 
ideographic spelling En-ti** — in geographical lists dealing with 
the oldest cities of Babylonia and the neighboring regions™, 
and the city of A&ir is now definitely known to have existed 
before the time of Sargon of Akkad**s. If thus towns and 
countries were frequently named according to the same prin- 
ciple as mountains, information gathered about the ideas which 
guided the ancient peoples of the Fertile Crescent in their 
choice of the former may obviously be utilized in explaining 
the origin of the mountain names here under discussion. 

As regards the naming of small towns or villages, documents 
of the 15" pre-Christian century that have been found at Nuzi 
reveal that in an intricate legal case concerning claims on a 
landed estate which included a whole village, it was of the 
greatest importance to ascertain whether the contested property, 
and especially the village, bore the name of the claimant’s 


178 See above, p. 434, note 39 and cf. pp. 455 ff. 

179 That the Amorites used the adjective dan <dann <dannu “mighty”, 
“the mighty one” as a divine name follows from the variants Da-nu-i-li, Da- 
num-AN and Da-nu-mi-ili; (for the references see Stephens, Personal Names of 
Cappadocia, New Haven 1928, p. 32) of the name Dan-ilé “Dan is my God”, 
which occurs in the spellings Dan-i-li (Lewy, Tablettes cappadociennes, Jme 
série, I, Paris 1935, No. 26, |. 11) and Da-an-AN (Lutz, op. cit., No. 139, 1. 1); 
for the forms Da-nu and Da-num, which represent, of course, ‘‘defective’”’ 
writings of Dannu and Dannum, exhibit the same linguistic characteristics 
as, e. g., the aforementioned variants Ammu and Am(m)um of the divine name 
Hammu. 

80 Cf. above, p. 459, note 159. 

18t See above, p. 461 (462), note 165 7m fine. 

182 See above, p. 461, note 165. 183 See above, p. 460, note 161. 

84 See particularly K.4248 (published in IV R?, pl.36 and transliterated 
by G. Smith in Records of the Past, V, London 1875, pp. 105 ff.; as for the 
interpretation of this list, see especially Schrader, op. cit., pp- 292 ff.), where, 
as was recognized by Gelb, loc. cit., p. 68, En-ti** is mentioned in 1. x+1. 

18 Cf. Meek, Excavations at Nuzi, III, Cambridge 1935, p. XI and J. 
Lewy, Journal of the American Oriental Society LVIII, 1938, p. 451. 
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ancestor or rather that of the defendant’s father by whom it 
had been taken by force in connection with his immigration to 
the district of Nuzi in times of war*®*. This fact evidently points 
to the recognition by the litigant parties and the judges of a 
principle according to which he who gave his name to a place or 
a territory acquired it for himself and his descendants. To be 
sure, the lawsuit recorded in those texts concerns Hurrians and 
not Western Semites, but biblical passages such as ‘“‘and Nobah 
went and conquered the town of Q*nat and the villages around 
it and called it Nobah after his (own) name’’"’? permit the in- 
ference that the reasons for giving a locality the name of a 
person were everywhere the same™®*. If, however, the naming of 
a village or a major town with the name of its conqueror en- 
titled his descendants to its continued possession, it was evi- 
dently possible to secure the same title upon a place by giving 
it not the conqueror’s name but that of his ancestor. That this 
was realized by the peoples of the ancient Near East is learnt 
from the well-known biblical narrative of the conquest of Laji8 
by the ‘‘sons of Dan’, which, after describing the capture of 
the town, adds the words “‘And they called the name of the 
town D4n after the name of their forefather Dan’’"*®. In cases 
where a region was occupied not by a single family but by a 
tribe or a nation, the use of the name of the real or supposed 
ancestor of the whole group of conquerors offered, of course, 
certain advantages: it made it feasible to observe the customs 
regulating the distribution of the inheritance left by the head 
of a household and hence to assign a share to each family which 
participated in the seizure of a territory or city; in addition, it 
gave the ethnical group in question a title even upon more 


8 For a detailed analysis as well as a transliteration and translation of 
those documents see Hildegard Lewy, Orientalia XI, 1942, pp. 326 ff. and 
338 ff. 

"87 See Num. 32.42: yowa nai md sp" Ania nN) mp nx 135 45m nan. 

88 It might be well to recall in this connection that, inter alia, the laws 
by which the Hurrians at Nuzi were guided in their treatment of “foreign 
servants’’ were much the same as the pertinent biblical regulations; see 
Hebrew Union College Annual XIV, 1939, pp. 609 ff.; XV, 1940, pp. 47 ff. 

"89 See Judg. 18.29: oman }7 ova }7 Vym ow wp; cf. also Josh. 19.47. 
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ground than could actually be taken over and cultivated at 
once. Moreover, if the supposed common ancestor after whom 
the conquered land was named was, as in the case of the “sons 
of Dan’’, a god'™™, the title upon the newly won country was 
particularly safe because it was a matter of course that the im- 
mortal divine ancestor would know how to protect the rights of 
his children". 

But even apart from such practical considerations, the prin- 
ciple of the interdependence between the ownership of a place 
or land and the name of its owner must automatically have led 
to the frequent use as geographical designations of the ancient 
divine names here under discussion because the gods had, of 
course, to be invoked in places which were owned by them, and 
which, accordingly, had to be named in such a way as to leave 
no doubt about their owners‘. In the special case of the Syrian 
mountain ranges the earliest names of which turned out to have 
been identical with Amorite designations of the moon and the 
planet Saturn, whereas their subsequent names were derived 
from the same divine names, we possess even direct literary 
evidence to the effect that their names were chosen as a means 
of identifying them as the property of divine owners. For Philo 
Byblius mentions that the names of certain descendants of the 
primeval deities ‘‘were conferred upon the mountains power 
over which they had gained, so that the Kassion, the Libanos, 


190 See above, p. 463 with note 179; Amorite dannu appears, of course, in 
Hebrew as dén; cf. below, p. 473. 

19" These inferences are by no means incompatible with our previous 
observation (see above, pp. 440 f.) that towns were considered the divine wives 
of the gods worshipped within their walls. The latter conception is probably 
a consequence of the fact that the ending -at, which, as we have noted (see 
p. 442 with note 79), originally expressed dependency in relation to an owner 
and the like, and which, accordingly, had much the same function as the 
affix —Gn/én, also served as an indicator of feminine qualities. To re-interpret 
the town names ending in -at as the names of female beings was, of course, 
all the more indicated since, in the idea of the Semites, a person’s — and a 
god’s — wife was a part of his property. 

92 The widely accepted opinion that, for instance, the god A&Sfr was 
named after the city or the country of the same name is therefore based on 
an erroneous supposition. 
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the Antilibanos and the Brathy were named after them’’'%. 
Philo’s remark (the fundamental correctness of which has been 
questioned by incompetent critics'%) is all the more interesting 
since it shows that the ideas which determined the early Semitic 
geographical nomenclature of Syria and the neighboring coun- 
tries were not entirely forgotten when the traditions on which 
he had to rely were fixed. 


V. THE ORIGIN OF THE HAMMU-RAPI DYNASTY 


In the preceding pages it has been demonstrated that the 
ancient geographic nomenclature of Syria and Northern Pales- 
tine is comparatively rich in names derived from the Old West 
Semitic term kammu “‘sun”’, ‘‘sun-god’’, and that one of them, 
viz. the mountain name Hamdén< Hamméan, can be traced back 
to the first half of the third millennium. We have also seen that 
at the beginning of the second millennium and subsequently in 
the so-called Amarna-period personal names containing the word 
hammu as a theophoric name element occur in proportionately 
large numbers in the region to the north and west of the town 
of Hammat>Haméat-Heliupolis and east of Mount Ham4n- 


193 See Philo Byblius-Sanchunjathon apud Eusebius, Praeparatio evange- 
lica (ed. Gifford), I, pp. 46f.: Tiods dé éyévynoay obra. peyeer Te kal 
vrEepoxy Kpeicoovas* Gv Ta dvouata Tots Specu émeTedy Gv exparnoay’ ws 
e abra@v kdndnvat 76 Kaoouov, xai tov AiBavov, xai rov 'AvriNiBavor, 
kai Td Bpadu. Eissfeldt’s latest interpretation of this passage (op. cit., p. 64) 
is less acceptable than the paraphrase which he gave in Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft XXXI, 1934, p. 16 in connection with his proposal to emend 
Bpadd to OaBip. 

«4 As, for instance, by Clemen, Philo’s most recent commentator, who, 
in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XLII, 3, 1939, 
pp. 44 f., makes the following remark in regard to this passage: “Und in der 
Tat hiessen diese G6tter oder Riesen natiirlich nach den Bergen......... ‘ 
nicht, wie Philo wollte, die Berge nach jenen.’’ Clemen’s contention is all the 
more unfounded since the possibility that the mountains of N&bé, and Apib/ 
Epi were named after the homonymous gods had been contemplated 
by Delitzsch (op. cit., p. 204) as early as 1881, and since the present writer 
had already called attention to the “habitude sémitique occidentale de nom- 
mer les villes, et également les montagnes, d’aprés les dieux qui y résidaient”’ 
(see Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, p. 49). 
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Amanos'ss, On the other hand, it is well known that geographical 
or personal names including the same name element kammu or 
one of its afore-discussed variants appear in Babylonia but 
after the coming into power of the Amorite Dynasty and even 
then only in minimal numbers. In fact, when, some forty years 
ago, Zimmern’® listed the pertinent names of the Hammu-rapi 
age, the Old Babylonian sources yielded but the above-cited 
place name Dir-Ammi's’ and the names of the three Amorite 
kings Ha-am-mu-ra-pt, Am-m1-d1-ta-na and Am-mi-sa-du-qé; two 
more names, Zi-im-ri-Ha-am-mu and Ia-ds-di-Ha-am-mu'%, 
occurred in a letter'®® dealing with certain fugitives from Ma’eri 
on the Middle Euphrates and with political events that took 
place in the district of Subi, i.e. in the region southeast of 
Ma’eri around the island town of ‘Anat?°*. In 1926, when Bauer 
re-examined the Amorite names of the Hammu-rapi period, the 
juridical documents and letters from Babylonia, by then much 
more numerous, furnished only the four additional names 
Su-mu-Ha-am-mu2", Ha-am-ma-ta-ar (var. Ha-am-mi-a-tar), 
Am-mi-i§-ta-ma[r}? and Bu-nu-Am-mi, but in the few con- 


195 Cf. above, pp. 434 f. For the region north of the line Mt. Amanos-Kar- 
kemiS Hittite sources attest the occurrence of the name Am-mi-ha-at-na; see 
now Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography, New Haven 
1941, p. 8. 

196 See above, p. 431, note 20. 

197 Perhaps it should be mentioned that Ungnad, Reallexikon der Assyrio- 
logie, II, p. 169 regards Dar-Am-miK! as an abbreviation of Dér-Am-mi- 
di-ta-naX!, 

198 The first element of this name is possibly not zasd¢ ‘‘my foundation”, 
“my support”, as was taken for granted by Peiser, Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatischen Gesellschaft V1, 3, 1901, p. 53, but a verbal form ias/Sdt or tas /Sdih; 
cf. Bauer, op. cit., p. 80. 

199 Budge 88-5-12,5, published by Pinches in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets, 1V, pl.1f.; latest transliteration and translation by 
Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie, Leipzig 
1914, pp. 204 ff., No. 238. : 

200 See Horn, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XXXIV, 1922, pp. 129 ff.; Lands- 
berger, ibidem XXXV, 1924, p. 234 and cf. above, p. 431, note 18. 

201 Cf. above, p. 434, note 39. 

202 Whereas Bauer, op. cit., pp. 13 and 73 refrained from a restoration of 
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tracts from the lower Habfir region which were then known, 
there occurred no less than six pertinent names: Ha-am-mu-ra- 
pt-ih?, Su-nu-uh-ra-Am-mu?, Am-mi-ba-il?s, 4A-mu-um-e-Su- 
uh, Ia-ku-un-Am-mu and Bi-na-Am-mi. When comparing these 
data with those to be gathered from the most recent relevant 
publications, we see again that, so far as Babylonia is con- 
cerned, the onomastic material here under discussion shows no 
increase worth mentioning?, whereas the number of names 
from the Middle Euphrates and the H4bfr district in which 
ha-am-mu or one of its variants appears as a theophoric element 
is continuously growing. Dossin’s and Jean’s preliminary reports 
on the Ma’eri texts, for instance, mention, aside from the three 
royal names quoted above, p. 434 and a king of Kurda named 


the damaged sign at the end of this name, Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et con- 
trats, p. 15, Schorr, op. cit., p. 128, Lewy, Zestschrift fiir Assyriologie XXXV, 
1924, p. 150, note 1 and von Soden, ibidem XLI, 1933, p. 104 read Am-mi- 
15-ta-ka{l]. But in consideration of the hybrid Amorito-Akkadian name 
Ha-am-mi-15-ta-mar, to be quoted below, the restoration proposed above in 
the text seems preferable. 

203 See above, p. 430. 

204 That this name belongs here follows, as was noted by Albright, Bul- 
letin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 78, 1940, p. 24, note 5, 
from the occurrence in the Ma’eri texts of a name Su-nu-uh-ra-Ha-lu-ui (see 
Dossin, Syria XIX, 1938, p. 111; as regards the theophoric element [a-lu-1, 
see for the present Nyberg, loc. cit., pp. 329 ff.). 

26s This name, which means ‘‘The Sun-god is Ruling”’, is virtually iden- 
tical with Am-me-ba-'-la ‘‘The Sun-god is the Lord”, a name borne almost a 
millennium later by a prince of Bit Zaméni who figures in the records of 
Tukulti-Ninurta II and A&Sfr-nasir-apli II of Assyria. The variants of this 
latter name, which include the forms Am-ma-ba-'-li ‘‘The Sun-god [status 
determinatus| is my Lord” and Am-mi-pa-’-li ‘The Sun-god [status indeter- 
minatus; cf. above, p. 435, note 47] is my Lord”, have been listed by Tallqvist, 
Assyrian Personal Names, pp. 21 f.— As for the chronology of Ha-am-mu- 
ra-pi-it, Su-nu-uh-ra-Am-mu and Am-mi-ba-il, all three of whom were 
kings of Hana, see Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie XXXIII, 1936, 
p. 53. 

26 The personal names in which the name of the legislator Hammu-rapi 
takes the place of a theophoric component and the similar names listed by 
Feigin, Journal of the American Oriental Society LV, 1935, pp. 285 ff. do, of 
course, not bear upon the present discussion. 
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Ha-am-mu-ra-p?"', a Ha-am-mi-15-ta-mar?*®, a Ha-am-mi-Sa- 
gi-i°9, a Ha-am-ma-nu-um? and a Za-ki-ra-Ha-am-mu™. 
Similarly, Gadd, in his communication on ‘‘Tablets from Chagar 
Bazar and Tall Brak, 1937-38’, lists, inter alia, the names 
SHa-mu-e-pu-uh, ‘Ha-mu-sa-ar, ‘Ha-mu-sa-mar, 1Su-mu-Ha-mu, 
Zi-im-ri-Ha-mu, Zi-im-ra-Ha-mu and Ia-ar-5i-Ha-mu. Since, 
furthermore, almost no names of this type occur in the tablets 
from the Dijala district?3, there remains no reasonable doubt 
that the Western Semites who gave Babylonia its ‘‘Amorite 
Dynasty” immigrated from the west, and not from the Trans- 
tigridic countries north of Babylonia which Bauer, in agree- 
ment with Landsberger, regarded as the region from where they 
proceded to Babylon, KiS and Sippar?"4. 

There is even evidence to the effect that Hammu-rapi’s 
dynasty may well have originated as far west of Babylonia as 
Coele-Syria or the neighboring districts. As was shown above, 
pp. 443 ff., its ancient name Hammat > Hamat defined the most 
important town of the valley between Lebanon and Antilibanus 
as a center of worship of the sun-god Hammu. We also observed 


207 Cf, Jean, Revue d’Assyriologie XXXV, 1938, pp. 107 f.; Dossin, Syria 
XX, 1939, p. 109. 

208 Quoted by Jean, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1937, p. 111 and Dossin, 
Syria XIX, 1938, p. 111. 

209 This name, quoted by Dossin, Joc. cit.. p. 111, does not mean ‘Mein 
Oheim ist gemordet”’, as was asserted by Stamm, op. cit., p. 58, note 1, but 
refers to the destructive heat of the sun; as for SagSu “‘destroyer’’, see 
Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig 1896, p. 687 sub verbo SakSu 
and Mullo Weir, A Lexicon of Akkadian Prayers, Oxford and London 1934, 
p. 318 sub verbo Sakisu. It goes without saying that this rare name is to 
be compared with the more common name Hammu-rapt ‘‘The Sun-god is 
Healer’. 

210 For this name see above, p. 455, note 142. 

2 Quoted by Jean, Revue d’Assyriologie XX XV, 1938, p. 107 and Revue 
des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 130 (as against Dossin, Joc. cit., p. 111). 

212 Iraq VII, 1940, pp. 22 ff. 

213 Cf, especially the name index in Lutz, Legal and Economic Documents 
from Ashjély, Berkeley 1931, pp. 53 ff. 

214 For other arguments against Bauer’s hypothesis see Lewy, Zeztschrift 
ftir Assyriologie XX XVIII, 1929, pp. 243 ff. (where several details are now 
to be modified) and Jacobsen, Oriental Institute Communications, No. 13, 
Chicago 1932, p. 28, note 1. 
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that the mountain range rising immediately east of that town 
was regarded as the property of the planet Saturn, who was 
called ’Am4n and subsequently ’Amn4n, whereas the chain of 
mountains west of the town was supposedly owned by the 
moon-god Laban. In other words, we realized that the early 
West Semitic inhabitants of Coele-Syria adhered to the cult of 
‘the sun, the moon and the planets, and that the names under 
which they invoked the sun and the planet Saturn were not the 
common Semitic designations but were of a more or less local 
character. We may therefore conclude that whenever the divine 
names Hammu and ’Am4n or their derivatives are found to- 
gether in the eastern parts of the ancient Semitic countries, 
their reappearance there reflects a migration of people who 
formerly lived in, or near, Coele-Syria?%. This is true of the 
Semitic population of the Elamite border land which the Assyr- 
ian kings used to invade when fighting the rulers of Elam; for 
Ashurbanipal’s Annals** enumerate among the major places of 
that territory two towns named “Déar-"Am-na-ni?"?, followed by 


75 An ethnic movement in the opposite direction is out of the question, 
in the first place because the typically West Semitic proper names ending in 
the affix -dn appear in the western part of the Fertile Crescent at an earlier 
time than in the east (see Zeztschrift fiir Assyriologie XX XVIII, 1929, pp. 
259 and 265 ff. and cf. above, p. 455), and secondly because our sources con- 
firm in at least one case — that of the Dynasty of Isin — that the Amorite 
masters of Babylonia immigrated from the West (see Poebel, Historical 
Texts, Philadelphia 1914, pp. 136f. and cf. Langdon, Revue @’Assyriologie 
XX, 1923, pp. 49 ff.). 

#6 V R, pl.1 ff.; for the context of the passage here to be quoted (col.V, 
ll. 43 ff.) see Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 46 f. 

17 See 1.45: @Dar-™Am-na-ni “Diir-"Am-na-ni-ma. The —ma at the end 
of the second “Dér-™Am-na-ni is the Akkadian enclitic particle -ma (here 
used in the sense of ‘likewise’, ‘‘once more’’), and not a part of the town 
name, as was assumed, e.g., by Streck, op. cit., Il, pp. 46f. and Konig, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 11, p. 242. In other words, -ma is here added 
in order to make it clear that the scribe, far from committing a mistake in 
writing twice the same name, listed two homonymous towns; cf. the Old 
Assyrian custom of attaching -ma to the name of the second of two name- 
sakes addressed conjointly in the introductory formulas of letters such as 
B.M. No. 113471 (published by Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian 
Tablets, III, London 1925, pl.42>). Conversely, the variant #Ditr-" 4 m-ni- 
na-ma, referred to by Streck, op. cit., III, p. 781, is, of course, to be regarded 
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4! Ha-ma-nu7*8, The same applies to the ‘‘Amorite Dynasty”’ of 
Babylonia, whose strong adherence to Hammu is beyond 
doubt”; for if, since the time of Hammu-rapi’s father Sin- 
muballit, a quarter of Sippar, Northern Babylonia’s most 
famous center of the sun-cult, was called Sippar*! Am-na- 
nu(-um)° ‘“‘Sippar of the God ’Amn4nu(m)’’", this shows that 
the then rulers of Babylonia considered it important to worship 
*Amn4n in the same town as the sun-god himself”. Besides, the 
very fact that during the reigns of Sin-muballit and his suc- 
cessors the city of Sippar was divided into quarters named after 
deities*3 is to be regarded as a further proof of the Syrian origin 


as a scribal error. The question, finally,-as to whether Ashurbanipal’s scribes 
should have written “@Dar-¢Am-na-ni, and not &Dir-™Am-na-ni, does not 
bear upon the present discussion, since it makes little difference whether 
these towns were named after the god ’Amndn(u) himself or after a man 
whom his own name ’Amnén(u) characterized as a worshipper of ’A min. 

8 Tt is hardly necessary to state that this name has the same meaning 
as the biblical }1#n referred to above, p. 455, note 142. 

219 See above, pp. 435 f. 

220 For the references and the various spellings see Bauer, op. cit., p. 43. 

2x Thus according to the geographical list VAT 10260 (published by 
Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, Leipzig 1920, No. 
183), 1. 21 of which expressly states that Sippar Am-na-nuX! means the 
same as Sip-par S¢ 4A[m]-na-nu; in consideration of this passage and of 
col.IV, ll. x+29f. of Nabonidus’ stela from Hillah (latest edition in fac- 
simile, transliteration and translation by Messerschmidt, Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1, 1, 1896, pp. 73 ff. and 24 ff.), it is hard to 
see why Bauer, op. cit., p. 71 doubted that ’Amndnu is a divine name. 

2a That they also paid homage to the moon, follows, inter alia, from 
Sin-muballit’s name, in which the moon-god’s West Semitic name Laban is 
replaced by Stn; cf. the use of Samsu, instead of Hammu, in the name of 
Hammu-rapi’s son Samsu-iluna. 

223 That there existed, at the same time as Sippar ’Amnanum, another 
quarter of Sippar which also bore the name of a deity is learnt from the 
Nabonidus inscription B.M. No. 104738 (published by King in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, XXXIV, pl.26 ff.; transliterated and trans- 
lated by Langdon, American Journal of Semitic Languuges XXXII, 1915-16, 
pp. 103 ff.); for this text relates in col.ITI, ll. 26 ff. that the Annunitum 
temple of SipparK! 4A-nu-ni-tum ‘“‘Sippar of the Goddess Annunitum” had 
been built at the time of Sin-muballit’s grandfather Sabfiim. SipparK! 
EDIN.NA, a quarter of Sippar mentioned in a letter of Hammu-rapi’s son 
Samsu-iluna (B.M. No. 92679, published by King, The Letters and Inscriptions 
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of the First Dynasty of Babylon, because line 3 of the Bod‘aStart 
Inscription A**, a line consisting in the words 007 Dow o° ]7¥3 
o5w 4 ys, indicates that the Sidonians followed the same prin- 
ciple when giving quarters of their city the names ‘‘Sidén of 
(the God) o's, ‘“(Sid6én of the God) SAmém rfmém’’** and 
“Quarter”? of ReSef’’??’. 

These deductions as to the original home of the Hammu-rapi 
Dynasty agree well with the conclusions to be drawn from the 
examination of certain other characteristics common to the in- 
habitants of Syria and Palestine, on the one hand, and Baby- 
lonia, on the other. Not to speak of the well-known general 


of Hammurabi, II, London 1900, pl.153, No. 81; latest transliteration and 
translation by Ungnad, op. cit., p. 54 f., No. 59), may also have been named 
after a deity, since 4EDIN.NA occurs as a divine name (see Deimel, Su- 
merisches Lexikon, II, 2, Roma 1930, p. 395, No. 168, 12); unfortunately, it 
remains uncertain whether or not SipparK! EDIN.NA was identical with 
SipparK! Ta-ah-ru-rum, a quarter frequently mentioned at the time of the 
Amorite Dynasty (for the references see Bauer, op. cit., p. 26). 

74 Published in facsimile by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epi- 
graphik, II, Giessen 1908, p. 50; cf. the same author’s Altsemitische Texte, I, 
Giessen 1907, p. 19, No. 8. 

28 For this god see Hans Bauer, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft LI, 1933, p. 92, who may be right in assuming that o» ‘‘day” means 
here ‘‘sun”’, “‘sun-god”’, but also J. Lewy, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, 
pp. 55 ff. Eissfeldt’s rendering of o \1x¥ by ‘‘Sidon am Meer”’ (09. cit., p. 110), 
in which he follows Lidzbarski and Torrey, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society XXIII, 1902, pp. 162 ff.; LVII, 1937, pp. 406 f., makes as little sense 
as the translation “Sidon Land am Meer” which he proposes for the variant 
O° yk ]7¥ occurring in Il. 16 and 18 of the so-called ESmun‘azar Inscription 
(Lidzbarski, op. cit., pp. 16 ff., No. 7). There can hardly be any doubt that 
yrs has here the same meaning as has its Akkadian equivalent irsitu in Neo- 
Babylonian expressions such as irsitum abul ¢IStar “(City-)Quarter of the 
IStar Gate’’ and irsitum abul 4UraS “Quarter of the Ura Gate”, for which 
Ungnad, Glossar, Leipzig 1937, p. 29 and Unger, Archiv Orientdlni III, 1931, 
p. 31, § 25 may be consulted. 

26 For this divine name see Schréder, Die Phénizische Sprache, Halle 
1869, pp. 131 f. and Lidzbarski, op. cit., p. 20, note. 

227 See above, note 225 in fine. 

78 In consideration of abx “god” (see Harris, op. cit., p. 77 and cf. above, 
p. 442), we regard own as pluralis magnitudinis; for another possibility see 
Eduard Meyer, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft XLIX,- 1931, 
p. 14. (For the location of this quarter of Sid6n see Eissfeldt, op. cit., p. 111.) 
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linguistic affinities between the Canaanite dialects and the 
Amorite onomastic material from Babylonia, we refer especially 
to the fact that the oldest calendar traceable in the Bible as 
well as among the Amorites of Assyria and Babylonia —a 
calendar dividing the year into seven pentecontads of days and 
an additional so-called Sapattum period — originated in the 
western part of the Fertile Crescent and not in Babylonia”. 
In other words, it becomes increasingly clear that wherever we 
meet with correspondences between Israelite and Old Baby- 
lonian practices, Israel is, as a rule, more likely to have in- 
herited them from Palestine’s earlier population than to have 
borrowed them from Babylonia. 


VI. Hammu Anp HAm 


As was shown before 73°, the divine name Hammu is contained 
in the biblical place names Hammén and Hamat <Hamméat as 
well as in the personal name Hammu-’él ‘‘Hammu is God”’ 
(1 Chron. 4.26). Since it is also known that, in connection with 
the loss of the case ending —u, which occurred in Hebrew in an 
early epoch, the double consonants of nouns belonging to roots 
mediae geminatae were reduced to simple consonants (whence 
the Amorite term hammu should appear in Hebrew as hdm*), 
we are, of course, confronted with the question as to whether 
the biblical on, Noah’s second son, and the Old West Semitic 
sun-god Hammu are to be regarded as identical. This question 
is obviously to be answered in the affirmative, in the first place 
because, with Noah’s name occurring as a theophoric element 
in Amorite personal names of the Old Babylonian period”, Ham 
is a priori likely to have also belonged to the Old West Semitic 
pantheon; and secondly because the biblical tradition according 


29 See H. and J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual XVII, 1943, pp. 
77 ff., 96 ff., 145 f. and passim. 

230 See above, pp. 436 ff. and p. 455, note 142, 

23 Pertinent remarks on nouns of this type are found in Bauer und 
Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebrdischen Sprache, Halle 1922, p. 453. 

232 For the details see Mélanges Syriens offerts 2 M. René Dussaud, I, pp, 
PINES 
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to which Ham was the father of Canaan (Gen. 9.18) is in strik- 
ing harmony with the fact that the Hammu cult played a 
particularly prominent réle in the region between Antilibanos 
and the Phoenician coast?33, i. e. precisely within the lands which 
the Bible rightly defines as Canaanite territory. 

If the Phoenicians worshipped a god Hammé6n*4 and brought, 
as has often been noted, his cult to their various colonies”, 
this confirms the conclusion that Ham was originally not the 
human being, as which he figures in the patriarchal narratives, 
but a god. For in consideration of the fact that Hammén< 
Hammén is to Hém<Hamm(u) as, for instance, ’Amndn is to 
Amin, and that adjectival divine names in —én/én replaced, 
in course of time, the names from which they were derived”, 
it is manifest that the designation Hammén supplanted an older 
name Hammu>Hém**, and that the god bearing this latter 


233 See above, pp. 434 f. 

24 Cf. the theophoric personal name yentay which occurs in an inscrip- 
tion published by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, Ill, 
Giessen 1915, p. 126. See also Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik, I, p. 333. 

35 Cf. especially Baethgen, Beitrdége zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Berlin 1888, pp. 25 ff. who calls attention to the fact that in some inscriptions 
from Carthage jon stands for the usual yon bya. This interchangeability of 
yon and yon bya “The Lord Hammén” (literally ‘“The Lord who: belongs to 
the Sun’’; see below, note 238) is to be compared with the simultaneous use 
of the Akkadian divine names ¢Me-er and 4J-lu-me-er and the Aramaic divine 
names Tamme§ and 4JI-tam-mes, which I discussed in footnote 133 of the 
paper quoted above, p. 436, note 51. 

236 See above, p. 456, note 146 and passim. 

237 Cf. above, p. 454. 

#8 This use of divine names consisting in adjectives of appurtenance 
ending in —dn/6n is neither as unparalleled nor as strange as it might seem 
at first sight. Analysing, inter alia, the names ¢J/-tért ‘The God belonging to 
the Moon”, i. e. ‘the god who manifests himself in the moon”, bxwow “The 
Sun-natured God”, i. e. ‘‘the god who acts in the sun”, bx»amw ‘‘The Moon- 
natured God”, bypx ‘The Earthly God”, bwpra “The Lightning-natured 
God”, i.e. “the god who acts through the lightning”, banv-IapiBwr “The 
Lord who belongs to the Well (iarh)”, i. e. “the lord who manifests himself 
in the well”, I have shown in the footnotes 134 and 139 of the article cited 
above, p. 436, note 51 that the names of many gods of the West Semitic 
pantheon consist in adjectiva relativa in -1 which are either preceded or fol- 
lowed by the substantives bx “god” or bya “lord”, and that the use of such 
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name is identical with the god whose name occurs in the above- 
mentioned personal name Ja-an-ti-in-Ha-mu borne by an early 
king of Byblos3°. Moreover, for the following reasons it is to be 
assumed that the cult of that old god Hammu/H4m continued 
to be practised when the coastal region of Syria had become a 
Phoenician country. As was observed by Zimmern™°, the Phoeni- 
cian personal name yon7ay just mentioned’ recurs in a Late 
Assyrian document as Ab-di-Hi-mu-nu; since, furthermore, the 
town name Hamat<HammAat appears in the Septuagint as 
‘Budd? and ‘Euyad*s, it is obvious that the a vowel of the 
appellative noun and divine name hamm(u) and its derivatives 
was shifted to i or e. This being so, it is clear that the Phoeni- 
cian town names “Jn-I/Em-me, “Qar-ti-I/Em-me and “Da-la-I/ 
Em-me, which occur in an Assyrian source of the 7 century, 
viz. Esarhaddon’s description of the Sidonian territory he an- 
nexed in 677 B.C.44, are theophoric and contain a late variant 
of the divine name Hamm(u), the initial a of which was disre- 
garded by the Assyrian scribes. In other words, the three 


names offered the advantage of avoiding the ambiguity caused by the fact 
that, in the spoken language, appellative nouns such as vow ‘‘sun” and anv 
“moon” coincided with divine names. Whether one used in this connection 
adjectiva relativa terminating in -¢ such as ‘vow and ‘an (or its variant téri< 
v4nn <’nnv) or rather adjectives of appurtenance ending in —dn/én such as 
jon and o> made, of course, no difference and depended on the local dialect. 
It is also easy to see that the latter adjectives could be used as substantives, 
i.e. without the preceding or following bx or bya; cf. the occurrence in the 
Bible of both yvby bx and ywdy and *1% bx and ‘Ww (for adjectives of appur- 
tenance in —ai such as "1 and °)’0 see for the present footnotes 138 and 172 
of my afore-quoted paper ‘‘The Late Assyro-Babylonian Cult of the Moon 
and its Culmination at the Time of Nabonidus’’). 

239 See above, p. 434. 

240 Loc. cit. (see above, note 20), p. 472, note 3. 

241 See above, note 234. 

242 See, e. g., Num. 34.8; Josh. 13.5; Amos 6.2. 

243 Thus 2 Ki. 14.28. 

244 See col. III, ll. 1 ff. of the prism TH.1929-10-12, 1, published in fac- 
simile, transliteration and translation by Thompson, The Prisms of Esar- 
haddon and Ashurbanipal, London 1931, pl.1 ff. and pp. 9 ff. As for the 
restoration of the lacunae of the passage here quoted, see Thompson, Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology XX, 1933, p. 126 and Irag VII, 1940, p. 95. 

24s Cf. the analogous cases discussed above, pp. 431 ff. and 454 f. 
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place names mean “Spring of the Sun-God’’*, ‘Town of the 
Sun-God’’*47 and ‘The Sun-God has saved’’*4’. It may be added 
that this interpretation of the Phoenician name element 1/em-me 
is compatible with its occurrence in West Semitic personal 
names such as Sulménu"*""-i/em-me and Si-’-i/em-me, which 
appear in Late Assyrian texts*4°, and which, with Zimmern?®, 
obviously are to be associated with the name *Nabii-i/em-me-e 
and its variants “Nabi-am-me-e and *Nabi-ha-am-me-e?*. For 
judging from the fact that in the personal names Sa-am-si- 
E-ra-als? ‘‘My God is the Moon” and Sa-am-st-*Adad?3 ‘My 
God is Adad” a synonym of the Amorito-Phoenician term 
hamm(u)/i/emm(u), namely the Amorite word samsu, means 
not ‘‘sun’’ but “‘god’’54, and that the Syriac verb SammeS came 
to mean ‘to worship”, it is likely that those names of the 
seventh and sixth centuries are to be translated by ‘‘Sulm4nu 
is God’’5s, ‘‘Si(n) is God” and ‘‘Nabfi is my God”’. 


246 Cf. the synonymous biblical place name vow py (Josh. 15.7; 18.17). 

47 Cf. the synonymous biblical town name wov vy (Josh. 19.41). 

248 Cf. the biblical personal name md>y (1 Chron. 24.18; Jer. 36.12; 25). 
Needless to say that the Phoenician village of Dalé-I/Emme was named 
after a man (cf. above, p. 464). As for the final e of the three place names 
here under discussion, see below, note 255. 

249 For references see Zimmern, Joc. cit., p. 481. 

5° Thidem, p. 481. 

** For references see Tallqvist, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch, Helsing- 
fors 1905, p. 121. 

282 This name occurs in the texts of the Hammu-rapi period which were 
found at Ma’eri; see Dossin, Syria XX, 1939, pp. 106 f. 

83 For this name of a contemporary of Hammu-rapi of Babylon see 
Lewy, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XXXVIII, 1929, p. 250; Thureau-Dangin, 
Revue d’Assyriologie XX XIV, 1937, p. 137. 

54 Cf. Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 58, note 6, where I com- 
pared the Amorite name Samst-Adad with the Old Assyrian personal name 
A-Sur-Sam% “ASSOr is my God”. 

35 Thus, and not “Sulmanu is my God”; for the final e vowel of the 
element i/em-me serves but the purpose of maintaining the gemination of 
the preceding m. Cf. above, p. 435, note 47, and note that the name of the 
prince of Bit Zamdni referred to above, p. 468, note 205 is sometimes written 
Am-me-ba-'-li and at other times Am-mi-pa-’-li. 
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VII. THe MEANING OF THE TOWN NAMES 
AMEDI AND EMESA 


We have seen that in the first half of the ninth pre-Christian 
century a prince named Am-me-ba-’-li ‘‘The Sun-god is my 
Lord” ruled over the country of Bit Zaméni*5°. Formerly a part 
of the Hurrian empire of Mitanni, that country included, in 
addition to other major towns, the capital city’s? “A-me-di 
(variant “A-mi-di), i.e. the city of Amida of the Greek and 
Roman sources (the modern Kara Amid or Dijar Bekr), and 
41Tj-4-di (older variant “Ta-i-di), a place to be sought near the 
modern town of Mardin’s*, As was first pointed out by Al- 
bright59, the text K.252, a Neo-Assyrian list of deities”, in- 
dicates that the town of Ta-i-di was a center of the cult of 
the Old West Semitic god Sulman, whom the local HWurrian 
population called not 4Sulmaénu, as did the Assyrians, but 
4Sulménu”*""-ha, thus using an adjectival form derived from 
Sulménu by means of the Hurrian suffix —ha/hi. In other 
words, there is evidence to the effect that the people of Bit 
Zaméni embraced the cult of West Semitic deities even before 
the Aramaeans settled in North Western Mesopotamia in large 
numbers and became the leading element of its population. For 


456 Cf. above, p. 468, note 205 and p. 476, note 255: 

237 Cf. Streck, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XIII, 1898, pp. 71-ff.; Forrer, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 1, p. 136; Unger, ibidem, I, p. 94. 

as8 Cf, Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung X, 1935-1936, p. 21. 

239 Archiv fiir Orientforschung VII, 1931-32, p. 167; cf. Lewy, Revue de 
l’ Histoire des Religions CX, 1934, p. 63, note 86. 

260 Published in III R, pl.66; the passage here to be quoted is found in 
col. VIII, ll. x+37 ff. 

21 As was noted by Albright, loc. cit., p. 165, a letter found at Ugarit- 
Ras Shamra and published by Virolleaud, Syria X, 1929, pl. LXXVI, No. 2 
shows that elsewhere the Hurrians pronounced Sulmdnuhi. As for the suffix 
—ha and its variants, see especially Lewy, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, 
pp. 49 ff. and Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
1938, p. 411 and, more recently, Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian, New Haven 
1941, pp. 114 f. 
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this reason, and since, as was mentioned before”, a Hittite 
text (i. e. a text written before the Aramaeans immigrated into 
the formerly Mitannian territories) speaks of a priest Am-m1- 
ha-at-na who lived in the more or less adjacent Hurrian country 
of K1-12-zu-wa-ad-na*®, we may well assume that the cult of the 
sun-god Hammu/Ammi, to which, to judge from Amme-ba'li’s 
name, if not all at least part of the inhabitants of Bit Zamdni 
were devoted, came to that region as early as, or even before, 
the time of the Mitannian empire. In these circumstances, it is 
hardly coincidental that Amidi/a, the name of Amme-bali’s 
capital city, may be decomposed into the divine name Ami< 
Ammz1 and the Hurrian suffix -dt/da, a decomposition which is 
strongly supported by the fact that the name of the town of 
Ta-1-d1 clearly consists of a basic element Taz? and the Hurrian 
sufhx of appurtenance —di/da*®. It goes without saying that, 
once this is realized, the hitherto unexplained place name 
Amidi/a turns out to mean ‘Belonging to Ammi/Hammu’’ 
and, consequently to be a synonym of the afore-discussed bib- 
lical town name pon, but it is worthwhile emphasizing that the 
geographic onomastic material from the regions populated by 
both Hurrians and Western Semites includes another name 
which consists of a divine name and the Yurrian suffix -di. We 


262 See p. 467, note 195. 

3 For Kizzuwadna’s Hurrian affinities see Goetze, op. cit., pp. 5 ff. and 
passim. 

264 As for this element, see for the present my remarks in Comptes Rendus 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 1938, p. 410 and Revue des 
Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 54, note 5. 

** For this suffix and its variants see ibidem, p. 411 and p. 54, respec- 
tively. As for its “directive” function, see Speiser, op. cit., pp. 110 f. 

766 According to Forrer, op. cit., pp. 88 and 109 and Ungnad, Reallexikon 
der Assyriologie, II, pp. 446 and 454, the spelling “Ha-me-di alternates with 
414-me-di; it is therefore tempting to compare the two variants with the 
afore-discussed spellings Ha(-am)-mu, Ha-ma-ta-a-a, Ha-ma-a-nu, on the one 
hand, and A(m)-mi, A-ma-ta-a-a and A-ma-num, on the other. So far as I 
can see, Forrer’s and Ungnad’s statement is, however, as unproved as is 
Unger’s assertion to the contrary (loc. cit., p. 95). 
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are referring to the country name "Ja-u-di7 (717%), the 
theophoric element of which is identical with the variant 17 of 
the biblical divine name 79. The identical structure of the 
names Amidi/a and JIaudi is all the more striking since, pre- 
cisely as the Semitic name of the afore-cited ruler of Bit Zamant 
contains the same divine name as does the hybrid Semito- 
Hurrian name of his capital city, the Semitic name of king 
Ez-ri-Ia-u (i. e. “My help is 1a(h)Q’”’) of métTq-y-di?” and the 
name of his country include the same theophoric element?”. 


267 See 1. x-+4 of the fragment of the Annals of Tiglath-Pileser III which 
was published in III R 9, No. 2 (= Rost, op. cit., II, pl.XX, Il. x+5 and I, 
p. 18, 1. 105); the spelling 4Ja-s-di occurs in 1. 2 of the document Bu.89-4— 
26, 14 (published by Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, I, Cambridge 
1898, No. 148; latest transliteration and translation by Ungnad in Kohler 
und Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, Leipzig 1913, No. 325). As for the 
history of this North Syrian country, see Winckler, Altorientalische For- 
schungen, I, Leipzig 1893, pp. 1 ff.; Schiffer, op. cit., pp. 93 ff.; E. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, I1?, 2, Stuttgart und Berlin 1931, pp. 427 ff. 

268 Thus in the inscriptions from Sincirli; for the references see Schiffer, 
op. cit., p. 93, note 3. 

269 Cf. Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 54 with note 5, where I re- 
marked that the country name Jau-di is virtually identical with the biblical 
country name a7, and that the latter means “celui qui appartient a 1n"”. 
It may be added that Meyer, op. cit., pp. 427 f. also admits that the name 
métTa-u-di is to be associated with n7. 

270 For the different spellings of the name Ez-ri-Ia-u (thus in the passage 
quoted above, note 267) see Zimmern, op. cit., (see above, p. 431, note 20), 
p. 465. If Meyer, op. cit., p. 433 with note 1 remarks ‘‘Personen, deren Name 
mit Jahu gebildet ist, konnen nur israelitischen Ursprungs sein” and, accord- 
ingly, supposes that ‘Ezri-I4(h)fi “‘ein israelitischer Abenteurer gewesen ist, 
der hier im Norden Kriegsdienst genommen hat und sich dann in derselben 
Weise der Herrschaft bemachtigt hat, wie ein Jahrzehnt spater Iaubi’di in 
Hamat”, he not only fails to account for the Aramaic element in the latter’s 
name, but also contradicts himself; for while linking the biblical country 
name mn with the North Syrian geographic name matTq-u-di, (see the pre- 
ceding footnote), he does not assume that the people who gave their country 
this name were fresh immigrants from Judah. There is no valid reason for 
denying the possibility that the religion of Jahweh was practised in, as well 
as outside of, Palestine and continued to flourish in certain non-Palestinian 
places long before the Israelites migrated to their historic settlements and 
finally became a nation dedicated to it. 

am This fact is of particular significance because, owing to the scarcity of 
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Amidi/a is, however, not the only place name of the regions 
here under discussion which may be defined as a Hurrian deriva- 
tive of the Amorite divine name Hammu. As I have shown in 
Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
1938, pp. 407 f. — in part on the basis of a comparison of the 
divine name Zulla with the town name Y®" [y-ul-la-a$-§a2?? —, 
the Hurrians used a suffix —Sa/5>sa/si in much the same way 
and for the same purpose as the suffix —da/di. On the other 
hand, we have seen that on Phoenician territory the pronuncia- 
tion of the old name Hammu shifted to I/Emme and the like 
as early as the first half of the first pre-Christian millennium?”. 
For these reasons, and since the town of Emesa??4 (the modern 
42>) not only lies between the two old cities of Hamat but also 
was a famous center of sun-worship, we do not hesitate to 
suggest that its name means ‘‘Belonging to the Sun’’, and that 
it was so named because it was dedicated to the cult of Hammu/ 
Emme. 

As is well known, the marriage of the emperor Septimius 
Severus (193-211) with Julia Domna?’s had the consequence 
that three descendants of a priestly family of Emesa — viz. 
Caracalla, Elagabal and Severus Alexander — occupied the im- 
perial throne of Rome from 211 to 235. As Elagabal, who 
assumed the title sacerdos amplissimus det invicti Solis Elaga- 
bala*7*, made the cult of his home city the official religion of the 
empire?’?, the sun-god of Coele-Syria was then as prominent as 
at the time of Hammu-rapi by whom he was invoked as “‘the 


the sources, we know aside from Ammi-ba‘li of Amidi and ‘Ezri-Ia(h)fi of 
Ia(h)fidi only very few princes of the two countries. 

7? For references see Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 55, note 1. 

273 Cf. above, p. 475. 

274 Variants Hemisa, “Ey.ooa. etc.; cf. Benzinger in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
enzyklopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, V, 1905, col.2496. 

778 Domna is probably a translation of the Aramaic personal name NND; 
see Néldeke apud von Domaszewski, Die Religion des rémischen Heeres, Trier 
1895, p. 121. 

27 Cf. von Domaszewski, op. cit., p. 61. 

77 For the details see von Domaszewski, Archiv fir Religionswissen- 
schaft XI, 1908, pp. 226 ff; Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, V, 1905, col. 2221. 
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king of the gods’?78. Despite the changes which Hammu-rapi’s 
religion is likely to have undergone during the more than two 
thousand years that separate the greatest ruler of the Amorite 
Dynasty of Babylonia from the ‘Dynasty of Emesa” of the 
Roman empire, it is therefore no exaggeration to say that the 
Old West Semitic cult of Hammu attained twice the importance 
of a world religion. 


278 See above, p. 436. 


INDEX OF WORDS AND PROPER NAMES 


With proper names and their derivatives the following abbreviations 


gentilic or adjectival formation 


are used: 
c. name of a country 
d. name of a deity 
g. 
m. name of a mountain 
Pp. personal name 
t. name ofa town 
n. footnote 


-@ (Amorite and Aramaic affixed 
article) 458 with n. 152; n. 154 

Ab-di-Hi-mu-nu, p., 475 

Ab-di-il, p., n. 15 

Abt-Salému, p., n. 58 

ad Amana, t., n. 153; n. 170 

A-}i-sa-du-ugq, p., n. 48 

Ajf-Ra-am, p., n. 53 

Ah-Sa-lim, p., n. 53 

-ai (affix forming adjectiva relativa) 
n. 157; n. 238 

aiarum ‘‘young ass” n. 16 

mat A-ma-at-te, c., n. 26 

mat A-ma-at-ti, c., 432 with n. 26 

"Aman, d., ‘‘Saturn’’ 456 with n. 146; 
n. 147; n. 165; 470 

"Amand, m., n. 153 

A-ma-na-nu-um, p., n. 146 

A-ma-num, m., 455 with n. 137; n. 
141; n. 266 

mat 4-ma-ta-a-a, g., 432 with n. 24; 
433 with n. 31; n. 266 

41 A-me-di, t., 477 ff.; n. 266 

Amida, t., 477 ff.; 480 

41 4-mi-di, t., 477 ff.; n. 271 

"Amin, d., “Saturn” n. 146; n. 147; 
n. 165; n. 217; 474 

A-mi-na-nu-um, p., n. 146 

Am-ma-ba-'-li, p., n. 205 

"Amman, d., ‘‘Saturn” 458 with n. 
151 
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Sad Am-ma-na, m., n. 145; 458 

Sad 4 m-ma-na-na, m., 457 f. 

414 m-ma-na-nu, t., 462 with n. 170 

Sad 4 m-ma-na-nu, m., 456 with n. 145; 
n. 146; 458; 462 

4! 4m-mat, t., n. 26 F 

Am-me-ba-'-la, p., n. 205 

Am-me-ba-’-li, p., n. 255; 477 f. 

ammi ‘‘sun”’ see hammu 

Am-mi-ba-tl, p., 468 with n. 205 

Ammi-ba'l, p., n. 271 

Am-mi-di-ta-na, p., 467 

Am-mi-ha-at-na, p., n. 195; 478 

Am-mi-1§-ta-mar, p., 467 with n. 202 

Am-mi-pa-'-li, p., n. 205; n. 255 

Am-mi-ra-pi-ih, p., 430 with n. 12; 
n. 47 

Am-mi-sd-duag-qd, p., n. 14 

Am-mi-sa-du-qé, p., 430 with n. 14; 
435 with nn. 47 f.; 467 

ammu “sun” see hammu 

Am-mu-ni-ra, p., 435 with n. 43 

Am-mu-ra-pi, p., 429 with n. 7 

4Am-mu-ra-pi, p., 429 with n. 7; 431 

Am-mu-ra-pi, p., 429 

Sod Am-mu-un, m., 459 with n. 156 

Am-na-an, d., “Saturn” n. 146 

"Amnén, d., “Saturn” n, 147; 470; 
n. 217; 474 

Am-na-nu, d., “Saturn” 471 

44m-na-nu, d., “Saturn” n, 221 
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m Am-na-nu, p., n. 217 

mat amqt, c., n. 17 

4 A-mu-um-e-Su-uh,, p., n. 21; 468 

-dn (affix forming adjectives of ap- 
purtenance) n. 75; 452; n. 122; 454; 
458; 459 with n. 157; 462; n. 191; 
n, 238 

A-na-at, t., n. 18; 467 

A-na-ta, d., n. 18 

Antum, d., 438 with n. 59; 441 

Anum, d., 438 with n. 59; 441 

Apé}, d., ‘Blower’ n. 161;-n. 162 

Sad 4-pé-eh see 5244 -pi-ip 

Api}, d., “Blower” 460 with nn. 
161 f.; 463; n. 194 

Api, m., 461 with n. 163; n. 194 

Api, t., 462 with n. 177 

A-pi-hi-el, p., n. 161 

Apih-il,.p., n. 161 

Sad 4-pi-ih, m., 459 with n. 160 

A-ra-af, d., “‘moon’’ n. 162 

ardmum “to cover’, ‘to: encase” 
n. 34 

Arba’ ilK!-Sarrat, p., n. 64 

4! 4 s-tar-tu, t., n. 57; 441 

A-Sar, d., n. 165 

ASédr, d., n. 165 

’Asér, d., n. 165; 463 

’Axér, t., 462 

44-sir, d., 461 with n. 165; 463 

ASir, t., 462 

ASSdr, d., n. 165 

A§-Sur, d., n. 165 

ASSéar, d., n. 166; 463; n. 192 

4A Sar, d., n. 76 

ASSér, t., 462; n. 192 

44 sShr, t., n. 76 

ASS€r, c., 462; n. 192 

4l 4 §§Ar-Sarrat, p., 438 f. with n. 64 

A-Sur-Samst™, p., n. 254 

4 4 Starti, t., 437 with n. 56; 441 

-at (affix expressing dependency in re- 
lation to an owner and feminine 
ending) 442 with n. 79; n. 191 

A-tar, d., n. 52 

‘Attar, d., n. 52 


Ba-a§-1lt, p., n. 60 

B45, d., 438 with n. 60; n. 63 
BaStum, d., 438 with n. 60 
Bél, d., 438 with n. 61; 441 
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Béltt, d., 438 with n. 61; 441 

Bét Sébé, t., 453 f. 

Bét Sébdn, t., 454 

Bét Salmén, t., n. 134 

Bét Sulmén, t., 454 with n. 134 
Bi-na-Am-mz1, p., 468 

Bit Zaméni, c., n. 205; n. 255; 477 f. 
Bu-nu-Am-mi, p., 467 


Conna, t., 446 with n. 98 
Cunna, t., n. 98 


-da (Hurrian suffix) 478 with n. 265 

Da-an-A N, p., n. 179 

4Da-gan, d., n. 122 

Dagén, d., n. 39 

Dag-gal, d., n. 122 

4lDa-la-I/Em-me, t., 475 {.; n. 248 

Dan, d., 463 with n. 179; 465 with 
n. 190 

Dén, t., 462 with n. 174 

Dan-i-li, p., n. 179 

Dannu, d., n. 179; n. 190 

Dannum, d., n. 179 

Da-nu-i-li, p., n. 179 

Da-num-AN, p., n. 179 

Da-nu-mi-ili;, p., n. 179 

-di (Hurrian suffix) see -da 

DIL.BAT*#-a-bi, p., n. 66 

4lDi-ma§-qa, t., n. 108 

Dtr-Am-miK!, t., n. 21; 467 with 
n. 197 

Dtr-Am-mi-di-ta-na*!, t., n. 197 

aD ar-"Am-na-ni, t., n. 146; 470 with 
n. 217 

AD Ar-"Am-ni-na-ma, t., n. 217 

Dar-4SamakK!, t., n. 21 


eblu ‘‘cord’’ 433 

4EDIN.NA, d., n. 223 
Emath magna, t., 444 

Emath minor, t., 444; 446 
Emesa, t., 434; 480 f. 

Emme, d., ‘‘sun’’; “‘sun-god’”’ 475; 480 
En-ti, d., n. 161 

4Fn-ti, d., n. 161; n. 162 
En-ti¥, t., 463 with n. 184 
En-ti-il, p., n. 161 

4F-pé-er, d., see Apih 
SadE-pé-eh, m., see 544A -pi-ip 
4E-pi-if, d., see Api 
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Sad F.pi-ip, m., see 524 A-pi-if 
E-ra-ah, d., ‘‘moon”’ see A-ra-ah 
es§u ‘‘new’’ 433 

Etellet-Arba’tl, p., 439 
Ez-ri-Ia-u, p., 479 with nn. 270 f. 
‘Ezrt-Ia(h)u, see Ez-r1-Ia-u 


Heliupolis, t., 444 ff.; n. 116; 466 
Hemisa, t., n. 274 


habi “‘hunter’’ 433 

habl ‘‘cord” 433 

Hadrék, t., n- 108 

Ham, d., 473 ff. 

Hamdan, m., 452; 454 ff.; 462; 466 

Hamét (H®mét), t., 432; 436; 442; 
‘443 ff.; 449 with n. 108; 450 f.; 466; 
469; 473; 475; 480 

hamma ‘‘to be hot” 433 f. 

Hamman, d., 474 

Hamman, m., see Haman 

Hammét see Hamat 

Hamménu, m., 456 

Hamméanum, m., n. 135 

Hammon, d., 474 with nn. 234 f. 

Hammén, t., 473 

hammu “‘sun” 436; 451 ff.; 454 ff.; 
469; n, 222; 473; 478; 480 

Hammu-’él, p., 473 

Hammu-rapi, p., 466 ff.; n. 209 


-fa (Hurrian suffix) 477 with n. 261 

Ha-ab-di-il, p., n. 15 

Ha-am-ma-nu-um, p., n. 142; 469 

4! a-am-ma-at-ti, t., n. 25 

4l Fa-am-ma-ta-a-a, g., n. 23 

Ha-am-ma-ta-ar, p., 467 

mal a-am-ma-te, c., n. 25 

m&t Ha-am-ma-ti, c., 432 with n. 25 

fa-am-mi-a-tar, p., 467 

Ha-am-mi-15-ta-mar, p., n. 202; 469 

Ha-am-mi-ra-pi, p., 429 with n. 6 

{a-am-mi-Sa-gi-i5, p., 469 with n. 209 

ha-am-mu “sun"’, “sun-god” 430 f.; 
435; n. 47; 468; n. 266 

Ha-am-mu-ra-pi, p., 429, n. 209 and 
passim 

4 Ya-am-mu-ra-pi, p., 429; 431 

Ha-am-mu-ra-pi-th, p., 430 with n. 12; 
468 with n. 205 

Ha-am-mu-um-ra-pi, p., 429 with n. 5 
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Ha-am-mu-um-ra-pi, p., 429 

bébilu “hunter” 433 

hadasu ‘‘young man” 433 

hadaSsatu ‘‘bride” 433 

batarum ‘young ass’’ n. 16 

Ha-lu-ui, d., n. 204 - 

Sad Ha-ma-a-nu, m., n. 138; n. 266 

4! Fa-ma-at-[t2}, t., n. 108 

4l a-ma-a-ti, t., 450 

4l Ffa-ma-nu, t., 471 with n. 218 

Sad Ffa-ma-nu, m., 455 ff. 

awél a-ma-ta-a-a, g., 432 with n. 23; 
n. 266 

m6t Ffa-ma-ta-a-a, g., 433 with n. 30 

4! Ffa-me-di, t., n. 266 

bamqum “‘valley n. 17 

Ha-mu-e-pu-uh, p., 469 

Ha-mu-ni-ri, p., 435 with n. 43 

Ha-mu-ra-pi, p., 429 with n. 4 

Ha-mu-sa-ar, p., 469 

Ha-mu-sa-mar, p., 469 

Ha-na-at, t., n. 18 

Ha-na-ta, d., n. 18 

4l War-ra-na, t., n. 152 

4! Ffa-ta-rik-[ka], t., n. 108 

mat a-i-ra-nu, c., n. 107 

4 Ha-ti-ri-i-na, t., 449 with n. 107, 
n, 111 

-§ (Hurrian suffix) see -ha 

Hulla, d., 480 

Hu-ub/p-Sa-an*!, t., n. 122 

Hu-ub/p-Sal, t., n. 122 

Hu-ub/p-Se-en, t., n. 122 

URU Fy-ul-la-a§-Sa, t., 480 with n. 272 


-t (affix forming adjectiva relativa) 
n. 122; n. 238 

Ta-ab-ru-du, t., n. 111 

Ia-an-a-mu, p., 435 with nn. 44 f. 

Ia-an-ti-in-a-mu, p., 434 with n. 40; 
475 

Ta-ar-5i-Ha-mu, p., 469 

Ia-ds-di-fJa-am-mu, p., 467 with n. 
198 

Ia-ku-un-Am-mu, p., 468 

Iapéh, d., ‘‘Blower’’ n. 162 

Ia-pa-ha-4A dad, p., n. 162 

Iapih, d., “Blower” n. 162; n. 165 

tarh “well” n. 238 

Ta-ri-mu-ta, c., 435 with n. 46 

Ia-tar-4A-mi, p., 434 with n. 42 
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m&tTq-u-di, c., 479 with n. 267; nn. 
269 f. 
métTq-%4-di, c., n. 267 
T-li-e-Su-uh,, p., n. 21 
4T]-tam-meS, d., n. 235 
4]]-tért, d., n. 238 
47-lyu-me-er, d., n. 235 
Imme, d., “sun” 475; 480 
4lIn-I/Em-me, t., 475 f. 
irmum ‘‘case-tablet’’ 433 
irsitum “‘city-quarter’’ n. 225 
I-si-A-pa-a},, p., n. 161 


Ka-a-a-ma-nu, d., ‘‘Saturn” n. 147 

Kaiménu see Ka-a-a-ma-nu 

Kaiwén, d., ‘‘Saturn”’ n. 147 

Kéwén, d., “Saturn” n. 147 

kittum ‘justice’, “right’’ 435 with 
nn. 48 f. 


Ki-iz-zu-wa-ad-na, c., 478 with n. 263 


Sad. g-ab-na-nu, m., 455 with n. 143; 
n. 146 

La-ba-an, d., ‘‘moon’’ n. 39 

Laban, d., “‘moon” 455 with n. 143; 
457; 463; 470; n. 222 

Laban, c., 462 with n. 172 

Labané-ié, p., n. 39 

SadT.ab-na-na, m., n. 152 


Mannu-ki-“ A ssar, p., 439 
4l Yan-su-a-te, t., n. 106 

4 Ye-er, d., n. 235 
4Mi-Sa-ru, d., n. 165 
M?2-Su-rabi, p., n. 165 
Mi-Sur-ra-bi, p., n. 165 


Nabi, d., n. 159 

4 Nabt-am-me-e, p., 476 

4 Nabt-ha-am-me-e, p., 476 

napbalu ‘‘snare”, ‘‘trap’”’ 433 

4! Na-si-bi-na, t., n. 101 

4l Na-si-pi-na, t., n. 101 

Nebé, d., ‘“Mercury” n. 159; 463; n. 
194 | 

N¢bé, t., 462 

Nebé, m., n. 159; n. 163; n. 194 


-6n (affix forming adjectives of ap- 
purtenance) n. 75; 452; 454; 462; 
n. 191; n. 238 
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4lQar-ni-na, t., n. 108 
4lQar-ni-ni, t., 449 with n.. 108 
4lQar-ti-I/Em-me, t., 475 f. 


Rém, d., 436 with n. 53 

Rasép, d., n. 146; n. 165 

Rasip, d., 454 with n. 133; n. 146; 
n. 165 

4Ri-ha-ab, d., n. 129 

Ruspan, d., 454 with n. 133; n. 146 


Sa-am-si-4 A dad, p.,476 with nn. 253 f. 

Sa-am-si-E-ra-ah, p., 476 with n. 252 

Sa-am-su-t-lu-na, p., 435; n. 222 

Salém, d., n. 58; n. 146; n. 165 

Salémdénu, p., n. 58; n. 142; n. 146 

Salim, d., n. 146 

samsu “sun”, “god” n. 222; 476 with 
n. 254 

Si-’-i/em-me, p., 476 

Sidon major, t., n. 87 

Sidon minor, t., n. 87 

St, dey Na lou neal 

SipparK!.4Am-na-nu, t.-quarter, n. 
146 

SipparK!_A m-na-nu(-um), t.-quarter, 
471 with nn. 220 f. 

SipparK!-4 4 -nu-ni-tum, t.-quarter, n. 


223 

SipparK!-EDIN.NA, t.-quarter, n. 
223 

Sippar®!.Ta-ah-ru-rum, t.-quarter, n. 
223 

Su-mu-A-pa-ah, p., n. 161 

Su-mu-4Da-gan, p., n. 21; n. 39 

Su-mu-Ha-am-mu, p., n. 21; n. 39; 
467 

Su-mu-Ea-mu, p., 469 


sa-du-ug “‘justice”, “right” n. 48 
sathab “‘intenseness of heat’’ n. 
Std, d., n. 75; 452 f. 

Stdén, t., 452; 454 
Si-da-nu-um!, t., n. 135 
Si-di-i-li, p., n. 75 — 

Si-di-ilt, p., n. 75 

Sidén, t., n. 75; 452 ff.; n. 135 
4! Sidunnu raba, t., n. 87 
4lSidunnu siru, t., n. 87 

Séb (S6b), d., 452 ff. 

S6bd, t., 448 ff.; 452 ff. 
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Sobin (Séban), d., 452 ff. 

Sab, d., n. 126 

4! Su-bat 4! Ha-ma-a-tu, t., 450 

4l Subatu, t., 447 with n. 101; 448 f.; 
451 

4l Sy-bi-te, t., see “ Subatu 

4 Sy-pi-ti, t., see “Subatu 


Salim, d., 454; n. 146; n. 165 

Salim, t., 454 

Sa-lim-Ha-lu-um, p., n. 162 

Salman, d., n. 134; n. 146 

Samas, d., 435 f. 

Samém rimém, d., 472 with n. 226 

Samme§ ‘‘to worship” 476 

Sulmén, d., 454 with nn. 133 f.; n. 
146; 477 

4Sulmanu, d., 477 

4Sulmanu™4-""-ha, d., 477 

Sulménuhi, d., n. 261 

Sulménu-ilem-me, p., 476 

Su-nu-up-ra-A m-mu, p., 468 with nn. 

204 f. 


OYIIN, p., n. 58 
oibwran, p., n. 58 
bx “god” n. 238 
wy dx, d., n. 238 
ow bx, d., n. 238 
mo&, m., n. 145; 458 with 
nn, 153 f. 
JI, p., n. 146 
‘NON ‘terrible’ n. 122 
pot OR, c., 447 
mMma1X ON, c., 446 f. 
D’DWI YN, t.-quarter, 472 with 
nn, 227 f. 
Sw par, d., n. 238 
WS, d., n. 165 
WR, t., 462 


bxnva, t., 443 
niane’y na “‘Astarte sanctuary” 
442 
NI1¥ na, t., 453 with n. 128 
may na, t., 453 
an7 nva, t., 453 
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Su-nu-uh-ra-Ha-lu-u, p., n. 204 
Sa-Rémé, p., n. 53 


4lTq-i-di, t., 477 f. 

TammeS, d., n. 235 

tért, g., “belonging to the moon” 
n. 238 

41Tj-1-di, t., 477 

Tukulti- Yarrdn, p., 439 


Tab-UrumX!, p., n. 66 

tuppu armu “encased tablet” n. 34 

tuppum harmum “encased tablet” 
433; n. 34 


Wer, d., 438 with nn. 62 f. 
Weértum, d., 438 with n. 62 


Za-ki-ra-Ha-am-mu, p., 469 with n. 
211 

Z1-im-ra-a-mu, p., 469 

Zi-im-ri-[a-am-mu, p., 467 

Zi-im-ri-Ha-mu, p., 469 


]NW Na, t., 453 
bya “lord” n. 238 
bya, d., 438; 441; n. 174 
m1 5y3a,t., n. 116 
mbya, t., 437 f.; 441 f.; n. 174 
mbya, t., 436; 442 
yon >ya, d., n. 235 
manvya, Ett 
PR nypa, c., n. 116 
N73, t., 446 


md, p., n. 248 
17, d., 465 
1, t., 462 with n. 174 
Mm, t., n. 174 


133.97, m., 459 with n. 159; 
n. 163 
yO AN, m., n. 157 


On, d., 473 ff. 
mon “sun” 434; n. 39 
dein, p., 434 with n. 39; 473 
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yon, t., n. 142; 462; n. 218; 
478 
jon, d., 474 with n. 235; n. 
238 
non, t., 450 
qwa>7 non, t., n. 115 
31x non, t., 446 f.; 450; 454 
ma non, t., 432; 444 f. 


"IN", c., 479 with n. 268 
im, d., 479 with n. 269 
m7, c., nn. 269 f. 
mim, d., 479 
o’, d., 472 with n. 225 
banv, d., n. 238 


non), t., 439 with n. 68; 440 
non xia “entrance to Hamat” 
444 f.; n. 92; 447 
ma5 “moon” n. 39 


nnn “lady” n. 275 


12), d., “Mercury” see 17 
13) 
13), t., 462 
m3, d., 473 
oy), d., 438 with n. 58; 441, 
n. 76; n. 174 
moy), t., 437f.; 441; n. 76; 
n. 174 
}oy), p., n. 58; n. 142 
*4np3 “native of the hilly 
country’ n, 122 


yD, m., n. 238 


yonay, p., n. 234; 475 
betay, p., n. 15 
SSIIY, ps, 1. 7d 
by “young bull’, d., 443 
with n, 84 
prima may, t., 443 with n. 85 
wow }y, t., n. 246 
yy “young ass” 430 with 
n. 16 
wow 1y, t., n. 247 
by, d., n. 238 
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poy “valley” 430 with n. 
17 
nay, d., 431 with n. 18 
snwy, d., 441 


nianvy, t., 436 f.; n. 85 
DP NINwy, t., n. 85; n. 114 
NaANwY, g., 437 
nny see Inwy 


JIPAS; p., n. 75 
JTS, p., n. 75 
(vs) J78, t. and d., 440 with n. 
Tene iS 
O° YIN JTS, t.-quarter, n. 225 
O° ]7%, t.-quarter, 472 with n. 
225 
NOS, t., n. 128 
318, t., 447 ff.; 450 ff. 
M37 pws, t., n. 87 
px “north” n, 122 
Spx “north” n. 122 
18, t., 439 f.; n. 69 


oop, t., n. 85 


]284, p., n. 122 

NON, t., 436 f. 
aim, t., 453 with n. 129 
min, t., 437 


178 “moon” n. 238 
»77v, g., see WY 
Devan, d., n, 238 


ody, d., n. 58; n. 146 
02, d., n. 76; n. 165 
07¥ t., n. 76 

1920, p., n. 58;n. 142; n. 146 
}bow see mb>w 
1R9e, d., n. 238 

bwoov, p., n. 39 

pp 0D, d., 472 with n. 226 

wow “‘sun’’ n. 238 

jiwow, p., n. 142 

"OD, g., see VOW 

bwwov, d., n. 238 


»77N, g., see WW 
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’Auavor 6 Opos, m., 454 
*Auavos, m., 455; 467 
"AvridiBavos, m., n. 193 


*AoTaprTetov “Astarte sanctuary” 


*Atepyareiov “Atargatis sanctuary” 
n. 85 


Bawsoay, t., n. 127 
Baowha, t., 453 f. 
Baiowyr, t., n. 127 


‘Euad, t., 475 
“"Euiooa, ‘tes n. 274 
‘Euyad, t., "475 


‘“HXvovroX\ts (Ba‘albek), t., 
444 ff.; 449 ff.; 466. 


TapiBwr, d., n. 238 


434; 


Aaodixera 1 ev m Powixn, t., 439 
with n. 67; n. 
AiBavos, m., isn, 463: n. 193 
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6 Macotas, c., n. 106 
Mtowp, d., n. 165 
Movd, d., n. 126 


Negdadei ‘‘native of the hilly coun- 
try“ n, 122 


‘PovBnX, p., n. 122 


Zappwv, p., n. 142 

Lidwy ded, t. and d., 440 

ZouBa, t., n. 121; n. 126 

LovBa ‘Huad, £4, Nel 

LovBay, t., n. 123; n. 126 

DwPa, t.,n. 121; n. 126 

DwBAh, t., 451 with n. 121; 452: n. 
123; n. 126; 454 


Xadkis 4 bro Tm ArBavw, t., 448 
with n. 106 
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